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I, 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE KINGS OF IS- 
RAEL AND JUDAH. 


yelled Dictionary of the Bible, in the article on the First 
and Second Books of Kings, by Lord Arthur C. Hervey, 
publishes a good many statements like the following: 


‘*It must, however, be admitted that the chronological details expressly given in the 
books of Kings form a remarkable contrast with their striking historical accuracy.” 

‘*When, therefore, we find that the very first date introduced is erroneous, and that 
numerous other dates are also certainly wrong, because contradictory, it seems a not 
unfair conclusion that such dates are the work of an interpolator trying to bring the 
history within his own chronological system ; a conclusion somewhat confirmed by the 
alterations and omissions of these dates in the LXX. As regards these chronological 
difficulties, it must be observed they are of two essentially different kinds. One kind 
is merely the want of the data necessary for chronological exactness. Such ig the ab- 
sence, apparently, of any uniform rule for dealing with the fragments of years at the 
beginning and end of the reigns.” ‘‘ And this class of difficulties may probably have 
belonged to these books in their original state, in which exact scientific chronology was 
not aimed at. But the other kind of difficulty is of a totally different character, and 
embraces dates which are very exact in their mode of expression, but are erroneous and 
contradictory. Some of these are pointed out below, and it is such which it seems rea- 
sonable to ascribe to the interpolation of later professed chronologists.” 

‘* Now, when to all this we add that the pages of Josephus are full in like manner of 
a multitude of inconsistent chronological schemes, which prevent his being of any use, 
in spite of Hales’ praises, in clearing up chronological difficulties, the proper inference 
seems to be that no authoritative, correct, systematic chronology was originally con- 
tained in the books of Kings, and that the attempts to supply such afterwards led to the 
introduction of many erroneous dates, and probably to the corruption of some true 
ones which were originally there. Certainly the present text contains what are either 
conflicting calculations of antagonistic chronologists, or errors of careless copyists, which 
no learning or ingenuity has ever been able to reduce to the consistency of truth.” 


Abundant similar statements, in regard to either the chro- 
nology of the Israelite and Judaite kings as a whole, or to 
particular dates in this chronology, may be found in other ar- 
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ticles in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, in the pages of the Bible 
Commentary, and of the commentaries of Lange, of Keil 
and Delitzsch, and in other equally respectable works. It 
is alleged, not merely that an occasional error of tran- 
scription has crept into the text, but that these errors are so 
numerous and glaring as materially to impair the credit of the 
Old Testament as a witness to facts of chronology. And 
these allegations are made, not by some low-bred, ignorant 
infidel, but by men of whom it is claimed that they are the 
leading Christian scholars of Europé and America. They 
are propounded, not as questions for learned men to puzzle 
over and settle, but as received matters of fact, to be circu- 
lated in the most widely-known “helps” to Bible study. 
They are in the volumes which are issued by the evangelical 
publishing houses, and commended by all the evangelical 
churches, and used by hundreds of thousands of the more 
intelligent of evangelical Christians in the preparation of Sun- 
day-school lessons and Bible-studies and sermons. 

Even many scholars who claim to be pronounced de- 
fenders of the numerals of the Bible—such scholars, for ex- 
ample, as the Rawlinsons and George Smith—yet defend 
them with a defence, which to many lovers of the Bible, 
seems like an attack. Smith says, for example (‘‘ The Assyr- 
ian Canon,” page 154): 

‘‘and, although there are undoubtedly some errors in the numbers given in the 
Books of Kings, yet I believe that the Biblical chronology of the period following the 
death of Solomon is in the main correct, or very nearly so; for this reason I cannot 
agree with the school of Bunsen and Brandes, who reduce the Biblical dates by over 
forty years.” ‘‘In common with several other chronologists, I read fifty-one years in- 


stead of forty-one for the reign of Jeroboam I]., and thirty instead of twenty for the 
reign of Pekah, but this makes no difference to the general scheme of chronology.” 


Is such a defence as this the best that is available? Are 
we shut up to the alternative of supposing that the Bible, as 
it now stands, is either remarkably untruthful in this class of 
statements, or else somewhat untruthful, though not remark- 
ably so? The former of these views is the one most widely 
promulgated and studied. 

In this state of things, these dates have an interest entirely 
different from that which attaches to them as matters of chron- 
ological fact. Jf our present copies of the Scriptures are un- 
truthful in their numerical statements, to the sertous extent 
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thus charged upon them, then how much ts thetr testimony 
worth as to other matters of fact, and as to matters of morals 
and religion? Even on this supposition, it is worth some- 
thing; but it is far from being the unimpeachable evidence that 
we who believe in plenary inspiration are accustomed to con- 
sider it. Most of the prominent events in these narratives 
are dated. Remove the dates, and the accounts become 
largely unintelligible. The dates are essential parts of the 
history. But it is alleged, that in our present copies, errors 
of number are so frequent that they even constitute the rule 
rather than the exception. If this be the case, and if our 
present copies are accurate transcriptions of the originals, then 
can the originals be said to be as trustworthy as the inspired 
Word of God ought to be? And if the errors be charged to 
transcribers, and not to the original documents, then what re- 
liance can be placed on copies so badly transcribed, as evi- 
dence of the contents of the originals ? 


These questions are of grave import. If the views main- 
tained in the standard religious works above mentioned are 
to prevail, they require a definition of inspiration and a de- 


fence of the Word of God, considerably different from those 
laid down in the creeds of most of the Churches, It is useless 
for us to maintain, in general, the marvellous supernatural 
credibility of the Scriptures, if we must then deny this credi- 
bility, in detail, in hundreds of important instances, There 
may be sufficient defence of the Bible as the rule of our faith, 
even if all these charges of historical inaccuracy are made out ; 
but it will be a defence puzzling to plain men, and materially 
unlike that which has most currently been made by evangeli- 
cal apologists. 

If such a change of base is necessary, we certainly ought to 
be about it, with all diligence and thoughtfulness. ud tf #s 
not necessary. Wemonstrably, it is these modern scholars 
that are mistaken, and not the writers or the transcribers of 
our Old Testament books, , 

It is the purpose of this article to vindicate the Bible chro- 
nology of the kings of Israel and Judah, subsequent to the 
death of Solomon. 

The statements cited above, and other statements of the 
same sort, lay great stress upon the alleged falsity of the date 
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given in First Kings, for the building of Solomon’s Temple. 
We must not now, however, discuss that date, because it be- 
longs to an earlier period than the one we are considering. 
Within this period, among all the chronological numbers given 
in the Hebrew or English texts, we shall find very few that 
can fairly be called either erroneous or doubtful. 

The evidence for this assertion is contained, partly in the 
records in which the Hebrew chronology is handed down to 
us, and partly in sources external to those records. That 
found within the records is partly contained in the current ac- 
counts of the affairs whose dates are given, and partly in cer- 
tain “long numbers” independent of those dates. The whole 
body of the evidence warrants us in affirming the following 
propositions : . 

I. The current narratives which contain these dates are of 
such a character as to render certain the detection of numeri- 
cal errors, if they contain any. | 

II. In recording dates, thes¢ narratives evidently follow a 
simple and consistent system. 

III. An analysis of the dates given, in the light of this sys- 
tem, proves their entire trustworthiness. 

IV. This result is corroborated by the “long numbers.” 

V. What exceptions there are to it, are of the sort that ° 
‘prove the rule.” 

The limits of this article forbid us to discuss the abundant, 
striking, minute, and decisive corroborations of the view here- 
in advocated, to be found in the Ptolemaic Canon, the Assyrian 
Eponym Canon, and other external sources. “Yet a brief 
statement concerning these will introduce our discussion of 
the fourth of the above propositions. 

I. First, the current accounts in which the Hebrew chro- 
nology is transmitted, afford quite abundant facilities for check- 
ing and testing the dates given, and determining their value. 

These dates have been transmitted, not in a single literary 
work, but in several literary works. A very large proportion 
of them appear in each of the three distinct historical sources, 
Kings, Chronicles, and Josephus. A considerable number 
are additionally given in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other Old Tes- 
tament books. Comparatively few of the dates depend on the 
testimony of one author only. Most of them are supported 
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by the testimony of two, three, or more authors. It may be 
true that these authors have copied from one another, or from 
some common source, so that they are not, in the highest 
sense, independent witnesses. But independent witnesses 
they are, at least, as to how any given statement stood as 
long ago as when they copied it. 

The number of witnesses is increased by the fact that the 
Old Testament was transmitted in the Septuagint and other 
versions, as well as in the Hebrew. The citation made in the 
beginning of this article speaks of “‘ the alterations and omis- 
sions of these dates in the Septuagint” as disparaging to the 
dates given in the Hebrew. Curiously enough, the passages 
adduced in Bishop Hervey’s article in proof of this assertion 
are all either inapplicable, or else taken from what the same 
article calls the ‘‘apocryphal” additions to the Vatican copy 
of the Septuagint. It would not have been difficult, however, 
to adduce instances that would really have been to the point. 
Several such instances will presently be mentioned. The 
copies of the Septuagint differ somewhat, in this matter of 
dates, both from one another and from the Hebrew text. 
And whether or no this fact has any weight against the 
Hebrew chronology, it certainly has no small. weight in ac- 
crediting the Greek copies, as distinct from the Hebrew, with 
something of the character of independent witnesses. 

As to the relative value of these several lines of evidence, 
we might be entitled, at the outset, to claim superior credibil- 
ity for the Scriptural books in the Hebrew text, both on the 
ground that the Scriptures are inspired, and on that of their 
known reputation for historical fidelity. It is simpler, how- 
ever, to waive all such claims, and to credit all the witnesses 
to the same extent, until, in the natural course of our investi- 
gation, we find reasons for making a difference between them. 

Of Josephus we shall find it to be true, as affirmed in the 
citation at the beginning of this article, that his pages ‘are 
full” of a ‘multitude of inconsistent chronological schemes.” 
Instances of this will presently be given. We shall also find 
reason to believe that the numbers in our present editions of 
Josephus have been carelessly copied. It does not follow, 
however, that these defects ‘‘ prevent his being of any use, in 
spite of Hales’ praises, in clearing up chronological difficulties.” 
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This very state of things proves that Josephus used chrono- 
logical materials not found in the Scriptures. It also proves 
that the person or persons to whom our copies of Josephus 
owe their present form, were inadequate to the task of 
accurately computing numbers. When, therefore, we find 
numbers in Josephus that cannot be accounted for either as 
careless transcriptions of the Bible numerals, or as parts of 
some evident chronological scheme, we have a strong pre- 
sumption that such numbers are data from some independent 
historical source. And if such numbers are ‘found to agree 
with and check other numbers, in the most unexpected and 
surprising ways, it must be because both sets of numbers are 
correct. It cannot be because the numbers have been ma- 
nipulated. Such results are utterly beyond the reach of such 
manipulation as everywhere appears in the pages of Josephus. 
When we come to consider the “long numbers” given by 
Josephus, we shall find instances sufficiently illustrating these 
statements. 

The evidence of the Bible dates is thus made the more de- 
cisive by its being given by several witnesses, who are, to a 
degree, independent one of another. Still further oppor- 
tunity for testing it is afforded in the circumstance that most 
of the dates are given in parallel lines, so that the items of 
one line may be used to check and prove those of another. 
Thus the dates of the kings of Israel are parallel with those 
of the kings of Judah. And when this parallelism ceases, at 
the close of the kingdom of the ten tribes, it is replaced by 
lines of Assyrian, ‘Babylonian, and Tyrian dates, and of dates 
in the lives of individuals, Jeremiah, for instance, and by other 
similar materials. 

Again, the dates in the Hebrew chronology are given in 
several different modes of statement. They are presented, 
though vaguely, in the form of genealogical tables. They 
are occasionally given, as we shall see below, in the form of 
years of an era. They are currently stated, in the Bible, in 
cardinal numbers. Jehoshaphat was thirty-five years old 
when he began to reign, and reigned twenty-five years. 
Similar data are currently given in Josephus, in the form of 
a cardinal number and the difference between that and a 
greater. Jehoshaphat lived sixty years, of which he reigned 
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twenty-five. This difference of statement diminishes very 
materially the chances for the existence of undetected errors. 
And what is of chief importance, the dates given in cardinal 
numbers are constantly repeated in ordinal numbers of 
altogether different value. One statement is that Nadab 
reigned two years. Another statement of the same fact is 
that he began to reign in the second year of Asa, and gave 
place to his successor in the third of Asa. 

With all this material for cross-examining the witnesses, and 
severely testing the evidence, it is scarcely credible that we 
should fail to break it down, if it is untrustworthy. Certainly 
it did not come into its present form by collusion. Those who 
are in such haste to pronounce it contradictory in its present 
form, are surely precluded from claiming that it has been 
thrown into its present form in order to give it the appearance 
of truthfulness. If, therefore, the evidence agrees with itself, it 
is conclusive, even without the additional corroborations to be 
hereafter introduced. Beyond a doubt there is enough of it. 
The only question is whether it harmonizes. If it can be made 
to harmonize, even by some effort, it is probably true. If, on 
the establishing of an intelligent point of view, it falls, without 
effort, into substantial harmony, its truth will thus be placed 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

II. We thus reach a second proposition, In recording 
dates, these narratives evidently follow a simple and consistent 
system. 

In the quotations made at the beginning of this article, the 
unsatisfactory nature of what is described as the original chro- 
nology of the books of Kings, as distinguished from the con- 
tradictory nature of what are asserted to be the later interpo- 
lations, is partially attributed to “the absence, apparently, of 
any uniform rule for dealing with the fragments of years at the 
beginning and end of the reigns.” Now, such absence of rule 
has certainly characterized most of the views that have been 
presented on the dates given in the Scriptures. Just as cer- 
tainly, it does not characterize the Scriptures themselves. The 
following rules are obeyed, with entire uniformity, in all the 
dates of the period under consideration. 

t. All the years mentioned are current years of a consecu- 
tive system. The first year of a king is not a year’s time, be- 
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ginning with the month and day of his accession, but a year’s 
time, beginning with the preceding or following new year’s 
day. New year's day was doubtless at the new moon before 
the Passover. See Ex. xii. 2, and similar passages. 

2. When a reign closes and another begins, during a year, 
that year is counted to the previous reign. A less accurate 
statement of the same fact would be that the closing reign is 
counted as extending through the year. Still another state- 
ment of this fact, less accurate though more frequently re- 
peated, is that the fragment of a year is counted as an entire 
year. 

3. Regularly in the case of the earlier kings of the ten tribes, 
and occasionally in other cases, the broken year is counted to 
the following reign as well as to the previous reign. This, too, 
might be less accurately stated by saying that the reign is 
counted as beginning with the previous new year, or that a 
fragment of a year, at the beginning of a reign, is counted as 
an entire year. For distinction, the mode of counting which 
gives a broken year to both the preceding and the following 
reigns may be called the /svae/zte mode ; and that which gives 
it to the preceding reign only, the Fadaz¢te mode. 

4. When we use the ordinal numbers which date the begin- 
ning or end of a reign, to check the cardinal numbers which - 
denote its duration, we must, of course, count both sets of 
numbers as designating complete years. That is, we must 
count the date given in the ordinal as being either the opening 
or the close of the year designated by the ordinal. Otherwise 
the units represented by the two sets of numbers are of differ- 
ent sorts and cannot be numerically compared. If Asa began 
to reign the twentieth year of Jeroboam, his actual accession 
may have occurred at any time during that year. But the year 
which is counted the first of Asa and that which is counted 
the twentieth of Jeroboam alike begin at the new year’s day of 
some current year. -Hence the year which is counted as the 
first of Asa must begin either at the beginning or at the end 
of the year which is counted as the twentieth of Jeroboam. In 
other words, the ordinal number represents, for purposes of 
comparison with the cardinal, the point of time between two 
years. The year following this point of time is the one de- 
noted by the ordinals in somewhat more than half the in- 
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stances that occur. But the year preceding this point of time 
is denoted in nearly half the instances. The usage is not at all 
decided. It probably follows somewhat the actual order of 
events. If an accession actually occurred during a given year, 
but was counted from the following new year, it was more 
likely to be described by the ordinal number of the current 
year than by that of the new year. The Bible usage is pre- 
cisely like current usage in this respect. If some event took 
place at the point of time between the years 90 and gI A.Di., we 
might describe it as taking place either in the ninetieth or in 
the ninety-first year of the Christian era. Which number we 
used would be quite likely to depend on some accidental asso- 
ciation. | | 

Now these four rules are just as simple and just as difficult 
as any other rules in ordinary practical arithmetic. Scarcely 
any one will master them by a single desultory reading. 
Scarcely any one will fail to master them, who will take the 
trouble to work out a dozen examples by them. | Little else 
than the simple application of them is needed, to reduce all 
the numerals of the period following the death of Solomon to 
an orderly and intelligible system. 

This circumstance alone sufficiently demonstrates the cor- 
rectness of the rules, and the correctness or incorrectness ot 
particular numbers as tested by them. The reaching of such 
a result, in the case of any system of dates newly deciphered 
from ancient inscriptions, would be taken as establishing the 
correctness, not alone of the system, but of the deciphering 
process also. The fact that the key opens the lock is suffi- 
cient proof of its adequacy to open the lock. 

Before proceeding, however, to turn our key in this lock, 
let us notice that it opens many other locks. The rules 
which have just been laid down, derived as they are by in- 
duction from the Bible and Josephus, are yet precisely the 
same which George Smith and others have derived, by induc- 
tion, from the Assyrian documents, and applied to the inter- 
pretation of the chronology of those documents. This, of 
course, has great weight to prove that both systems have 
been correctly analyzed. Our rules are likewise confirmed 
by the familiar testimonies of the Jewish fathers. ‘ The 
numerals for the kings are not counted otherwise than from 
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Nisan.” ‘This is taught only of the kings of Israel.” And 
again: ‘ Nisan is the beginning of the year to the kings, and 
one day in a year is counted a year.” ‘‘ One day in the end 
of a year is counted a year.” Statements like these evidently 
agree with the four rules formulated above. They are com- 
monly cited to establish those rules in some of the cruder 
forms in which they are sometimes given; but they are’ 
equally applicable to the riper forms as to those which are less 
perfect. 

In computing dates, under this system of rules or any 
other, we need carefully to guard against certain very com- 
mon vicious processes. 

For example, it is an incorrect mode of reaching results, to 
take the numbers given in any Biblical list of monarchs, and 
simply add them together. This mode of operation takes 
no account of the broken years at the changes of reigns. It 
takes no account of possible interregna. It takes no account 
of instances in which two kings reign together as associates, 
so that the years assigned to one overlap those assigned to 
another. Moreover, since some of these items can only be 
obtained by comparing the dates themselves, we cannot use 
the items to correct any results we may have obtained by 
adding the dates. Still further, since any conclusions thus 
reached are positive mistakes, and not mere inaccuracies, we 
are precluded from correcting them by making averages, or 
computing mean results. All processes of this kind are 
utterly and hopelessly vicious. If such processes have some- 
times reached correct results, it has been by accident. 

Again, the process of reducing’ these ancient dates, before 
comparing them one with another, to years of the Christian 
era, or of some other era now in current use, is one that leaves 
room for very considerable errors. To begin with, the years 
of the Christian era, as we now compute them, begin the Ist 
of January; those of the chronology of the Hebrew kings be- 
gan in March or April. Two events might be in the same 
year, by our present count, and yet in different years, by their 
count, or the reverse. And even if the years were the same, 
yet, when we reduce the dates of one system to the numerals 
of another, we often reach only proximate results. We are 
uncertain whether our conclusion may not be erroneous, by a 
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year or two. And if there are errors, they may neutralize one 
another, when we come to combine the numbers, or may 
augment one another. Hence, in a long computation, errors 
amounting to many years may be introduced, merely through 
this vicious method of reduction. And the method affords no 
opportunity for either correcting or detecting such errors. 

It is, indeed, convenient to have a common standard for 
comparing the different sets of dates. But until these differ- 
ent sets of dates are adjusted to one another, the common 
standard, to be of any real use, must have the same unit with 
the dates themselves, and must afford a measure to which the 
dates can be accurately reduced. None of the modern eras 
satisfy these conditions. 

It is possible, however, to arrange a table, in which will 
appear the years of the successive kings, in parallel columns 
with a succession of numbers representing units of the same 
sort, in which the parallel numerals will check one another, 
and will leave no room for omissions or doublings. 

The year when the two separate kingdoms came into exist- 
ence, beginning with its New Year's day, is counted as the 
first year, alike of Jeroboam and of Rehoboam. To secure a 
homogeneous standard of comparison, let us call this the year 
One of the Disruption, that is, Annus Discidii 1, that is, a.Di. 1. 

Now write in a column, headed a.pi., the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc, up to 450 or more. Write in a parallel column the nu- 
merals of the successive reigns of the kings of the ten tribes; 
and in a third column, those of the kings of Judah. Add a 
fourth column, to be filled up, when you reach the time of 
Cyrus, with the years B.c.; anda fifth and a sixth, if you please, 
for Assyrian, Babylonian, or other parallel dates. In writing 
your numerals, be careful to make the parallel dates check one 
another. If you do the work correctly, you will thus tabulate, 
in the methods of written arithmetic, a solution of our problem. 
The following division of this article gives the same solution, 
in terms of mental arithmetic. 

III. We turn, then, to the examination of the dates them- 
selves. In this examination we shall simultaneously accom- 
plish three things: First, we shall find complete inductive proof 
of the validity of the four rules above given. Secondly, we 
shall ascertain the correct interpretation of the dates, under the 
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rules. Thirdly, we shall establish, with substantial conclusive- 
ness, the remarkable accuracy of the dates themselves. Simply 
by applying the rules, without a word of further explanation, 
neatly all the dates given in the Hebrew text and in the 
English Bible, including a large majority of those that have 
been disputed, fali into their places, and are shown to be un- 
doubtedly correct. All those which remain, with not more 
than two or three exceptions, are easily explicable as correct ; 
and that, in most instances, not merely by a hypothetical ex- 
planation, but by one that can be shown to be true, in pref- 
erence to all others. And the two or three mistaken dates are 
shown to be mistaken, by marks so clear that the absence of 
these marks from the other dates is proof, of some weight, in 
their favor. 

The induction now to be entered upon is designed to include 
all the chronological numerals given, for the period under con- 
sideration, both in the Hebrew text of all the Scriptural books, 
in the variant readings of the Septuagint, and in Josephus. 
Inadvertent omissions have doubtless been made, but probably 
none that affect the final conclusion. Such of these numerals 
as are not explicitly mentioned in the analysis, will be described 
and accounted for at its close. 

According to Chronicles, Josephus, and 1 Kings xiv. 21, Re- 
hoboam reigned seventeen years. These are evidently the first 
seventeen years A.Di., and the first seventeen of Jeroboam. 

He was succeeded by Abijah, who began, according to Chron., 
Jos., and 1 Kings xv. 1-2, in the 18th year of Jeroboam, and 
reigned three years. His three years are evidently the years 18, 
19, 20 A.Di. Since the ordinal number here is 18 and not 17, 
that is, since his reign is dated from the beginning of the eight- 
eenth and not from the close of the seventeenth, we may infer 
that it actually began with the new year, and that Rehoboam’s 
life extended through the whole, or substantially the whole ot 
his 17th regnal year. 

According to 1 Kings xv. 9, Asa came to the throne in the 
2oth year of Jeroboam. Since the year 20 a.Di. is already 
counted as the 3d of Abijah, this is likely to mean that Asa’s 
first year is the one which begins at the close of the 2oth 
year of Jeroboam; or, in other words, is the year 21 A.Di. This 
conclusion is made certain by the subsequent dates. This 
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dating of Asa’s first year from the close of the 2oth of Jero- 
boam, and not from the beginning of the 21st, doubtless in- 
dicates that his actual accession took place within the 2oth; 
that is, that Abijah died and was followed by Asa, at some 
time during the year that is counted as the 3d of Abijah. 

The Roman copies of the Septuagint date the death of Asa, 
and in a separate place, the accession of Abijah, in the 24th 
year of Jeroboam. This is certainly a mistake, for it contra- 
dicts all the other witnesses, and also the subsequent dates, as 
given by this witness in common with all the others, 

According to Jos. and 1 Kings xiv. 20, Jeroboam reigned 
twenty-two years. According to Jos, and 1 Kings xv.25, Nadab 
followed him in the second year of Asa. The second of Asa 
is the year 22 a.Di. Therefore this year is counted both as the 
22d of Jeroboam, and asthe 1st of Nadab. 

Nadab reigned two years, according to Jos.and 1 Kings. 
Baasha succeeded him in the 3d year of Asa,as we are in- 
formed in 1 Kings xv. 28, 33. The 3d yearof Asa is the 
year 23 A.Di. Therefore Nadab’s two years are the years 22 
and 23 A.Di.; and the latter of these two years is counted both 
as the 2d of Nadab and as the 1st of Baasha. 

According to Jos. and 1 Kings xv. 33, Baasha reigned twenty- 
four years. According to 1 Kings xvi. 8, Elah took the king- 
dom in the 26th year of Asa. Therefore Baasha’s twenty- 
four years are from the 3d to the 26th of Asa, that is, a.Di. 23- 
46; and a.pi. 46 is counted both as the 24th of Baasha, and as 
the 1st of his successor. 

According to Jos.and 1 Kings xvi. 8, Elah reigned two 
years. From 1 Kings xvi. 10, 15, we learn that he was fol- 
lowed by Zimri,in the 27th year of Asa. Therefore, Elah’s 
two years were the 26th and 27th of Asa, a.Di. 46, 47. 

From Jos, and 1 Kings xvi. 15, 23, we learn that Omri suc- 
ceeded Zimri, after only seven days, and reigned twelve years. 
The-passage in 1 Kings xvi. 29 affirms that Ahab succeeded him 
in the 38th year of Asa. Hence Omri’s twelve years were 
from the 27th to the 38th of Asa, 47-58 a.pi. The 27th of 
Asa, A.Di. 47, iS counted both to Omri and his predecessor ; and 
the 38th, a.pi. 58, both to him and his successor. This is con- 
firmed by the addition to the Roman copies of the Septuagint, 
mentioned below, which identifies the 11th of Omri with the 
37th of Asa. 
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But 1 Kings xvi. 23 dates the accession of Omri from the 
31st year of Asa; and Jos. Ant. 8, 12, 5, dates the same event 
from the 30th of Asa. An entirely satisfactory explanation of 
these numerals is found in the view that from the close of 
Asa’s 30th year and the opening of his 31st, Omri was recog- 
nized as sole king, the previous years of his reign having been 
disputed by his rival, Tibni, 1 Kings xvi. 21, and Jos. 

According to Chron. Jos. and 1 Kings xv. 10, Asa’s reign 
lasted forty-one years. His last year, therefore, was A.Di. 61. Ac- 
cording to 1 Kings xxii. 41, Jehoshaphat followed him in the 
4th year of Ahab, which was likewise a.i.61. Are we to 
count Jehoshaphat’s accession from the beginning of this year, 
or from the end of it? Evidently from the end of it, both 
because this is a case in which the ¥adazte mode of counting 
should prevail, and because only this mode of counting 
can be reconciled with the dates given below for the accessions 
of Ahaziah and Jehoram of Israel. Jehoshaphat’s first year, 
therefore, is the 5th of Ahab, a.pi. 62. This is dated at the 
close of the 4th year of Ahab, and not at the beginning of the 
5th, because the death of Asa and the actual reign of Jehosh- 
aphat began during the year that is counted as the 41st of 
Asa, 2 Chron. xvi. 13. 

The addition to the current text of 1 Kings xvi. 28, found in 
the Vatican copy of the Septuagint, says that Jehoshaphat 
became king in the 11th year of Omri, and Ahab in the sec- 
ond of Jehoshaphat. If these numerals are understood as 
contradictory to those above given, they are worthless; for 
on that supposition they are the self-contradictory testimony 
of a single witness, opposed to several better witnesses. But 
if we understand them as indicating that Jehoshaphat reigned 
along with Asa, during the five years before his own twenty- 
five years began, we find in them a statement quite probable 
in itself, and altogether-in agreement with all the other state- 
ments. These co-reigns were pretty frequent, and are not 
made any the less so by using such adjectives as “ absurd” 
and ‘“ gratuitous” in regard to them. Bishop Hervey says: 
‘The whole notion of these joint reigns has not the smallest 
foundation in fact, and unluckily does not come into play in 
the only cases where there might be any historical probability 
of their having occurred, as in the case of Asa’s illness and 
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Uzziah’s leprosy.” ‘‘Unluckily” for this statement, the no- 
tion of a joint reign does come into play, as we have just seen, 
in explaining a part of the evidence “in the case of Asa’s ill- 
ness.” There is no question as to the fact of frequent co- 
regency. This is explicitly mentioned in the case of Uzziah’s 
leprosy, and in half a dozen other instances. The only ques- 
tion is whether the years of a joint reign shall be counted to 
one king, or to the other, or to both. Here the usage differs. 
Sometimes they are counted in one way, and sometimes in 
another. Something may have depended on the degree of 
formality with which the junior regent assumed royal titles and 
prerogatives. 

We have seen that Ahab came to the throne in the 38th 
year of Asa. He reigned twenty-two years, according to Jos. 
and 1 Kings xvi. 29. These twenty-two must have been the 
last four of Asa and the first eighteen of Jehoshaphat, that 
is, A.Di. 58-79. 

But we are informed in 1 Kings xxii. 51, that Ahaziah of 
Israel came to the throne in the 17th year of Jehoshaphat, and 
reigned two years; and in 2 Kings iii. 1, that Jehoram suc- 
ceeded him in the 18th year of Jehoshaphat. The two years 
of Ahaziah must therefore be the 17th and 18th of Jehosha- 
phat, a.pi. 78-79, the same with the 21st and 22d of Ahab. 
The latter of these two years is also counted as the first of 
Jehoram. In other words, Ahaziah reigned with Ahab during 
the whole or a part of the 21st year of the latter, and during 
the small part of the 22d year which elapsed before the death 
of Ahab. Then he reigned alone for some months, but died 
and was succeeded by Jehoram before the end of the year. 
In this case, the time of the co-reign is counted as a part of 
that of the reign. 

According to Jos., Chron., and 1 Kings xxii. 42, Jehoshaphat 
reigned twenty-five years. Since, as we have just seen, his 
18th year was the first of Jehoram of Israel, his 25th was the 
8th of Jehoram, namely, a.pi. 86. 

But in 2 Kings viii. 16, we are told that Jehoram of Judah 
came to the throne in the 5th year of Jehoram of Israel. The 
text, however, explicitly calls this a co-reign; the first four 


years counted to Jehoram are coincident with the last four 
counted to his father. 
2 
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According to Jos., 2 Kings ili. 1, vii. 25, ix. 29, Jehoram of 
Israel reigned twelve years, that is, A.Di. 79-90. 

According to 2 Chron. xxi. 18-19, Jehoram of Judah died 
just at the end of a year, doubtless living over a few hours 
into the new year. Hence, the usual reckoning, as found in 
Chron., Jos., and 2 Kings viii. 17, assigns that year to him, 
making him to have reigned eight years, from the 5th to the 
12th of Jehoram of Israel, a.pi. 83-90. In pursuance of the 
same reckoning, Ahaziah is said to have succeeded him in the 
r2th year of Jehoram of Israel, in 2.Kings viii. 25. But in 
2 Kings ix. 29, a different mode of reckoning is used. The 
small fraction of time by which Jehoram survived the new 
year is disregarded, and the reign of Ahaziah is dated from 
the close of the 11th year of Jehoram of Israel. 

If we follow this last reckoning Ahaziah reigned one year 
by the ¥udazte mode of counting. If we follow the other, 
he reigned one year by the /svae/7te mode of counting. In 
either case, his one year, Jos. and 2 Kings viii. 26, coincides 
with the 12th of Jehoram of Israel, a.pi. go. 

The nearly simultaneous death of these two kings, dur- 
ing the year 90 A.Di., probably near its close, terminates a dis- 
tinct period in the chronology of the kings. From this point, 
what we have hitherto known as the /svaelzte mode of reck- 
oning falls into disuse, save in a few exceptional instances. 
The ¥udazte mode of reckoning is used for the kings of both 
lines. 

Athaliah, according to Chron., Jos., and 2 Kings xi. 3, 4 and 
xii. I, reigned six years, and was succeeded by Joash, in the 
7th year of Jehu. Her reign, therefore, is a.Di. gi-96. A 
few copies of the Vulgate in Kings make her reign seven years. 
The Vatican copy of the Septuagint, in:2 Chron. xxiii. 1, as- 
signs the accession of Joash to the 8th year of Jehu. If these 
numerals deserve any attention, they indicate merely a variant 
method of counting, in which the last part of A.Di. 90 is 
counted as the first year of Athaliah and Jehu. But as Atha- 
liah reigns in Judah, her first year should naturally be counted, 
according to the ¥adazte method, as the year a.pi. gt. And 
as the reigns of the immediate successors of Jehu are counted 
according to this method, it is natural to suppose that his 
is so counted also. 
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According to 2 Kings x. 36, Jehu reigned twenty-eight 
years. According to 2 Kings xiii. 1, Jehoahaz succeeded him 
in the 23d year of Joash. The twenty-eight years of Jehu, 
therefore, must coincide with the six of Athaliah and the first 
twenty-two of Joash, a.pi. g1-118. 

According to Jos. and 2 Kings xiii. 1, Jehoahaz reigned 
seventeen years. This makes his last year coincident with 
the 39th year of Joash, and the first year of his successor, 
Jehoash of Israel, coincident with the goth year of Joash. 
This is confirmed by the statement of Chron., Jos., and 2 
Kings xii. 1, that Joash reigned forty years; together with 
the statement of Jos., and of 2 Kings xiv. 1, that he was fol- 
lowed by Amaziah in the 2d year of Jehoash of Israel. 

But Jos. and 2 Kings xiii. ro declare that Jehoash began 
to reign in the 37th year of Joash of Judah. If both these 
sets of numerals are true, and they both seem beyond dispute, 
they prove a co-reign of Jehoahaz and Jehoash, during the 
last three years of the former, which were the 37th, 38th, and 
39th of Joash of Judah, which were 133-5 A.pi. These years 
of co-reign are not included in the sixteen years of the reign 
of Jehoash, 

Jehoahaz, therefore, reigned seventeen years, A.Di. [119-135. 
Joash of Judah reigned forty years, a.pi. 97-136. After Je- 
hoahaz, according to Chron., Jos., and 2 Kings xiii. 10, Jehoash 
reigned sixteen years. These, according to the dates given in 
the Bible, were a.pi. 136-151. Amaziah reigned twenty-nine 
years, according to Chron., Jos., and Kings, beginning the 2d 
year of Jehoash of Israel, according to Jos. and 2 Kings xiv. 
1,2. The 29 are a.Di. 137-65. 

Jeroboam II. succeeded Jehoash of Israel in the 15th year 
of Amaziah, according to Jos. and 2 Kings xiv. 23, and, ac- 
cording to the latter, reigned forty-one years. Hence, his years 
were A.DI. 151-191, and the first of these years is counted both 
to him and to his predecessor. 

Instead of the numerals thus given, Jos. 9, 8, 1 assigns but 
twenty-seven years to Jehu, and Jos. 9, 8, 5 dates the acces- 
sion of Jehoahaz in the 21st year of Joash of Judah. The 
closing year of Jehoahaz is thus made to synchronize with the 
37th of Joash of Judah. This can be made to agree with 
the following numbers by making the first year of Jehoash 
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to begin at the close of the 37th of Joash; and counting the 
4oth year of Joash as also the first of Amaziah, which would 
thus begin at the close of the 2d year of Jehoash. Then the 
16th year of Jehoash would fall the year before the first of 
Jeroboam II., in the 15th year of Amaziah. The dates, as 
expressed in years A.Di., would thus be considerably changed 
from those given above, between A.pi. 133 and 150, and all 
dates above 150 would be lowered one year. 

Josephus, moreover, Ant. 9, 10, 3, assigns forty years to Jero- 
boam IL, instead of the forty-one given in Kings; and says that 
Uzziah came to the throne in the 14th year of Jeroboam, the 
date given in the Kings being the 27th of Jeroboam. To 
make these numerals consistent with those just given, we 
must suppose that Josephus counts the reign of Uzziah as 
beginning at the close of the 14th year of Jeroboam, which 
was the 28th of Amaziah. On this supposition, the next year is 
counted both as the 29th of Amaziah and as the 1st of Uzziah. 

These numerals, therefore, date the 1st year of Uzziah as 
A.Di, 164, which is thirteen years earlier than the date apparent- 
ly assigned to it in Kings. It is an argument of some weight, 
in favor of the numerals of Josephus, that they make, in this 
part of the chronology, a continuous list, without interregnum 
or co-reign; while those of Kings apparently make Jehoash 
and Jehoahaz to have reigned together for three years, and also 
an interregnum of eleven years between Amaziah and Uzziah. 
The received chronology of the margins of our English Bibles 
counts this interregnum so improbable, that it is necessary to 
get rid of it by supposing, instead, a co-reign for eleven years 
of Jeroboam and Jehoash, : 

But, on the other hand, it is against these numerals of 
Josephus that they need so much explanation. Too many 
adjustments are required in order to harmonize them. It is 
further against them, that they can readily be accounted for 
as.a somewhat complicated attempt to reconcile seeming dis- 
crepancies in the chronology, while those of the Bible cannot. 
It is further against them, that the Bible is, on any estimate 
of evidence, decidedly a better witness than Josephus, It is 
atso against them, as we shall see, that they require some 
very clumsy readjustments a little further on; and, finally, as 
we shall also see, that they do not fit the long numbers given 
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by Josephus and others, nearly as well as do the dates given 
in the Bible. 

The chronologists are, doubtless, correct when they say 
that we have no right to assume an interregnum, But to as- 
sume the existence of an interregnum is one thing, and to zz- 
fer it from a comparison of well-established dates is quite a 
different thing. To avoid such an inference by the hypothesis 
of a co-reign, of which there is no other evidence, is, at best, 
inconclusive reasoning. If Uzziah came to the throne in the 
27th year of the reign of Jeroboam II., counted from the death 
of Jehoash, then the interregnum of eleven years is easily 
accounted for by the anarchy that characterized the last half 
of Amaziah’s reign; 2 Kings xiv. 17-20, 2 Chron. xxv. 25-28, 
Jos. Ant. 9, 9, 3. We are, therefore, justified in accepting, 
provisionally, at least, this understanding of the date, and fix- 
ing the fifty-two years of Uzziah as the years 177~—228 a.Di. 
This view, as opposed to that of Josephus and the received 
chronology, will be hereafter established by yet more conclu- 
sive proof. 

According to 2 Kings xv. 8, Zechariah followed Jeroboam 
II. in the 38th year of Uzziah, a.pi. 214. There was, therefore, 
an interregnum of twenty-two years. The view of the received 
chronology as to the accession of Uzziah, admits the interreg- 
num before Zechariah, but, of course, shortens it to eleven years, 
Josephus gives no dates. 

From 2 Kings xv. 17, we learn that Menahem came to the 
throne of Israel in the 39th year of Uzziah. His ten years, 
mentioned by Kings and Josephus, are counted from the close 
of the 39th, and are, therefore, the 40th to the 49th of Uzziah, 
A.Di. 216-225. 

The two years assigned to Pekahiah by Josephus and Kings, 
are, according to 2 Kings xv. 23, the 50th and 51st of Uzziah, 
A.Di. 226, 227. 

The twenty years assigned to Pekah by Josephus and 
Kings began, according to 2 Kings xv. 27, with the 52d year 
of Uzziah, and are, therefore, A.Di. 228-247 

The first of the sixteen years assigned to Jotham by Kings, 
Chron., and Jos., was, according to 2 Kings xv. 32, the 2d year 
of Pekah. The sixteen years, therefore, were from the 2d to 
the 17th of Pekah, a.pi. 229-244. 
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Ahaz began to reign, according to 2 Kings xvi. 1, Fudazte 
count, at the close of the 17th year of Pekah. According to 
Kings, Chron., and Jos., he reigned sixteen years, namely, A.Di. 
245-260. 

According to 2 Kings xvii. 1, Hoshea of Israel began to 
reign in the 12th year of Ahaz. In order to make his nine 
years, as given by Kings and Josephus, reach to the 6th of 
Hezekiah, we must date the beginning of his 1st year from 
the close of the t2th year of Ahaz, and make his reign to have 
been 257-265 A.Di. This gives an interregnum of nine years, A.Di. 
248-256, from the time when he smote Pekah, at the beginning 
of the 2oth year from the accession of Jotham, 2 Kings xv. 30, 
and the close of Pekah’s 2oth year, 2 Kings xv. 27, and Jose- 
phus. The received chronology allows this interregnum. 
Josephus avoids precise dates. 

This interregnum of nine years, together with that following 
the reign of Jeroboam II., which.the received chronology fixes 
at eleven years, accomplish, it will be noticed, precisely the 
same ends which George Smith, in the passage cited above, 
seeks to accomplish by adding ten years to the reign of Jero- 
boam II., and ten to the reign of Pekah. And certainly 
it is better to accomplish the end by following the evi- 
dence, as we have done, than by interpolating arbitrary recti- 
fications of the evidence, such as he proposes. And if these 
two interregna are admitted, who can interpose any reasonable 
objection to admitting, on evidence exactly similar, the inter- 
regnum of eleven years between the reigns of Amaziah and 
Uzziah ? . 

Hezekiah came to the throne in’the 3d year of Hoshea, ac- 
cording to 2 Kings xviii. 1; the 4th, according to Jos. Ant, 
9, 13, 1. His 4th year was the 7th of Hoshea, according to 2 
Kings xviii. 9. The close of the siege of Samaria was in 
Hoshea’s oth year, according to 2 Kings xvii. 6; xviii. 10; 
Jos. Ant. 9, 14, 1. This was the 6th year of Hezekiah, 
according to 2 Kings xviii. 10; the end of the 6th, according 
to the Septuagint of the same passage; the 7th, according 
to Josephus. These numerals are all entirely accordant. 
Hezekiah’s reign is counted, in the /svae/zte mode of reck- 
oning, from the close of the 3d year of Hoshea or the begin- 
ning of the 4th; his 1st year being also counted the 16th of 
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Ahaz, and his twenty-nine years being a.pDi. 260-288, and the 
deportation, at the end of his 6th year, being at the close of the 
year 265 A.DIi. 

At this point the dates of Josephus again coincide with those of 
the Bible. But if we add the years of the kings of Judah, as given 
by him, from the 1st year of Uzziah to the 6th of Hezekiah, 
we can hardly make them less than eighty-nine years. A simi- 
lar addition will not give more than sixty-nine years for the 
corresponding reigns of the kings of Israel. Either his num- 
bers are contradictory, or else they imply the existence of co- 
reigns among the kings of Judah, or of interregna among the 
Israelitish reigns. Doubtless the most feasible disposition of 
the matter is to say that these statements of Josephus are to be 
interpreted by the ordinal numbers given in the Bible, and that 
they therefore imply the two interregna mentioned above, one 
of nine years between Pekah and Hoshea, and one of eleven 
years between Jeroboam II. and Zechariah. This brings the 
taking of Samaria, according to Josephus, just at the close of 
A.Di. 252. The difference between Josephus and Kings at this 
point is precisely the difference between the two numbers given 
for the rst year of Uzziah, namely, the 14th and the 27th of Jero- 
boam II. All the other differences have been balanced, by the 
different reckonings of the ordinal numbets, that became neces- 
sary in order to make the numerals of Josephus intelligible. 

Manasseh reigned fifty-five years. So say Chron., Jos. 2 
Kings xxi. 1. The years were 289-343 A.Di. 

Amon is said by Jos., Chron., and 2 Kings xxi. 19 to have 
reigned two years. Since the long numbers hereafter to be 
considered, as well as the Assyrian and Babylonian Canons, re- 
quire the number of years between the captivity of Israel and 
that of Judah to be two years less than a full count of the 
reigns, according to the ¥adazte reckoning, would make it ; and 
since the three accessions of Manasseh, Amon, and Josiah, are 
the’ only ones which are not fixed by check numbers; and since 
a short, troubled reign, like that of Amon, is more likely than 
the longer reigns to be counted after the /svae/z¢e manner; we as- 
sume that this reign is so counted, and that a.pi. 343 is at once 
the 55th of Manasseh, and the 1st of Amon; and a.pi. 344 the 
2d of Amon and the 1st of Josiah, Let it be noticed, however, 
that this is the only point asszmed in this whole analysis. All 
other points used have been proved, 
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Then Josiah’s thirty-one years, see Chron., Jos., and 2 Kings 
XXii. I, are A.Di. 344-374. 

Since Jeremiah prophesied twenty-three years from the 13th 
of Josiah to the 4th of Jehoiakim, Jer. xxv. 3, 1, Jehoiakim’s 
Ist year was what we should naturally suppose it to be, the 
year after the last of Josiah, avi. 375; and his eleven years 
ended 4.pi. 385. 

Since Jehoiakim’s 4th year was Nebuchadnezzar’s rst, and 
Zedekiah’s 11th year was Nebuchadnezzar’s 19th (see Jer. xxv. 
1; 2 Kings xxv. 8, and many other’ references), Zedekiah’s 
eleven years are a.Di. 386-396. Of course, it is through 
inadvertence that Josephus calls the 11th of Zedekiah the 18th 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The burning of the temple was a.pDi. 
396. 

The first year of the captivity of Jehoiachin was the 8th of 
Nebuchadnezzar, 2 Kings xxiv. 12, A.pDi. 385. Therefore, the 
Ist year of Evil Merodach, which was the 37th of the captiv- 
ity of Jehoiachin, was a.Di. 421. This computation follows the 
usual Biblical method, in such cases, counting the 8th of Neb- 
uchadnezzar as the first of the thirty-seven. Ezekiel apparently 
computes by this method when he intends to speak principally 
of duration of time, as in xxxili. 21. But when he uses a 
numeral to date an event, rather than to describe duration of ° 
time, he counts the years of the captivity of Jehoiachin as 
beginning with the following new year, thus making them the 
same with the current years of the reign of Zedekiah. This is 
proved by comparing Ezek. xxiv. 1, 2, for example, with 2 
Kings xxv. 1, and Jer. lii. 4. This latter way of speaking of 
these dates is certainly the one most used by Ezekiel. It is 
difficult to decide whether his book shows more than one ex- 
ception. But it must be that in xxxiii. 21, at least, he counts 
“the 12th year of our captivity” as including the year in which 
Jehoiachin was carried away, and not as beginning with the 
following new year ; for on the latter supposition, the news of 
the smiting of the city would have been an entire year longer 
than the usual time in reaching him. 

- On these principles, the “ fifth year” of Ezek. i. 2 is the same 
with the 5th of Zedekiah, namely a.pi. 390. The “thirtieth 
year” of Ezekiel i. 1, whatever this numeral may indicate, 
counts back to a.Di. 361, the famous 18th year of Josiah. The 
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dates in Ezekiel villi. 1; xx. 1; xxvi. 1; XXiX. I; XXX. 20; 
XxXxii, 1,17; xl 1, and xxix. 17, may be similarly estimated. 

If the seventy years of the captivity be counted from the 3d 
of Jehoiakim, when Daniel and his companions were carried 
away, Daniel i. 1, they are a.pi. 377 to 446, including the whole 
of the year of the first of the final deportations, and the whole 
of the year of the first return. It is also just seventy years 
from the close of the year A.Di. 396, in which the first temple 
was destroyed, to that of a.pi. 466, in which the second temple 
was finished. 

Besides the numerals which present special difficulties, and 
which are reserved to be examined by themselves, this analysis 
has omitted a few which are mere repetitions ; and a few others 
as irrelevant, as, for instance, those denoting the ages of kings 
at their accession, or the duration of the desolation of Tyre or 
of Egypt; and yet a few others, which are hardly intelligible, 
except by the aid of profane chronology, or of the long numbers, 

The year counted in the Bible as the first of Cyrus is B.c. 
536. This corresponds, as we have just seen, to a.Di. 446, and 
thus enables us, if we choose, to reduce the dates we have fixed, 
to terms of the Christian era. 

IV. It would greatly facilitate a compact presentation of 
the whole subject if we were now to turn from the Israelitish 
records to those of other history. Our limits forbid this, but 
an assertion or two in regard to these foreign chronologies 
will be of value in introducing our discussion of the “long 
numbers” of Josephus and the Scriptures. 

The impression is prevalent that the numerals of the Ptol- 
emaic Canon, of Berosus, of the Assyrian Canon, and of the 
other Assyrian records are discrepant among themselves and 
decidedly in conflict with those of the Israelitish records. 
But, if we are to judge by the evidence now before the pub- 
lic (which seems to be both abundant and explicit enough for 
the purpose), both parts of this impression are mistaken. 
The agreement between all these old chronologies is prob- 
ably closer than the most sanguine antiquarian has dared to 
claim. A large number of supposed discrepancies are wiped 
out, and, with them, a great many ingenious reconciliations 


proposed by experts, by merely establishing a correct under- 
standing of the Biblical numerals. 
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For illustration, the chronology given in the margins of 
most of our reference Bibles agrees more nearly than that of 
most other schemes with that proposed in this article. The 
most important single difference is, as we have seen, that the 
chronology as given in our Bibles omits the interregnum of 
eleven years before the reign of Uzziah, thus shortening the 
whole period by that amount. Then, with an evident con- 
sciousness that the period thus shortened is too short, it 
lengthens it again by a year at a time by giving the longest 
possible interpretation to particular numbers. These differ- 
ences, slight as they are, have marked importance when we 
come to compare the numerals of the Bible narratives either 
with those of the foreign chronologies or with the long num- 
bers. Coincidences which, on the one scheme, are merely 
general and vague and pointless, become, on the other, minute 
and striking and full of evidential value. 

The argument from the long numbers of Josephus does 
not greatly depend on the question whether Josephus himself 
is a trustworthy witness. It turns rather on the improbability 
of such coincidences as are now to be enumerated, except on 
condition of the truth of each of the coinciding statements. 
But it happens to be a fact that all the numerals found in our 
present copies of Josephus, which belong. exclusively to the — 
period of which we are now treating, and to Hebrew chro- 
nology as distinguished from foreign chronology, are either 
trustworthy or else too clumsily untrustworthy to mislead any 
one. The following is designed as an exhaustive list of the 
Josephan long numbers which neither depend on foreign 
dates nor on dates outside this périod. 

In Ant. 10, 4, 4, he says of Josiah:, ‘And he burnt the 
bones of the false prophets upon that altar which Jeroboam 
had first built. And as the prophet who came to Jeroboam 
when he was offering sacrifice, and, when all the people 
heard him, foretold what would come to pass, namely, that a 
certain man of the house of David, Josiah by name, should 
do what is here mentioned; it also happened that those pre- 
dictions took effect after 361 years.” Turn to the analysis 
given above and notice that the 18th year of Josiah—the 
year in which he overthrew the altar in Bethel—was the year 
361 A.Di. Can the coincidence be better accounted for than 
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on the supposition that Josephus in this instance told the 
truth and that our interpretation of the dates is correct? 

In Ant. 10, 9, 7, he says: ‘ But the entire interval of time 
which passed from the captivity of the Israelites to the carry- 
ing away of the two tribes, proved to be a hundred and thirty 
years, six months, and ten days.” Now the burning of the 
temple occurred, according to the Bible, in the fifth month of 
the 19th year of Nebuchadnezzar—that is, a.pi. 396. It prob- 
ably extended through several days. Jos. Ant. 10, 8, 5 
dates it on the first day of the month; 2 Kings xxv. 8, the 
seventh; and Jer. lii. 12, the tenth. Take the last as prop- 
erly the date of the most important event in the captivity of 
the two tribes. From 395 years, 5 months, and 10 days 
subtract 130 years, 6 months, and 1o days, and we have as 
remainder 264 years, 11 months,—that is, the closing month 
of the year 265 a.pi.; the same as the date given above for 
the taking of Samaria, the most important event in the de- 
portation of the ten tribes. For the period covered by this 
long number, the dates of Josephus agree with those of the 
Bible, except that he makes the burning of the temple to 
have been a year earlier. It would, of course, be possible so 
to readjust the dates of the period as to make the long num- 
ber correspond to the 18th of Nebuchadnezzar instead of the 
19th. But such readjustment would be unnatural, and would 
not agree so well with either the preceding or the following 
long numbers. 

In the subtraction just made, we took the numbers as they 
are given. As Josephus, however, constantly uses the frac- 
tion six months and ten days in this connection, it is probable 
that for some reason, good or bad, he has substituted this for 
the five months and one, seven, or ten days, and then neg- 
lected all other fractions of a year. In that case we should 
have, instead of the above subtraction, the following: 130 
years, 6 months, and 10 days subtracted from 395 years, 6 
months, and 10 days, leaves 265 years. At all events, this 
form of computation will be most convenient for the numbers 
that follow. If it is inaccurate, the inaccuracy is yet too 
small materially to affect the result. 

In Ant. 10, 8, 5, in the section where he dates the burning 
of the temple in the 18th of Nebuchadnezzar, he says: ‘‘ Now 
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the temple was burnt four hundred and seventy years, six 
months, and ten days after it was built.” According to the 
mistaken reckoning of Josephus, which he uses in this sec- 
tion, the temple was burnt (if our computation of the Bible 
dates be correct), 394 years, 6 months, and 10 days after the 
Disruption. Addto this the eighty years which Josephus mis- 
takenly assigns to Solomon (Ant. 8, 7, 8), and we have 474 
years, 6 months, and 10 days. Subtract from this the four 
years of Solomon’s reign which elapsed before the building 
of the temple, and we have the 470 years, 6 months, and 10 
days. 

Add to this again these four years of Solomon’s reign and 
the forty years of the reign of David, and the result will be 
514 years, 6 months, and 10 days—the sum given in Jos. Ant. 
10, 8, 4,* as that of the reigns of the twenty-one kings of the 
house of David. 

In Ant. 10, 8, 4, Josephus assigns twenty years to Saul, 
and eighteen years to Saul, before the death of Samuel, in 
Ant. 6, 14, 9. Add eighteen to the number just given, and we 
have the 532 years, six months, and ten days assigned, in some 
copies of Ant. 11, 4, 8, as the entire duration of the kingly 
government, including the reign of Saul. 

Josephus is doubtless mistaken in giving eighty years. to’ 
Solomon, and twenty or eighteen to Saul, But that does not 
change the fact that each of the three instances just given as- 
sumes that the 18th year of Nebuchadnezzar was the year 
395 of the Disruption. There can hardly be any doubt of 
this, because it can hardly be doubted that the numbers were 
made up in the way that has been described. 

In Ant. 20, 10, 1, it is said that there were eighteen high- 
priests during the 466 years, 6 months, and 10 days from 
Solomon to Josedek, whom Nebuchadnezzar carried captive. 
Comparing this passage with Ant. 10, 8, 5,and 6, we con- 
clude that this list includes Zadok at the beginning, and Jose- 
dek at the end. As we know the dates neither of the acces- 
sion of Zadok, nor of the deposition of Josedek, we can com- 
pare this numeral with the preceding, only so far as to notice 
that there is no contradiction. 


* Sixteen days are given in some copies. 
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Nor is there any necessary contradiction between the num- 
bers given and the 477 years 6 months mentioned in the 
Wars 6, 10, I, as the interval between the settlement of Jeru- 
salem by David and its entire demolition by the Babylonians ; 
though this latter number, if correct, is doubtless differently 
made up from the previous numbers. 
In Ant. 9, 11, 3, it is said that Nahum, in the time of Jotham, 
foretold the destruction of Nineveh, 115 years before it hap- 
pened. In Ant. 11, 1, 2, Isaiah is said to have prophesied 
140 years before the destruction of the temple. Both data 
agree with the views taken in this article, but are too general 
to be of great use in confirming them. 
In Ant. 9, 11, 1, Josephus says: ‘Now this Pekah held 
the government twenty years, and proved a wicked man, and 
a transgressor. But the king of Assyria, whose name was 
Tiglath Pilezer, when he had made an expedition against the 
Israelites, and had overrun all the land of Gilead, and the re- 
gion beyond Jordan, and the adjoining country, which is called 
Galilee, and Kadesh and Hazor, made the inhabitants pris- 
oners, and transplanted them into his own kingdom.” In the 
next chapter, and apparently later in chronological order, is 
the account of the invasion of Judah by Pekah and Rezin, and ‘ 
of the interference of Tiglath Pilezer in behalf of Ahaz. This 
account states that Tiglath Pilezer ‘transplanted the people 
of Damascus into the Upper Media, and brought a colony of 
Assyrians, and planted them in Damascus. He also afflicted 
the land of Israel, and took many captives out of it.” Now, 
the first of the two events thus described is evidently the be- 
ginning of the deportation of the ten tribes, and is either iden- 
tical with the second or antecedent to it. Hence it occurred 
before the death of Pekah, which the received chronology 
places at A.Di. 236, but whicha more correct computation of the 
elements used in the received chronology, or of the numerals 
of Josephus, would fix at a.Di. 234. 
Now, in Jos, Ant. 9, 14, 1, we read: ‘So the ten tribes of 
the Israelites were removed out of Judea 947 years after their 
forefathers were come out of the land of Egypt, and possessed 
themselves of this country, but 800 years after Joshua had 
been their leader, and, as I have already observed, 240 years, 
seven months, and seven days after they revolted from Reho- 
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boam.” Perhaps none of these numerals deserve much con- 
sideration. But so far as they are worthy of notice, it is cer- 
tain that the 240 years cannot refer to the deportation when 
Samaria was taken; for that, according to Josephus and the 
received chronology, was at least as late as A.pi. 252; and ac- 
cording to the numerals given in this article, checked, as they 
are, by long numbers already examined, was a.pi. 265. And if 
we refer the 240 years to the deportation under Tiglath Pile- 
zer, it disagrees with what we have just found to be the dates 
given by Josephus and our marginal Bibles; but is entirely 
consistent with those claimed in this article. According to 
these dates, if this first deportation occurred 241 A.Di., it pre- 
ceded, by a few years, the interference in behalf of Ahaz. 

Hales, Vol. I., p. 103, lays great stress on this date, which he 
calls “another genuine date of 240 years,” and “this curious 
and admirable date ;” and ascribes to Josephus as “ the greatest 
proof” “of his great skill in adjusting this period of his chro- 
nology.” Elales deals with this marvel of chronological skill, 
by first adding together all the reigns of the kings of Fudah, 
without regard to the fact that some of them were co-reigns 
up to the 6th or 7th of Hezekiah. This aggregate he makes 
to be 271 or 272 years. Then he subtracts from it 32 years for 
Tsraclitish interregna, and, wonderful to tell, the result is about 
240! Asif Josephus here professed to give an aggregate of 
the reigns of Israelitish kings, instead of the duration of their 
residence in the country! And as if a remainder, varying by' 
a unit or two from the one required, and produced by adding 
six or seven to the minuend, were a marvel of chronological 
coincidence ! 

We speak of what took place in “ sixty-five,” or in “ seventy- 
six,” or of the presidential election that is to take place in 
“eighty,” thus briefly designating some year of the present or 
some other well-known century. The same usage, according 
to Hales, Vol. I, p. 14, prevails among Jewish chronologists. 
“Thus the epoch of the De/uge, is written contractedly 656, 
instead of a.m. 1656; Adraham’s migration to Charran, 18, 
instead of A.M, 2018.” This usage may be very ancient. With 
this in mind, one feels tempted to translate Is, vii. 8, “And 
within ¢he year s¢xty-five shall Ephraim be broken, that it be 
not a people.” The year sixty-five of the century then current 
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was A.Di. 265, the year when Samaria was taken, If this trans- 
lation were accepted it would meet, remarkably well, all the 
requirements of the context. The usual explanation of the 
passage, however, is equally well adapted to our present pur- 
pose. The prediction was doubtless spoken in the first year of 
Ahaz, which our numerals make to be a.pi. 245, and the depor- 
tation of the ten tribes is supposed to have been completed by 
Esar Haddon, the year of his great expedition to Egypt, 
exactly sixty-five years later. 

In Ezek. iv. 5, we read, “ For I have laid upon thee the years 
of their iniquity, according to the number of the days, 390 
days: so shalt thou bear the iniquity of the house of Israel.” 
This seems to be dated, Ezek. i. 2, in or a little after the fifth 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity. Of this George Smith says: 
“The latter date will fall in B.c. 594 or 593, and if Solomon 
died B.c. 981, there will be 388 years difference between the 
two events, which is very close to Ezekiel’s statement.” If, 
instead of this approximation, we turn over the dates advo- 
cated in this article, we find that the 5th year of Jehoiachin’s 
captivity is A.Di. 390. 

Now about half the instances thus given are either vague, 
or else not very intelligible. These have only a negative 
weight in our argument. Their evidence being in, all the evi- 
dence of this class is in, and we know that none of it is in- 
consistent with our view; but, so far as these instances are 
concerned, it is worth little for establishing either our view or 
any other. But the other half of the instances are entirely 
pointed and definite. How does it happen that, different as 
they are, they all alike fit the current numerals, as we have 
worked them out? They do not thus fit any possible adjust- 
ment of the numerals given by Josephus himself. They do 
not fit the chronology of Usher, and they fit still less any of 
the more recent schemes. We paid no attention to them, ex- 
cept in dating the single reign of Amon, while we were work- 
ing out the current dates. We simply took the dates as they 
were given, and adjusted them according to certain rigid rules 
of arithmetic. Even in regard to the reign of Amon, we 
only used the long numbers to enable us to choose between 
two adjustments, otherwise equally tenable. How does it 
happen, then, that these different long numbers fit our dates, 
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all along the line, and that without explanation or manipula- 
tion? If both sets of numerals have been accurately handed 
down from some one who knew them to be true, the whole is 
accounted for. Can it be accounted for in any other way ? 

V. Our subject loses interest as we turn to the numerals 
which yet remain to be disposed of. They are so few in 
number, and so unimportant, that one might easily concede 
them all to be mistakes of transcription, merely to save him- 
self the labor of looking them up. Whatever becomes of the 
instances which remain, the remarkable accuracy of the Bibli- 
cal numerals is already vindicated, and vindicated with no 
other explanation of any numeral than the simple pointing out 
of its natural meaning. 

There are two instances of evidently mistaken numbers. 

One of these is that for the age of Jehoiachin at his acces- 
sion. Inthe Hebrew text, and in the Vatican copy of the Sep- 
tuagint of 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, this is given as eight years; but 
in 2 Kings xxiv. 8, and in the Alexandrian copy of the Sep- 
tuagint of 2 Chron., and in 1 Esdras i. 43, it is eighteen years. 
Certainly, one of the two is mistaken. The preponderance 
of proof is clearly in favor of the numeral eighteen, and this 
view seems to be placed beyond a doubt by the exploits at- 
tributed to Jehoiachin in Ezek. xix. 5-9, 2 Kings xxiv. 9, 15, 
and elsewhere. 

The other evidently mistaken numeral is in 2 Chron. xxii. 2, 
where Ahaziah is said to have been forty-two years old at his , 
accession, instead of twenty-two, as in 2 Kings viii, 26. There 
can be no doubt as to which number is correct, for if he was 
forty-two, he was older than his father, as the numerals for 
the age and reign of Jehoram show. The oldest Greek copies 
here make the numeral to be twenty. - It looks as if the trans- 
lator began to correct the number, and in the excitement of 
making the correction, forgot to put in the “two.” Some of 
the recent Greek manuscripts and editions have completed 
the correction, making the number twenty-two, to agree with 
that in the Kings. 

These two instances have many points in common. The 
mistakes are both in Chronicles, and not in Kings. In both 
instances, some or all of the Greek copies differ with the He- 
brew, in regard to the mistaken reading. Yet, in both in- 
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stances, the very oldest Greek copies seem to recognize the 
mistaken reading as already in the Hebrew text. It is a very 
ancient blunder, and not a modern one. This is confirmed by 
the fact that Josephus, in both instances, omits the numeral, 
as if he found the discrepant numbers in existence, and was 
unwilling to take the responsibility of deciding between them. 
Neither instance is particularly encouraging to the wise men 
who explain numerical difficulties by guessing that some 
ancient copy must have expressed the numerals by letters, 
and some copyist have mistaken one letter for another. On 
this theory the change from eighteen to eight would require 
the dropping of a letter, and not the mere changing of one. 
If the change, in the other instance, had been from forty-two 
to twenty-two, instead of the opposite, it might be plausibly 
‘explained by this sort of conjecture. An imperfect Mem 
might easily have been mistaken for a Kaph; but a Kaph 
would hardly be taken for a Mem in any alphabet in which 
Hebrew was ever written. The same mental and physical 
condition which caused the copyist to write “forty” in 2 Chron. 
xxii. 2, instead of the ‘‘twenty ” he meant to write, also caused 
him to write ‘‘ Azariah” for ‘“ Ahaziah” a few lines further on. 
In 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9, the transcriber doubtless intended to 
write ‘‘ sh’moneh esreh,” but having written the final 4 of the 
first word, he carelessly mistook it for the final 4 of the sec- 
ond, and proceeded to write the following words, and thus 
wrote the ezg¢ and omitted the eez. 

This comment would, perhaps, be trivial were it not that 
the practice of emending Bible numerals has intrenched itself 
so elaborately behind this theory of a supposed alphabetical 
notation of the numbers in the ancient copies. On this ac- 
count, it is worth noticing, that just in the places where, if at 
all, we should expect to find evidence of the truth of this 
theory, what little evidence there is, all favors the contrary 
view. 

In distinct contrast with these two genuine instances of 
mistaken numerals, let us turn to the alleged mistake concern- 
ing the age of Rehoboam when he became king. In 1 Kings 
xiv. 21, and 2 Chron. xii. 13; this is said to have been forty-one. 
But on the current assumption that he succeeded Solomon 


immediately, or after an interval of only a few months, this 
3 
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numeral is beset with difficulties. In the accounts of the dis- 
ruption, Rehoboam certainly appears to be hardly more than 
a child in age. The men of his own years are represented 
as equally crude and rash with him. In 2 Chron, xiii. 7, Abijah 
athrms that the revolt occurred “‘ when Rehoboam was young 
and tender-hearted, and could not withstand them.” Both 
the Scriptures and Josephus contain statement after state- 
ment to the same effect. Moreover, it is not easy to recon- 
cile the character assigned to Solomon at the beginning of his 
reign, with the notion of his having then been for some time 
married to an Ammonite wife, with a boy already a year old. 

The Bible Commentary proposes as ‘* the best way of remov- 
ing the whole difficulty ” to read “twenty-one ” for “ forty-one.’ 
It says, “ The corruption is one which might easily take place, 
if letters were used for numerals.” “It is evident that an ill- 
written Kaph might be mistaken by a copyist for a faded 
Mem.” Lange's Commentary on 1 Kings, says that twenty- 
one “ts indisputably the nght reading.” 

But if laws of evidence are worth anything, if historical tes- 
timony of any sort is anywhere to be depended upon, then 
these learned commentators are “ indisputably ” mistaken, and 
the forty-one “is indisputably the night reading.” They do not 
pretend that there is a particle of evidence worth noting in 
favor of the emendation, except the difficulties of the present 
reading ; for the few manuscripts that have the number 21, 
would not be claimed as representing anything more than the 
opinion of some puzzled scholar, trying to clear up the text by 
emending it. And on the other side, all the known trust- 
worthy copies of the Hebrew, Septuagint, Syriac, Chaldee, and 
Vulgate texts testify that this numeral, jn the book of Kings, 
is 41. The same witnesses testify that the numeral in the 
Chronicles is 41. Josephus says that Rehoboam lived fifty- 
seven years, of which he ruled seventeen. Certainly, we are 
not at liberty to set aside such a body of testimony, without 
an atom of conflicting evidence, merely for the purpose of ob- 
viating difficulties, no matter how real or how great the difh- 
culties may be. 

Besides, if Rehoboam was but twenty-one at his accession, 
then he was less than thirty-eight at his death. But for some 
time before this, his son Abijah had been known as a veteran 
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warrior and statesman, the husband of many wives, and the 
father of a growing family. If Rehoboam was less than thirty- 
eight at his death, how old was Abijah when he made that 
speech in regard to his father’s youth and tender-heartedness 
at twenty-one years of age? If Rehoboam was but twenty- 
one at his accession, then in less than forty-one years from his 
birth, his grandson Asa was already engaged in carrying out 
those broad, mature plans by which he built up the kingdom, 
According to 1 King xv, 23, and 2 Chron, xvi, 12, Asa “ was 
diseased in his feet” “in his old age,” in the thirty-ninth year 
of his reign. Josephus says that he attained to “a long and 
blessed old age.” Suppose him to have been only sixty when 
he reached this period of marked old age, and, therefore, only 
twenty-one when he began his reign with such an appearance 
of veteran wisdom and vigor, and even then, according to our 
improved text, he was born when his grandfather was but 
twenty years old, and a year before the time when the extreme 
youth of that grandfather is mentioned, to account for his 
failure in public affairs! 

Rehoboam was forty-one at his accession, just as certainly as 
Jehoiachin was eighteen, and Ahaziah but twenty-two, The 
only semblance of proof to the contrary is that found in the 
long addition to the Vatican copy of the Septuagint, which 
says that Rehoboam was sixteen years old when he began to 
reign, and reigned twelve years’ Beyond a doubt, this is either 
entirely untrustworthy, or else marks a double accession of 
Rehoboam, and a long interval between the death of Solomon 
and the completed disruption. 

We turn to an instance of more doubtful character. The 
numerals given for the ages of Hezekiah and of Ahaz, 2 Kings 
XVi. 2, XVili, 2, and 2 Chron. xxviii. 1, xxix. 1, and Josephus, 
are such as make Hezekiah to have been born when his father 
was not more than eleven years old. If the numbers are cor- 
rect, cither here is a case of precocious paternity, or else Heze- 
kiah was son to Ahaz in the sense of being his kinsman and 
heir, and not lineally. The evidence in favor of the dates is 
weaker than that in the case of Rehoboam, for there is one 
point that is relatively vulnerable. In 2 Chron, xxviii, 1, one 
Hebrew manuscript, the Vatican copy of the Septuagint, and 
the Syriac and Arabic versions give twenty-five instead of 
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twenty for the age of Ahaz at his accession, If this were 
counted the true number, it would solve the difficulty. With 
this exception, all the numerals concerned have the combined 
evidence of all the copies and versions both of Kings, Chron: 
icles, and Josephus, On this showing, can any one write 
avainst this numeral any stronger verdict than doubtful? In 
view of the marked accuracy which we have found charactenz 
ine the numerals of the Elebrew text for this penod, one may 
bone pardoned uf he holds that a modified use of the word son, 
as applied to Hezekiah, or even precocious paternity on the 
part of Ahaz, is less improbable than a numerical mistake in 

the passage 
In view of the same characteristic accuracy, we can hardly 
discredit the numerals in 2 Chron. xv. to, and xvi. 1. Accord- 
to prevalent usage, indeed, we should expect the phrases “ the 
ssth vear to the kingdom of Asa,” “the 36th year to the king- 
of Asa,” to denote the 35th and 36th vears of his personal 


reign over the kingdom; but there is nothing to prevent thet 


meaning the 35th and 36th years of the separate existence of 


the kingdom over which he reigned. Such a mode of expres- 


sion, though unusual, is entirely consistent with the current 

chronological nomenclature of the time. It is easier to sup- 

pose that an accurate witness uses a word in a modified though 
| 


natural sense, than to suppose that he makes a downright mis- 


17 it is said that Jehoram of Israel acceded to 
) the second year of Jehoram of Judah. This 
omitted in the Vatican and Alexandrian copies 
Septuagint, which add; instead of it, the statement 
in 2 Kings iii. 1, that Jehoram’s reign began in the 18th 
of Jehoshaphat. In 2 Kings viii. 16, Jehoram of Judah is said 
to have come to the throne in the 5th year of Jehoram of 
Israel. These latter dates we have found to be established 
by checks and tests that are conclusive. We have also found 
that the first four years of the reign of Jehoram of Judah, 
dating from the beginning of the 5th of Jehoram of Israel, 
were years in which he was co-regnant with Jehoshaphat. 
Now if the date in 2 Kings i. 17 be also correct, it shows 
that Jchoram of Judah had two separate accessions, both of 
them to co-regnant position, the second dating from the 5th 


mace 
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of Jehoram of Israel, and the first from the year before the 
ist of Jehoram of Israel, which was the 21st of Ahab, and 
the 1st of Ahaziah of Israel. Is this theory more tenable 
than that of an inaccurate numeral ? 

It is believed to be an entirely new view of the case. It 
differs from that sometimes held, that the first date marks 
Jehoram’s accession to co-regnancy with Jehoshaphat, and the 
second the beginning of his sole reign. This latter hypoth- 
esis cannot stan] for a moment. But its fall is no disproof of 
the very different hypothesis that Jehoram of Judah was made 
co-king shortly before the battle of Ramoth Gilead, was de- 
posed shortly after that battle, and was again elevated to the 
same position several years later. If such a double accession 
as this be assumed, it gives fresh meaning to Jehoshaphat’s 
famous visit to Ahab. It shows how his having ‘“ made 
affinity with Ahab,” a dozen years before, in the marriage of 
Jehoram and Athaliah, became, just at this time, the subject 
of special divine rebuke. It explains the peculiar administra- 
tive changes made by Jehoshaphat immediately after the battle 
of Ramoth Gilead. It suggests the existence of a Baalite 
influence in his court and kingdom, centring in Jehoram and 
Athaliah, causing general treachery, distrust, and consequent 
weakness ; and something of this sort is needed to account 
for the fact that such an invasion as that described in 2 Chron. 
xx. should be so peculiarly to be feared by a monarch of the 
military resources of Jehoshaphat. It accounts for the remark- 
able statement in 2 Chron. xxi. 3, 4, that, at his final acces- 
sion, though his father had given him the kingdom, he yet 
‘‘vose up upon the kingdom of his father, and strengthened 
himself, and killed off all of his brothers with the sword, and 
also some of the captains of Israel ;” thus obtaining the king- 
dom by violence, and keeping it, doubtless, by compromise and 
intrigue. In short, it illustrates a multitude of other particu- 
lars in the history, which are otherwise somewhat difficult to 
understand, Additional evidence may at some time overthrow 
this view ; but it is, in the present condition of the evidence, 
at least probable enough to obviate any necessity for changing 
the text. ' 

The only remaining instances of alleged difficulty are those 
which are supposed to be in conflict with Assyrian or other 
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profane dates. These, of course, we cannot now discuss. We 
can only reiterate the affirmation that there is no conflict of 
this sort which disturbs the validity of the Biblical numerals. 

Here, then, is the final verdict. For the chronology of the 
period covered by the present article, the Books of Chronicles 
contain two mistaken numerals, and probably no others—cer- 
tainly not more than two or three others. In the Kings and 
the other Books there is probably not a single mistaken num- 
ber; certainly not more than one or two, 


Wiis J. BEECHER. 





Il. 
THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 


iv is not the object of this article to discuss directly any of 
the political, social, or economic questions springing from 
the fact that the Chinese are in America. As a preface to 
what is to be written, it may be well to state that after oppor- 
tunity for careful and extended observation I have much sym- 
pathy with the prevalent sentiment in California, where these 
people are more numerous than elsewhere in our country, 
that serious evil may result unless some limit shall be placed 
upon their immigration, and some more rigid treatment of 
them shall be adopted while they are here. The danger 
arises from the degrading and heathenish habits and modes 
of life of most of them; from their unwillingness, if not their 
inability, to accept our views of civilization and identify them- 
selves with our interests; and from the practically boundless 
ocean from which the streams are fed that flow to us, and 
which may swell these streams and multiply the evils by which 
they may be burdened, till they may inundate and sweep away 
much of what we cherish as valuable and sacred. 

Still, the door through which the Chinese are coming, to 
change the figure, was opened by Providence. May it not be 
that we do not yet regard it as one of those wide and effect- 
ual doors through which God designs that His kingdom shall 
make progress over the whole earth? The fact that they are 
among us is a Providential fact. May it not be that we do 
not yet interpret it as having all the significance attached to it 
by God in the historic movements by which the nations are 
changed? 

The purpose now before us will be realized, if some ap- 
proach shall be made to an intelligent answer to these ques- 
tions. 

(247) 
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I. Let us note some general facts respecting those now in 
our land. The most trustworthy estimates of their number 
reckon this at about 100,000, those who come from month to 
month being about the same number as those who die here, 
or return to China. The large majority of them are young ; 
the average age does not, probably, exceed twenty-five years, 
and, of late, a much larger proportion of boys, not more than 
twelve or fifteen years old, has been observed than in earlier 
times. A very large part of them have vigorous health and 
the prospect of long life, since their. habits of living are so 
simple that they in good measure check the inroads upon 
their strength made by the vices which prevail among them. 
They have no purpose to remain here, much less to become 
subjects of this Government, for their attachment to their own 
country is proverbial, and is everywhere and by all classes 
distinctly avowed. Whether with the rapid increase of popu- 
lation upon their limited territory, until multitudes shall be 
forced to seek somewhere the space in which to live, the 
question of finding that space on some portion of our wide 
domain may not at some future time become practical with 
them, is properly within the range of our thought when con- 
sidering the problem they offer; and whether, even then, they 
could be citizens until some generations should pass under the , 
necessary preparation for that privilege, is‘a prominent factor 
in that problem. But for years to come, at least, they will 
have no desire to reside here, and they will continue to come, 
as they come now, only that they may obtain from us in pay- 
ment for their labor the money which may enable. them to live 
with some comfort in their own land. The average time they 
spend here is from three to five years, and they have a clause 
in the contract which most of them make with the transporta- 
tion companies which bring them, binding these companies to 
carry back their bodies within a stipulated time, if they should 
die before their portion of the contract is fulfilled. So con- 
trolling is their anxiety to maintain their connection with the 
land of their fathers, both in life and death: and the stream 
of emigration is like an endless chain, on which as many are 
borne back as are borne out. 

They are very observing and accurate in their conclusions, 
within the range of what they are able to understand, so that 
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were they not to learn our language they would absorb many 
new ideas, as the result of only passing their allotted time 


among us. And when they do learn our language and in- 
crease their knowledge by its help, all that they absorb in ad- 
dition becomes a commentary on this knowledge and adds to 
its worth tothem. There are many facts which illustrate this, 
and occasion surprise at the correctness of their judgment, 


oftentimes, when of necessity the basis for it from either con- 
versation or reading must have been very narrow, | had in 
my family a boy with whom I often talked, after he had 
learned to speak and understand a littl. One day when 
passing a joss-house, I saw that through carelessness in dig- 
ging a cellar on the adjoining lot, a corner of the house had 
fallen. When I reached home, I told the boy what I had 
seen, and after joking with him a few minutes about it, | 
made the fact a text on which to base some instruction about 
the folly of idol-worship, and the certainty that Joss himself 
would fall after a time, when the Chinamen should realize that 
he could not give them what they need, With great earnest- 
ness he replied, ‘‘ That's so, old Joss velly good for China, 
no good for Amelica.” He recognized the difference between 
the nations, and he had traced this difference, in large degree, 
to the religion of each; the one being stimulated and helped 
in its constant progress by its God, the other being kept in 
its state of repose, unchanged for ages, by its god; and the 
inference he could draw as well as I, that if China is to become 
like America, Joss must be thrown down and God accepted. 
This explains why most of those who attend the schools 
manifest great desire to learn about our religion, and invaria- 
bly take the Bible for their reading book when they begin to 
read. It is not at first with any purpose to become Christians, 
for often those who read and understand the Bible best, and 
are the most constant attendants at school, do not become 
Christians. But they are anxious to know the truths and 
precepts that have such power upon Americans, and seem to 
furnish the key to that in our enterprise and civilization 
which they cannot comprehend; and with a portion of them 
this opens the way for that spiritual effect which results 
in their conversion. They welcome instruction respect- 
ing anything which interests them, or from which they hope 
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to gain any profit. They are the most inquisitive people 
of all who come to our shores, more inquisitive than Yan- 
kees themselves, who are distinguished everywhere for their 
inclination to ask questions, and they seek thorough knowledge. 
Chinese smatterers and shams are very rare, and the extent 
and accuracy of their information upon subjects of which it 
might be supposed they would know nothing, will often excite 
surprise. If a boy undertakes to commit to memory and re- 
peat a passage of Scripture, he will not forget a portion of it, 
nor for any reason fail in the attempt. If he desires to know 
the meaning of a passage, he will not cease to inquire until 
he has gained his object; as he will not half-way learn to 
make bread, if he is a cook, but will make it precisely as does 
his mistress, whose mode he has studied; as he will not 
poorly make shoes, or blankets, or cigars, or unskilfully cul- 
tivate a garden or prune trees, if he has learned to work in 
any of these departments of industry. 

II. Their attraction toward our religion. 

For years after they began to come to this country, while 
they were very desirous to learn our language that they 
might be more successful in any business to which they gave 
attention, they only in exceptional cases manifested any in- 


terest in our religion, or cared to welcome missionary efforts. 


among them. Reasoning that as all Chinamen are Buddhists, 
all Americans must be Christians, they inferred that they 
would gain nothing from Christianity, since most of those 
whom they believed to be its representatives, with whom 
they came in contact, were disposed to cheat or injure, rather 
than befriend them. When, therefore, some rough, half- 
drunken men would knock down one of their people at night 
on the street, or enter one of their stores or shops and abuse 
the inmates, or destroy their property; and a colporteur 
would pass through the same street or shop the next day, 
with Chinese Testaments and tracts, and seek to instruct them 
about Christianity ; they replied, ‘‘ We do not want any such 
religion. One Christian only troubles us, and another only 
seeks some better means of troubling us by professing a 
desire to do us good,’—They would not attend Sunday- 
schools, they would not give heed to missionaries, they would 
not allow an open way for religion among them, except in 
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rare cases when individuals, through kindness in families or 
elsewhere, were induced to heed what the mass refused. At 
length, however, years after they had been in California in 
large numbers, they began to learn that there is a distinction , 
between Americans, caused by religion, so that not all are 
Christians. The radical truth concerning a change of heart 
began to be comprehended by them, and that our churches 
were composed of those who had passed through such a 
change. They learned that as a body these Americans de- 
sired to do them good, and would protect them from the 
injustice of others, being taught by their religion thus affect- 
ing the heart to love all men, and to tell them about God and 
right and salvation and heaven. With a term, of which 
Christians everywhere should be more worthy, they desig- 
nated these as ‘‘heart-men,” because they were thus unlike 
other Americans, and were ready to give them their confi- 
dence and listen to their words. Within a short time after 
this truth gained prevalence, Chinese Sunday-schools in the ° 
churches were largely attended, several hundred being regu- 
larly taught in San Francisco alone; and Testaments, tracts, 
and primers were received by many of them with eagerness. 
Of necessity the schools were largely devoted to the matter 
of teaching the pupils to read in English, but the Bible was 
made prominent from the first, and religious exercises were 
always associated with the other teaching. The attendants 
soon learned enough to enter Bible classes, to repeat hymns 
and the Lord’s prayer, and to read simple books explanatory 
of Christian truth ; and the more they learned, the greater was 
their interest. This prompted them to ask questions in the 
families where many were employed as servants, the pecu- 
liarities to which reference has been made rendering it proba- 
ble that they would gain as much in this way as possible, and 
that it would be reasonably accurate knowledge. 

During the past fifteen years this kind of work has been 
in progress among the Chinese, in addition to, and in many 
cases supplementary to, all the excellent work done by the 
regular missions which are established for their evangeliza- 
tion; and notwithstanding the prejudice and excited feeling 
of the mass of our population respecting their residence in 
the land, and the persecutions and fear which prevent many 
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Chinamen from availing themselves of such means of knowl- 
edge, the number is still very large of those who are now 
being reached by these general means, and the work was 
never more successful or profitable than it is now. It is no 
longer a new thing, affecting by its novelty those engaged in 
teaching, and for this reason likely to be dropped when the 
novelty. has no further charm, and attracting the pupils 
through their curiosity, so that they may come no more after 
this has been satisfied. It is an established part of their work 
in many churches, and teachers expect to continue it, while 
pupils attend often as long as they remain in the country. 
Were any stranger to look upon the school in Oakland, to 
give an instance from which many may be correctly judged, 
he could not fail to be interested; and one of the things that 
would excite his interest would be the manifest disposition of 
the entire school to respect and value our religion. Of the 
one hundred pupils, about one-quarter are in well-organized 
and carefully-taught Bible-classes, and not one listless, or 
irreverent, or indifferent boy will be found in the number. 
The rest are in different stages of advance, from the alphabet 
to those beginning to spell out verses in the Word of God, 
and with eager tone asking what they mean. The singing is 
done by all who have even partially learned the hymns and 
tunes, with one of their own number to play the instrument, 
and another to lead the singing, assisted by their teachers 
when the words are English. The prayers are in both lan- 
guages, some of the converted boys often leading in this part 
of the service. The remarks are for the most part in English, 
though not infrequently one of them will speak in Chinese to 
his fellows with such power that the effect can be seen upon 
their faces and can be felt by all. All are’there to learn, and 
especially to learn about our Bible and its religion, and every 
exercise has for its object, directly or indirectly, to interest 
and instruct them on this subject. 

The more permanent results appear in several ways. The 
general result is to some degree indefinite, yet it is very ap- 
parent. Those who attend the schools are different men from 
those who do not attend. They have a different appearance ; 
and their sentiments upon the chief questions in the compari- 
son of heathenism with civilization are greatly modified. As 
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all who come to America are by what they only absorb here 
borne to a higher plane than that on which their countrymen 
live who have never left their own land, so those who subject 
themselves to the directly elevating influences of even limited 
instruction after they come here are borne to a higher plane 
than that occupied by those who only learn in a general way 
what changes them. Were this the only result of the efforts 
put forth to benefit them, it would be a rich reward for all 
those efforts cost. Every one of these men will, in his meas- 
ure, be a light in the midst of the darkness, of which he will be 
painfully conscious when he returns to his home. Every one 
will be an argument for the civilization, of which he will be the 
exponent, even though very little of its superiority may be 
seen in him. Every one will be, in however imperfect a de- 
gree, a preacher to his more benighted brethren of the 
religious truths he has here learned: He can never be as he 
was; he can never believe as he did. His natural inclination 
to talk will oblige him to tell of what he has seen and heard ; 
and to the extent that he makes known the truth, he becomes 
an educator of his people; to the extent that he represents 
the real power of Christianity, he becomes as leaven in the 
community or town in which he lives, stimulating inquiry, cor- 
recting wrong impressions, and preparing the way for mis- 
sionary effort when this may be introduced. This has been 
demonstrated in many instances, until the testimony is abun- 
dant as to the favoring influences which receive and surround 
those who carry the Gospel into some new locality where 
they anticipate no such reception, and learn that one, or two, 
or three of the people have spent some time in America, and 
have told the rest what they were taught about the Bible 
and its truths. 

Nor is the possible advantage confined to the men, 
nor is the labor expended only upon them. Women, 
though chiefly of the most hopeless and abandoned grade, 
come with the men, and have more recently excited the sym- 
pathy and stimulated the efforts on their behalf of American 
women, with success they did not dare to hope would be 
their reward. In California, as in the East, woman’s work 
for woman in this great mission-field has received a new im- 
pulse. The auxiliary branch of the Woman’s Board of our 
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Church in that State undertook for its special duty the rescue 
and enlightenment, so far as might be possible, of these sadly 
unpromising representatives of the sex brought to their doors, 
while branches elsewhere formed should attempt a like service 
for those in heathen lands. Finding it of little avail that they 
went as colporteurs among them, or sought in any general 
ways to do them good, the women of the Board bought and 
furnished a home to which they might invite any who were 
willing to change their life, and in which they might be in- 
structed and treated kindly and possibly saved. This home 
is now paid for, and about as many girls as it can accommodate 
are daily taught within its walls the ways of virtue and com- 
fort and eternal life, happy beyond all they ever dreamed 
could be their lot. Some who have there become Christians 
have been married to Christian men, and have gone back to 
China to show by contrast the worth of a Christian home. 
Some are being more fully educated for usefulness among 
their sex, as God shall open their way. And all are witnesses 
to the power of our religion to elevate woman and make her 
a power for good, even though she may not really accept the 
religion that brings her such a blessing, and though she be 
taken from the vilest and most degraded depths to which 
heathenism can sink her. None see this more distinctly 
than the Chinese themselves; and in proportion to its extent 
and cost, no department of labor among them has had more 
marked influence upon them than this for the salvation of their 
women. 

It is not possible to estimate the good accomplished only 
in this general way, among such a people. Yet this, by no 
means, presents the most positive result of what those are 
taught who come under Christian influence while they are 
here. A large proportion of these who are thus affected 
continue to worship idols, and retain most of the religious 
ideas that prevail in their nation, The power upon them of 
early education, of family relations, of remaining superstition 
and national belief, prevents them from renouncing what they 
are compelled to modify ; and while their zeal is diminished, 
their faith essentially abides, showing that only increased 
knowledge and changed intellectual convictions have resulted 
from what they have learned. There is another, though 
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smaller class, however, of those who are much in advance of 
these. Most of this class are by nature more independent 
men, and more willing to be governed by their convictions 
than those before regarded. They have renounced idolatry, 
disavowed the religious teaching of Confucius, and are hon- 
estly inquiring concerning the new religion of which they 
have begun to learn in the Bible, though not prepared to ac- 
cept all they yet imperfectly understand, and not transformed 
in heart. These persons become a very hopeful element in 
Sabbath-schools, and are often greatly helped in Christian 
families. In some places they are organized into what are 
called “‘ Young Men’s Christian Inquiry Societies,” and by 
frequent meetings they are kept under the influence of Amer- 
ican teachers and converted Chinamen, as Aquila and Pris- 
cilla took Apollos unto them in Ephesus, and expounded unto 
him the way of God more perfectly. Often there are scores 
of members in one of these societies, although they must 
publicly declare that they have abandoned their heathen views 
and are inclined toward Christianity, as a condition of ad- 
mission. No doubt a portion of these are induced to make 
such professions because they hope to gain something by the 
means; supposing that those who thus become interested in 
them will be their friends in any trouble, or help them to se- 
cure desirable places in which to work; for selfishness is as 
fully developed in Chinamen as in ourselves, and they are not 
outside the number who are willing to make gain of godli- 
ness. Still, when tested as we test others, there are many 
who are sincere inquirers in this class, and a good proportion 
of those who become genuine converts are from their number. 

III. This properly introduces a third point, which should 
be distinctly presented, viz: the conversion of at least a rea- 
sonable part of those who profess to be real Christians is trust- 
worthy. It is often said that we cannot rely on their profes- 
sions, that they are deceitful as a nation, that they have many 
reasons for deceiving those upon whose good-will they are 
dependent, and that as a fact nearly all those who pretend 
they have been converted, lapse into their former condition 
and belief as soon as they resume their former associations. 
It is.easy to say this, and many persons misjudge Chinamen 
because they accept what those who do not like them so pos- 
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itively assert. Yet this is a matter as susceptible of proof 
as any which it is important we should settle correctly ; and 
our Lord’s rule, ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,” may 
be applied to them as well as to any others. With reference 
to the frequent statement that as a nation they are deceitful, 
it may be said with emphasis that it is altogether an assump- 
tion. There are many of them who lie, many who are very 
artful and sharp, many who prove too quick-witted in bar- 
gains and schemes for those who undertake to gain the ad- 
vantage of them. But this is true of any keen, wide-awake 
race, and will be true so long as such peculiarities bring a 
rich reward to the selfishness of those who possess them. 
My observation convinces me that there is no larger propor- 
tion of liars and cheats and untrustworthy men among the 
Chinese than among any other race of those who live in our 
land. One reason for the impression, so far as it exists, is no 
doubt, that inasmuch as they are heathen, it was assumed 
that we could overreach and manage them at our pleasure; 
but repeated and bitter experience has taught us our mistake, 
and the charge of deception has been made in some sense an 
apology for our failure and for their success. Those who 
have the most extensive dealings with Chinese merchants will 
testify that no more high-minded and honorable business men 
sustain commercial relations with our people. And those who 
have come most generally and variously in contact with the 
ordinary Chinamen, and have not been warped by prejudice 
or interest in their judgment, will testify that they are, as a 
people, more honest and scrupulous in the execution of their 
promises than are many of those who malign them. This is 
no more than justice to men who are likely to be treated un- 
justly by the popular outcry, the declared purpose of which 
is to force them out of the country. 

As to the common application of this charge to those who 
profess to be Christians, we have abundant opportunity to 
judge of it in accordance with the Lord’s rule just quoted. 
That we may be able to apply this rule, there must be evi- 
dence that they can understand the essential truths and re- 
quirements of the gospel, and the best evidence is obtained by 
an appeal to facts. Those who have been employed as the 
more advanced teachers in the schools often express their 
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surprise, not merely because of the accuracy, but also of the 
range of their knowledge of biblical doctrines. Those who 
have examined candidates for admission into the church, testi- 
fy that the Chinese are quite as likely to give an intelligent 
reason for the hope that is in them, as are the members even of 
Christian families. There were sixteen young Chinamen who 
united with the church in Oakland. I often had religious 
conversations with them, and for a time formed them into a 
regular class which met in my room once a week for the study 
of general Christian truth, They sometimes asked ques- 
tions which exhibited depth of thought that I could not have 
anticipated, though I knew them so well; and their compari- 
son of Scripture with Scripture; their illustration of their con- 
ception of the meaning of such doctrines.as repentance, re- 
generation, sanctification ; their simple apprehension of Chris- 
tian character and life; and the earnest desire ever manifested 
not to make any mistakes; would have been especially re- 
marked by any pastor, had he observed the same in any class 
under his particular instruction. Indeed, I doubt whether 
sixteen white members of that church, in which there was cer- 
tainly average intelligence, taken without special selection, 
could have given more satisfactory proof that they understood 
the fundamental principles of the plan of grace, and the general 
rules for Christian living. It can hardly be questioned by one 
who is acquainted with the facts, that at least the majority of 
Chinamen who profess to be converted know the substance 
of what that profession implies. 

We may, then, apply to them the Saviour’s test. Rarely 
have converts been subjected to more severe trials of their 
faith, or been more sorely tempted to abjure it. They are 
practically ostracised by their own countrymen, as to most of 
the pleasures of social life with them; and often they are dis- 
tinctly, and with great violence of denunciation, cut off from 
their own families, which to a Chinaman is one of the heaviest 
afflictions. They are persecuted in many ways by our people, 
who seem to hate them all the more if they suppose they have 
gained something which they greatly prize by coming to this 
country, and for this reason may be disposed to remain here 
the longer. By many, a Christian Chinaman is made the ob- 


ject of their bitterest and most relentléss spite, and the modes 
17 
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in which this finds expression are among the meanest and the 
most rasping which depraved ingenuity can devise. Yet 
those so persistently tried have rarely manifested any other 
than a Christian spirit, and sometimes this was so conspicu- 
ous that it would be observed and commended by those who 
dislike them. When redress was possible and clearly just, 
they have resorted to the courts to gain it, but even in such 
cases a desire for revenge was less frequently apparent than 
in many suits at law; and positive injustice would be borne 
by them sometimes, rather than that they should give an oc- 
casion to their enemies to question the sincerity of their piety. 
Their views of religion are modified in some respects by those 
before held by them, which had been taught by parents and 
confirmed by life-long associations, as is true of almost all 
converts from heathenism; but guided by these views, and 
willing to allow any change in them which further instruction 
and a better understanding of the Bible may suggest, they 
are specially consistent in their lives. They admit the neces- 
sity for this, because of their peculiar relations to their own 
people and to those of our people who distrust them, and 
there is no reason to doubt that were there no such special 
stimulus to consistency they would be anxious, for their own 
sake, to exhibit as well as possess the real graces.of a sanc- 
tied nature. They recognize the constant necessity for 
God's help, and therefore have implicit belief in the worth of 
prayer. They recognize the binding force of God’s com- 
mands and declarations, and therefore to some Americans 
seem almost superstitious in their regard for the Holy Book. 
They recognize their daily need of such a Saviour as God has 
given them, not only that they may at last gain heaven, but 
also that they may be sustained in trouble, strengthened 
against temptation, and made free from sin, and therefore 
their trust in Jesus, to whom they pray with peculiar fervor, 
is often a striking illustration of His own exhortation that we 
have faith like that of a little child. That they should be 
careful how they live is the natural effect of such sentiments ; 
and having such an experience of religion, they are prompted 
by it to do all in their power to lead their countrymen to a like 
knowledge of its value. 

Their zeal in this respect is untiring, and the means by 
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which they seek to impress others are often worthy of imita- 
tion. I know one young man who goes every Sabbath after- 
noon into the midst of the settlement called Chinatown, to 
preach Jesus to those who are so numerous there that proba- 
bly more than a thousand may be within the sound of his 
voice, though not more than ten or fifteen may be around him 
or in sight. The scene is very impressive, as accompanied 
by three or four Americans who can sing, and with a police- 
man at his side to protect him from the violence which has 
many a time been threatened, Chinese opium dens and gam- 
bling tables with hundreds of men engaged in this vice, to 
which they are largely given, being all around him, this boy 
so eloquently speaks of his Lord, and so pathetically pleads 
with them to learn of Him and become good, that one after 
another will cease his wickedness, at least for the moment, 
and come out to hear him tell of the new religion. Others 
are equally earnest in circulating tracts and parts of the Bible, 
and conversing with their people in their little huts where they 
live. Others are assembled in the mission chapel, to which 
more or less have been induced to come by those thus en- 
gaged in the settlement, and there, by singing and reading the 
Bible and conversation, endeavor to win their favor and teach 
them of the truths they have found so precious. Others go, 
with some of their teachers, to some large factory, like a jute 
mill or a shoe shop, where Chinese are employed, in some 
portion of which they stay evenings and on the Sabbath, and 
by various arts get their consent to listen while they, directly 
or indirectly, speak to them of what they have learned. In 
all this, they are indefatigable and skilful, and sometimes 
successful, 

And not only while they remain in this country do they 
manifest such zeal, even becoming an example to those of 
whom they have learned the things they try to make known 
to others ; after they return to China they continue the same 
zeal, seeking to lead their relatives and old friends to their 
newly-found Saviour, reading and explaining the Bible, which 
they ever carry with them, and by punctilious consistency 
testifying the Gospel of the grace of God. Of course, there » 
are exceptions, for sad instances of apostasy and return to 
heathenism have been reported, even of those whom they 
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who knew them thought most likely to be burning and shining 
lights in the darkness of their early homes. But the number 
of these is much less than a knowledge of our poor human 
nature would predict as probable; and careful inquiry, by 
which most of the converts have been followed, has delighted 
those interested in them with the assurance that they are 
true to their profession in the midst of all the seducing influ- 
ences brought to bear on them, and that they are doing good 
that none can reckon among those who must be affected by 
such earnestness and manner of life in illustration of the 
strange truths they publish to their neighbors. For nothing 
are they more distinguished than for their anxiety that their 
relatives may become Christians. For this they pray with 
the most tender supplications, and for this they beg the prayers 
of all whom they believe to have access to God. A very 
common part of their conversation is respecting the prob- 
ability that those whom they love-may be induced to abandon 
idolatry, and when parting with Christian friends they often 
accompany their farewell with the expressed hope that those 
with whom they part will always pray for their parents, or 
brothers and sisters in China. All these evidences of sin- 
cerity, to which we are wont to appeal in other cases, and 
which are marked and prominent in a good proportion of 
Chinamen who profess to be Christians, forbid the hesitation, 
if not doubt, with which many regard them. Thus judged, 
we do not find them wanting; and after due, and even large 
allowance for the deception to be expected among them as 
among others, we must believe that hundreds of these young 
men have become the servants of God. 

IV. Our duty in respect to them. 

It has been seen, assuming that the foregoing are state- 
ments of fact, that there are not far from 100,000 Chinamen 
in America; that most of them are boys and young men; 
that they, as a body, have no expectation of remaining here 
more than from three to five years; that they welcome in- 
struction, and especially concerning our religion and the 
Bible as making it known; that many of them are manifestly 
_affected and changed by this knowledge, though they may 
not become Christians; and that not a few become Christians, 
giving all reasonable proof of sincerity, whether their lives 
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and character be examined during the time of their stay with 
us or after they return to their own land. That these facts - 
impose a duty upon us respecting them, made more impera- 
tive by all the providential circumstances associated with their 
sojourn here, will be denied by none but those who are so 
blinded by prejudice or selfishness that they are unable to 
read the purpose of God in passing events, or so unwilling to 
heed what they cannot fail to see, that their vision no longer 
becomes an index of obligation. What is the nature and 
extent of this duty is a proper subject for discussion, as here 
intelligent and good men differ in judgment. Some sugges- 
tions upon this point may therefore be pertinent. 

They should be so kindly treated that they will carry back 
the testimony that Christian civilization, at least, is not worse 
in its influence on those who live under its control than the 
heathenism of their country. Whatever may be said respect- 
ing the other questions associated with our relations to them, 
our Government should certainly guarantee to them as much 
as this. While they are here they should be protected in the 
enjoyment of the rights we have declared to belong to all men 
and to be inalienable. There should be no conviction among 
them that they cannot trust the authorities, but in any 
emergency must care for and defend themselves. There 
should be no experience to warrant the fear that they can 
gain nothing from appeal to our laws. The fact that our own 
people, under the treaty, are not always free from outrage in 
China, should not be regarded as a sufficient apology for like 
treatment of them in our country; for our national professions 
and status are very different from theirs, and we should re- 
quire them to observe the treaty, not imitate them in the 
violation of it. Much less should it be manifest to them that 
the spirit tolerated among us is willing to disregard their wel- 
fare, and prove itself unworthy of their respect. A large 
part of them come here for a legitimate purpose, to labor in 
some proper service and receive the wages they earn. As is 
true of men who come from other nations, any who have some 
other purpose, and to the damage of the public or of individ- 
uals endeavor to execute it, should be made amenable to our 
laws and prevented from such wrong-doing ; and in their 
habits, which may endanger either health or morals, they 
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should be obliged to make such changes as may be deemed 
necessary. ‘This is a demand of our own interest, and also 
a proof to them of the superior civilization they must recog- 
nize while living here. But as to what is legitimate and hon- 
orable and good, they should feel as much at ease and as 
safe as does any man who claims the protection of our flag. 
Yet this does not exhaust the measure of our obligation as 
individuals, and especially as Christians, to those whom Prov- 
idence has brought into the midst of us, Cotton Mather has 
said, ‘‘ The opportunity to do good imposes the obligation to 
do it,” and if circumstances can give emphasis to the remark, 
they may assuredly be found as affecting our duty to China- 
men. They are here, away from the associations and in- 
fluences which in their own land hinder the effect of what 
may be taught them, and their interest as well as their in- 
clination urges them to accept, if not to welcome, the com- 
munication of anything by which they may be blessed. All 
facilities, therefore, should be employed for their general in- 
struction, and as many of them as possible should be pre- 
pared in some proper manner to represent in their country the 
advantages they find in America. Christians believe that 
these advantages result chiefly from our religion, and there- 
fore they should do all they can to give them right ideas con- 
cerning religion, and to bring them under its transforming 
power. The presence of these thousands of young China- 
men, many of them eager to learn, who are to spend their 
lives, after receiving the impress we may give them during 
three or four years, among their benighted countrymen, fur- 
nishes the only opportunity for wholesale missionary work 
the Church has ever known. Those at whose doors they are, 
and who can come personally in contact ‘with them, are not 
the only Christians who should feel the pressure of this op- 
portunity. The mere question of geography, of proximity, 
does not determine duty. We do not expect those among 
whom the freedmen have their homes, for the most part, to 
be responsible for their spiritual education, unaided by their 
brethren elsewhere. We do not tell the comparatively few 
and weak churches in the north-west to care for the Indians, 
feeling that our duty is done when we bid them God-speed in 
their work. We do not impose the duty on the pioneer 
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Christians of the great Western States and Territories, to 
raise the standard of the cross, and alone hold the fortresses 
of Christianity against the assaults that are more varied and 
tremendous than any know who live in the quiet of established 
churches and means of grace. Obligation in these cases is 
believed to rest on all who have a common interest in success, 
and those in the remotest parts of the nation help as ear- 
nestly as those in the immediate presence of the need. Why 
has not this been true in any similar measure respecting the 
conversion of the heathen on our western coast, when their 
conversion may have such far-reaching results, both in our 
own land and in theirs? A blessed work has been done by 
our mission agencies, and this work has been much extended 
with great wisdom within the last five years, and it might be 
much more extended with corresponding profit without delay. 
Yet much has been done by churches and individuals not 
associated with the missions, though in full sympathy with 
them, as we have seen, and much more might be done in this 
way. It must not be forgotten that these heathen are in a 
Christian land, within reach of ordinary Christian people, and 
responding to their efforts to enlighten and save them. 
Christian work in their behalf must not be limited to the same 
agencies which are employed in China—stations and the per- 
sonal labors of missionaries who can speak their own lan- 
guage. As I have just said, here is an anomaly in missions, 
an opportunity for wholesale prosecution of the work, enlist- 
ing the energies and skill of all who have any heart for it. 
It should enlist our energies on this side of the continent. It 
should impose responsibility on our churches. -It should task 
the wisdom of all who can appreciate the facts, or who feel 
any purpose to move as God’s finger in Providence points. 
The personal work of instruction, in various ways, must come 
on the churches and Sunday-schools that have access to the 
Chinamen, but the responsibility should be universal to sym- 
pathize with them, to pray for their success, and to give what 
money may be needed for the most extended and complete 
success. Were this true, very much more could be done on 
the Pacific coast in this most hopeful field of home-foreign 
missions than has yet been attempted, and it is difficult to 
know why the missionary spirit of the American Church has 
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permitted the finger of Providence to point so long to this, as 
the most promising and economical arena for its exercise, 
without any adequate or appreciative response. Suppose it 
were possible, and who that has been accustomed to trace the 
great fact in history that Providence and grace co-operate in 
a manner which seems almost miraculous sometimes, will deny 
that it is possible, that 10,000 of the whole number should be 
converted to Christianity during the time they spend here. 
This would furnish 10,000 native missionaries, each in his 
own station, every five years, as long as they continue to 
come to us, who would in living and character, as well as in 
words, teach Christianity to their people. May not God have 
such a possibility in mind in opening the way for it to Ameri- 
can Christians, and will He not hold us responsible for our 
apathy respecting it? By what other means is it so likely that 
more than 400,000,000 of heathen, hedged about with preju- 
dice and barriers, as are the Chinese, will be brought under 
the power of the gospel of grace? The comparatively few 
who have been converted demonstrate by what they have 
done what such a body of earnest Christians could do, were 
they sent in rank after rank to their native land. 

Still, I cannot think that even this result, were it to come 
from zeal and efforts that might be exhibited at such a call 
from God, would answer all the demand laid upon us by this 
great opportunity. Iam aware that in the conviction 1 am 
about to express many do not sympathize with me, and that 
were it to become general in the Church it might occasion 
some changes in the methods now adopted in mission work. 
Yet I cannot but believe that were this conviction universal, 
there would be great advance, and that the changes in meth- 
ods would be supplemental and co-operative, rather than 
revolutionary. The views heretofore expressed refer to the 
general bearing of converted Chinamen as men upon those 
with whom they will live in the ordinary relations of life. But 
some of those who come under our instruction and influence 
are by no means ordinary men. Judged by any standard, 
they are remarkable, and their attainments astonish all who 
have occasion to test these. It certainly would seem that 
there should be no reason why some of these, at least, should 
not be specially prepared to go back, not to fill ordinary 
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stations, but to be leaders, as missionaries, as pastors 
of native churches, and defenders of the Christian religion 
when assailed by those who oppose: its spread. Their 
youth, their marked talents, the fact that they will use their na- 
tive language, which is always at best quite imperfectly used by 
foreigners, especially in speaking upon religious subjects, con- 
cerning which the tongue supplies but few terms, all suggest 
‘that Providence intends that America shall be the school for 
the training of Chinese missionaries for China, for the most 
part, in connection with the larger number who will go back 
to illustrate in private life the truths they here learn. There 
were four young men in my class in Oakland whom I would 
select for such special preparation. Other pastors and teach- 
ers in Chinese schools could select more or less from their 
classes. They would like to give them the requisite training, 
but have not the time, and the young men are occupied with 
their employments so that they cannot devote themselves to 
it. Suppose that some theological seminary should be desig- 
nated (perhaps the San Francisco Seminary, which, in many 
respects, would manifestly be the proper one, though there 
might be danger that since it is located in the midst of them 
it might be difficult to restrict the number of applicants, or to 
make the best selection), in which a limited number of those 
who have thus been long and abundantly tested may be 
placed, for such training, at the expense of the Church in 
some way. They need not be passed through any general 
course of study, but, having access to other lectures and gen- 
eral exercises, let them have a professor who shall give them 
an epitome of Christian doctrine, and of the arguments in its 
support and defence ; an outline of Church history, and the 
argument for its establishment, and polity, and sacraments, 
and worth; and whatever other items of preparation may be 
deemed essential for the work they will undertake in China; 
the whole to engage them not more than two years. 

Then, let it be understood that the Board of Missions will 
send these men to fields of service in China, to be under the 
advice of our regular American missionaries on the ground, 
and to lift up the standard of the Cross as its able and trained 
defenders. They will be much better prepared than any can 
be in schools in China, because they will learn much incident- 
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ally which they could not learn there, they will have much 
more correct and definite knowledge because taught in the 
English language as well as in the Chinese, and they will 
have many sources and facilities which would not be possible 
otherwise. There are a good number of most promising 
young men, who would gladly accept such an opportunity to 
serve their new Master as long as they live, and there could 
be sufficient guards against deception and abuse of the privi- 
leges furnished them. Could a class of five be sent out thus 
qualified every year, none can estimate their power for good ; 
and after the experiment has been proved to be successful, 
the number could be increased in accordance with the indica- 
tions of Providence and the liberality and faith of the Church. 
Were all the agencies to be employed in carrying out such a 
scheme to enter into it with spirit, there is no doubt that the 
money needed for its execution would be cheerfully supplied. 
Indeed, there would hardly be any risk in guaranteeing the 
endowment of such a professorship in any seminary that 
might be selected, and the requisite funds for the support 
during their course, cf such a number as might be desired to 
test the feasibility of the plan. 

Whether any of these suggestions are accepted as practica- 
ble or not, it seems certain to those who have had best oppor- 
tunity to judge, that we do not by any means apprehend God's 
design in bringing such a mass of heathen youth for a tempo- 
rary stay in our land. The fact, all things considered, is one 
of the most remarkable in history. Some outcome from it 
should be commensurate with its peculiarity, and the Christian 
should expect this to relate to the Kingdom of Christ. We 
live in days when prophecy is being fulfilled in ways that 
should not startle, but instruct us. We are summoned to be 
prepared for events with which Providence is burdened ; to be 
workers together with God, in the execution of the grandest 
schemes for the redemption of the world. It becomes us, not 
to be so familiar with what is really marvellous that its quality 
shall not be discerned by us—not to be so blinded by what 
we think to be our own interest as not to see the steps of Him 
who goes before His people, and calls them to self-sacrifice 
and toil as they follow. Everywhere there are demands on 
us, but the special, emphatic demand on American Christians, 
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not yet answered and more emphatic than ever, is with refer- 
ence to their full duty to the heathen God has sent to them. 
It cannot be that men in our high places ‘will be wanting who, 
like the sons of Issachar, will ‘‘have understanding of the 
times to know what Israel ought to do.” They may be 
assured that if they will so lead, enough of their brethren will 
be at their commandment to gain the blessing such intelligent 
fidelity will always secure. James EELLs. 











IIL. 
DEACONESSES. 


ie is a first principle, in regard to sacred offices, that each 

one is founded ona proper gift bestowed by our ascended 
Lord. A profusion of these gifts in Pentecostal time made a 
corresponding profusion of offices. And offices were discon- 
tinued when the gifts on which they had been founded were 
withdrawn, after the establishment of Christianity. Miracu- 
lous endowment, moreover, supplied the infant Church with 
services and functions, which only anticipated the development 
of her capacities, to be reached in the progress of her cult- 
ure. If an office passed away with the discontinuance of a 
gift, poured out “upon the servants and upon the handmaids” 
of the primitive time, that office may return when the gift is 
recalled ; as ‘the effectual working in the measure of every 
part maketh increase of the body,” which is seen to repro- 
duce much of the power and adaptation for spiritual functions, 
that the Holy Ghost conferred on the Church in her cradle. 
True and full development in her growth will restore what 
divine anticipation bestowed on the weakness of her infancy. 
Besides, her living Head, with the control of all circumstances 
in His hand, from age to age, may order the occasion, and 
create the need for an office now, which had ceased for cen- 
turies, according to His will, to exercise its functions with any 
formal distinctness. The fitness which He bestows, and the 
necessity which He governs, may bring back without a Pen- 
tecost, what that initial epoch revealed in a suggestive pattern. 
If woman is now educated and qualified, as she never was 
before in the history of the race, and if her peculiar delicacy 
of tact has become of course more signal, as her true nature 
is developed under the holy calling of the Gospel, then, if 


there be a function in the Church with which she was invested, 
(268) 
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by apostolic warrant or intimation, corresponding to her 
peculiar gift, we are authorized to restore that order to which 
it belongs. 

This recovery of a primitive gift, in the course of Christian 
refinement, will also bear the stamp of progress upon it ; and 
so vary from the original pattern in being less accidental and 
exact. The incipiency of ascension gifts from our Lord was 
like the tutelage of the Old Testament Church, in the neces- 
sities of multiplied direction and particular method. The 
childhood, which it led by the hand, needed the letter more 
than the scope of a principle; precision of order, until. the 
sentiment involved should be mature enough to drop the shell 
in expanding, with wide applications, which retain the object, 
whilst leaving the original form of prescription to the age and 
the circumstances that gave it the terms. For ‘a widow— 
threescore years old—who had brought up children, lodged 
strangers, washed the saints’ feet,” etc., the early Church soon 
substituted, exceptionally at least, reputable wisdom, maturity 
of judgment, sanctity of manners, fidelity in trust, and immu- 
nity from cares; whether the official woman was old or 
young, married or unmarried, a widow or a virgin, when 
“taken into the number.” To condemn such variation as a 
departure from the scriptural rule, as Tertullian did, is to make 
the rule an obsolete contingency, inoperative beyond a single 
century of time, incapable of meaning more than it expresses, 
and profitable for our instruction, only so long. as the color 
and sense of its metaphors can be translated or transferred to 
the idioms of succeeding generations. 

Beside this lateral expansion, to which we may interpret the 
divine warrant for an office in the Church, there is an eccle- 
siastical unity of functions, to which “the body of Christ” is 
tending evermore in the line of true progress ‘and gracious 
evolution. What was divided in the Old Testament is united 
in the New. Instruction, worship, and rite, distributed in di- 
vers ministries and divers places, before ‘the fulness of 
time,” have come to be united more and more in one minister, 
one sanctuary, and one hour of divine service. So, the de- 
velopment of woman’s capacities in the advance of Christian 
charity will reveal convergence to unity in the exercise of 
her varied gifts for doing good. However diversified her 
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adaptations, and multiplied the uses of her office, in the vast 
varieties of need and vocation which the spread of Christian 
civilization may bring, the progress of light and truth and grace 
will gather all she is called to do, in the visible service of 
Christ, into one denomination. And that is given to us in 
Scripture—Deaconess, Romans xvi. 1: “I commend unto you 
Phebe, our sister, which is a servant of the Church which is at 
Cenchrea.” The word translated “servant” here is d:axovor, 
literally and fairly to be rendered deacon or deaconess. 

This noun is often used in the widest’ adjective sense of 
serving. Often also in the largest appellative sense, for any 
officer of the Church, ordinary and extraordinary, including 
the apostles themselves and even our sovereign Mediator 
himself. (Rom. xv. 8). Its third use, technically given, as 
the proper name for a particular class of officers in the Church, 
our translators have been compelled to recognize, in Phil. i. 1, 
and elsewhere. Phebe was a deaconess of the Church to 
which she belonged, in the official and not common sense of 
serving. That Church would not have been so titular in de- 
scribing a private and unofficial member ; the commendation 
of “our sister” would have used the ordinary phrase of the 
apostle in his letters, ‘(a servant of Christ,” “servant of the 
Lord,” without such identification with a small particular . 
Church, as to indicate at once an official relation to the Church 
at Cenchrea, and an official errand to Rome. The “ busi- 
ness” on which she was making her journey to Rome would 
hardly have been so conspicuously noticed in a call to the 
Roman Christians as a body to “receive her in the Lord,” 
as we read in the second verse, and “assist her in what- 
soever business” she had need of them; if this had been 
some private business of her own, in trade or exchange, or 
appeal to the imperial court from provincial wrong. For, one 
of her character, as it is given by this commendation itself, 
would have practical wisdom enough to keep her own plans 
and purposes and means in reserve from the assistance of 
strangers. This receiving and assisting her in business, ‘as 
becometh saints,” must have been urged upon the Romans, 
therefore, with churchly spirit and churchly phrase, in pursu- 
ance of a deacon’s work, to help the poor, to relieve the 
afflicted, and to succor the distressed; ‘‘ for,” as the apostle 
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subjoins the reason, ‘“‘ she hath been a succoureér of many, and 
of myself also.” A resort to Rome, where wealth accumu- 
lated early in the Church, and the influence of Christian con- 
verts could be had in ‘‘ Czsar’s household,” to favor the ap- 
plication of a feeble Church for funds to cherish the poor, 
sustain the ordinances, and propagate the Gospel, would seem 
to require officzal agency in a Grecian woman. Greek .ideas 
of her proper sphere withheld a virtuous woman from the 
amenities of hospitality, even in her own home, according to 
Cornelius Nepos, in his contrast between Greek and Latin 
manners of the household. And we know, that through the 
whole period of Ante-Nicene Christianity in Greece and Asia, 
when martyrs could not be visited by Christian men in prison 
without exposure to suspicion and danger of death, women 
had to go veiled with the authority of office, in order to do, 
without hindrance of jealousy, the errands of mercy and 
kindness to both sexes in such distress. We may well con- 
jecture, that Phebe could not, therefore, have been the “ suc- 
courer” of men and women both, and commended publicly on 
her arrival at Rome for assistance in ‘whatsoever busi- 
ness” she had need of help, and called a deaconess in con- 
nection with the particular Church at Cenchrea, without a 
proper official import in that name. 

The apostle seems to take it for granted also that Roman 
Christians, who had such sisters among themselves, would 
understand it in the official sense when they came to read the 
salutatory close of the great epistle, which had probably been 
carried to them by the hands of this woman from the eastern 
port of Corinth. Here we have their own Tryphena and 
Tryphosa, mentioned (verse 12) as known to be then oc- 
cupied with consecrated work among them; and “the beloved 
Persis,” to have been much occupied with such labor in the 
past, probably under his own inspection, among the churches 
of Asia or Greece; and Mary (verse 6), “who bestowed 
much labor on us,” indicating the benevolent care and kind- 
ness of a deacon’s ministrations, in the analogous work of 
this woman also. The very same word xomaw that is used in 
different forms to express the engagedness of these ‘devout 
women is used to describe labors in the ministry of the 
Word some ten times at least, and that alike by ordinary and 
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extraordinary officers of New Testament times. (See 1 Cor. 
xv. 10, 1 Thess. v. 12, 1 Tim. v. 17). And when we consider 
how stringently women were forbidden to preach, and yet see 
in these verses how laboriously they were occupied with re- 
ligious work, living at the altar with busy consecration, and 
extolled for it by the same great apostle, we are shut up to 
the conclusion that they also were officers in the Church ; 
originated by the same necessity that brought ‘the seven” 
deacons to the office of serving tables (Acts vi.), that the 
apostles might give themselves “ continually to prayer, and to 
the ministry of the Word.” 

The Latin word by which diaxovoc was commonly translated 
is minzstra. And this word, unlike azczlla in the same 
language, denoted a regular service of office to which women 
were set apart, corresponding to the masculine mzvzster. 
Not the mere house-maid, which amcz//a signified, subject 
to the whims and arbitrary caprice of menial service, but the 
voluntary beneficence of love and conscience in performing 
duty at some chosen task. Near the beginning of the second 
century, about the year 107, the younger Pliny, Governor of 
Pontus and Bithynia, under the Emperor Trajan, wrote to the 
latter his celebrated letter about the Christians; reporting 
what he had done to carry out the persecution of that reign, and 
asking for instructions how to proceed in consistency with 
Roman law against a people, whom he had discovered to be free 
from every crime but that of obstinate persistence in their faith. 
To reassure the Emperor that his inquisition had been suffi- 
ciently severe and particular, he wrote that he had subjected 
two women to torture, who had evidently been selected as 
knowing and prominent individuals, from whom he could ob- 
tain accurate information—£-x duabus ancillis quae ministrae 
dicebantur. Here we have the apposition of azczllis and 
mtnistrae to be rendered fairly into English, “two handmaid- 
ens who were called deaconesses,” importing that the one 
was the common, and the other the official name of these 
Christian women. Hence the early translations of the Bible 
into Latin, and notably the Vulgate, rendered é:axovor by the 
round phrase, guae est in ministerto ecclesiae quae est in 
Cenchris. 

That this word of the apostle was intended to intimate an 
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office of women then existing in the Church, and proper to 
be continued as long as any of her sex could be found quali- 
fied with the gift, and desiring to exercise it, was the unani- 
mous comment of post-apostolic interpreters ; including the 
most renowned of exegetes in primitive and early Christi- 
anity: Origen, Chrysostom, the Gregories, Theodore, 
Theodoret, etc. So at the Reformation, in both its branches 
—Lutheran and Reformed—the most learned and judicious 
annotators give the same sense. John Calvin says: ‘He 
first commends to them Phoebe, to whom he gave this epistle 
to be brought to them, and in the first place he commends 
her on account of her office, for she performed a most honor- 
able and a most holy function in the Church. And then he 
adduces another reason why they ought to receive her and 
show her every kindness, for she had always been a helper 
to all the godly. As then she was a deaconess—‘ ministra’ 
—of the Cenchrean Church, he bids that on that account she 
should be received in the Lord; and by adding, ‘as it is meet 
for saints,’ he intimates that it would be unbecoming the serv- 
ants of Christ not to show her honor and kindness ‘ we ought 
surely to regard and especially to love and honor those who 
perform a public office in the Church.’” 

“Without citation from any other in the long line of our best 
authorities who have agreed with Calvin: Beza, Van Mas- 
tricht, Macknight, Bingham, Suicer, Schleusner, Parkhurst, 
Kitto, Brown, Hodge, etc., we may well quote the striking 
words of Dr. Chalmers, in his lectures on Romans, not only 
because he was an eminently fair expositor, but also because 
no man of his generation surpassed him in constructive apti- 
tude for ecclesiastical economy. These are his words: “ Here, 
too, we are presented with another most useful indication— 
the employment of female agency, under the eye and with the 
sanction of an apostle, in the business of a Church. It is 
well to have inspired authority for a practice too little known 
and too little proceeded on in modern times. Phoebe belonged 
to the order of deaconesses, in which capacity she had been 
the helper of many, including Paul himself. In what respect 
she served them is not particularly specified. Like the wom- 
en in the Gospels who waited on our Saviour, she may 
have ministered to them of her substance, though there can 
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be little doubt that, as the holder of an official station in the 
Church, she ministered to them of her services also.” 

Thus it must be conceded, that we have a name for office 
given to woman in the Christian Church by the Apostle Paul 
himself, and that there is, at least, color of reason for believing 
that he meant it in the official and not common sense of the 
term. If now we can find a list of qualifications, analogous 
to those of the same office among men, given in Scripture as 
expressly required of woman also in the service of God, we 
go far in making out a warrant for the perpetual existence of 
her office with the name of Deaconess. Early interpretation, 
with unanimous consent, and modern interpretation, with in- 
creasing force and clearness, recalling the old, give us the list 
we look for in 1 Tim. iii, 11: ‘‘Even so must ¢hezy wives be 
grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful in all things.” The Vul- 
gate mwudlieres similiter, is nearer the sense of the original 
than our English version of this place. Although yuvaixas 
may be rendered ‘ wives,” it more generally denotes women 
as antithetic to men; women, whether married or unmarried 
(see, for example, 1 Tim. ii. 8, 9); and the word “their” in 
our translation is not in the original. The word for transition 
here in the Greek rendered “even so,” suggests fairly passage 
to another class in the enumeration of offices, rather than a 
supplement of close identification with the class just men- 
tioned, as the word ‘“ wives” would make it. Such a supple- 
ment follows in the next verse (12th), which intimates the 
domestic proprieties of a good deacon; and this 11th verse, 
while giving a distinct class of officers in women, may con- 
nect the 1oth and 12th verses with the obvious thought, that 
deaconesses might be wives of deacons, as they probably 
often were, and yet hold an office entirely distinct, though 
analogous to that of their husbands. So, in like manner, 
let women who are deaconesses, whether they are wives 
of deacons or not, whether married at all or not, be grave, 
etc. Such is the sense of this passage according to the 
ancients, whose familiar observation of this order, unquestion- 
ably existing in their time, entitle them to more acceptance 
than they have received from the modern expounders gener- 
ally. But they are sustained by Whitby, Macknight, Bloom- 
field, Fausset, and many others, among the latest and best of 
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our critical commentators. This chapter (1 Tim. iii.) evidently 
proposes, for the guidance of Timothy, to describe in due 
proportion all the ordinary and permanent officers of the 
Church committed to his care as an evangelist. If Cenchrea 
had the deaconess, Ephesus must have had the same office. 
And we have here first the bishop, then the deacon, then the 
deaconess. The qualifications of this third order are given 
with exact correspondence to those of the second, excepting 
only the difference of words more suited to the sex. But if 
we are to understand that these women are only the wives of 
those mentioned in the second place, the question must be 
asked, why does the apostle say nothing in the proper place 
about the wives of bishops and their qualifications, so much 
more important for the welfare of pastoral charges in every 
age? And if, with Calvin, we connect these “ wives” with 
both bishops and deacons, why insert them in the midst of a 
diaconate subject, giving to women a parallel part in serving 
the Church, described in official parlance, answering in every 
particular to the qualifications required of men for a similar 
office? If wives merely, why are the qualifications men- 
tioned for them so little specific, belonging to the sphere of 
woman in married life, where the household is precisely her 
dominion ?—and yet here in the next verse this home rule is 
turned over to the deacon himself, without any mention made 
of aptitude for family government in the helpmeet, whom our 
translation gives expressly and exclusively to the deacon. 
These difficulties are avoided only by the supposition that 
deaconesses and their proper qualifications are mainly in- 
tended by 1 Tim. iii. 11. And had it been the mind of inspi- 
ration that female officers were to be all unmarried persons, 
either virgins or widows, the construction would not have 
been left open for so many versions and interpretations to say 
wives instead of women with any good sense. 

Having now ascertained an official name, and a list of quali- 
fications prescribed in the Word of God, we complete the cate- 
gory of an office in the Church for women, if we can find a 
roll on which she had been entered, with considerate choice 
and the solemnity of vows. We do not need to see a formal 
origination like that of deacons in Acts vi. (for this office is sup- 
plementary in its nature to that), nor to inquire how general or 
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how special the duties to which she must have been assigned 
in such consecration, as these must, of course, correspond to 
civilization, of the age, and the place, nor to know that her 
precise occupation in the apostolic age has a need and a place 
in the Church of to-day as it had in the forming age of Chris- 
tianity. We need only observe once for all, the fact that, 
under apostolic direction, there was registration of an order, 
with a votive bond for faithfulness in office, devolved on 
women. , 

The notable passage, 1 Tim. v. 9, 10, comes now to be con- 
sidered: ‘“ Let not a widow be taken into the number, under 
threescore years old, having been the wife of one man, well- 
reported of for good works ; if she have brought up children, 
if she have lodged strangers, if she have washed the saints’ 
feet, if she have relieved the afflicted, if she have diligently 
followed every good work.” This text is taken from the 
midst of directions to Timothy, respecting widows in the 
Christian community; who, from the beginning, were special 
objects of care and kindness in the Church. ‘ Honor widows 
that are widows indeed ”—begins the direction in the 3d verse. 
And in the rapid and distributive abruptness peculiar to the 
style of this apostle, we have keen discrimination, of widows 
who should be supported at home, by children, or nephews, 
or any believer able to do it; and widows who being desolate 
are properly to be supported at the charge of the Church. 
Among the latter, he distinguishes, again, between the young 
and the old, the devout and the gay, the once married and 
the twice married, the commendable and the blamable. And 
suddenly, as if his allusion would be of course understood by 
Timothy and the Churches, he refers to an order of women, 
who would necessarily be employed in the care and superin- 
tendence of any charitable provision made for those who were 
needy and desolate. ‘Let not a widow be taken into the 
number,” etc.--of those who are put into such an office. So 
the Arabic version reads, ‘If a widow be chosen a deacon- 
ess.” There must be a circle, within the community of 
widows, qualified to give them counsel, consolation, and 
succor. There must be a selection made, even from the con- 
secrated deaconesses, to attend on this duty, of managing 
and sustaining widows of all ages, in their indigence and 
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ignorance. And then the apostle proceeds to describe mi- 
nutely widows who only are qualified for such a care. 

Neander, the great historian, rejects this interpretation, 
and insists that the whole section respecting widows must be 
more unique, understood without such minute distribution ; 
and that ‘“‘taken into the number” means only taken into 
the register of those who are to be supported at the expense 
of the Church, in distinction from those who may be sup- 
ported at the homes of relatives and friends. Probably the 
majority of readers agree with Neander. But the whole text 
and context must refute this popular explanation. In the first 
place, the word xaraieyéoO@, ‘taken into the number,” means 
enrolment of the most particular kind—picking out from a 
general register, a few in detail for special duty—zx album et 
numerum veferrt, says Erasmus, the unrivalled scholar, in 
giving the sense of the word; and Beza followed him, with 
express approbation, giving a//egatur instead of the Vulgate 
eligatur, in his Latin translation, At any rate, the use of this 
word itself, as applied to the admission of poor widows to 
the charities of the Church, must be wholly inappropriate. 
There would be no picking and choosing for eleemosynary 
honor, apart from official trust, among the distressed and 
desolate widows of Christian faith. The admission must be 
free to loneliness and need, without regard to age, or even 
comparative desert in sanctity of life, to be the rule of Chris- 
tian charity. 

2. If ‘the number” be taken in the sense of beneficiaries 
only, it would be nearly, if not quite, no number at all for ad- 
mission to the benefit of Christian asylums; according to the 
conditions required in the roth verse. Scarcely one widow 
in a thousand, of any generation in the Church, could be 
found uniting in herself all the requisitions. She must be 
sixty years old at least, and a widow but once, in the sense 
of having never availed herself, as women in good circum- 
stances of life so often did in those times, of facile divorce, to 
marry another while the divorced man was living. She must 
be a widow “well reported of for good works,” importing 
that she had ample means in her hands with which to earn 
such reputation. One also that had “ brought up children,” 
who, coming from such a home, would rather die than see 
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their mother in the ranks of public pauperism. One who must 
have had a spacious home, in which she “lodged strangers” 
with generous hospitality, and without stinting the room or 
table of her children. One also of such a social rank, as to 
signalize the grace of condescension, when she ‘ washed the 
saints’ feet.” Affluence also, and leisure must have been her 
lot, when she “ relieved the afflicted,” and ‘diligently followed 
every good work.” It would be a miracle of ill-fortune for 
such a widow in reverses to have neither ‘“ children,” nor 
“nephews,” nor “any man or woman that believeth,” to 
keep her from being a charge on the public alms of the 
Church, through the evening of her life. We can easily com- 
prehend how such a woman would be admirably fitted for 
presiding over a house filled with less favored and younger 
widows. But how the charities of Pauline benevolence could 
shrivel to such a rare selection of beneficiaries in old widow- 
hood, is inconceivable. 

3. Such a sense as that preferred by Neander has an aspect 
of cruelty, when we read on in the next verse, ‘‘ But the younger 
widows refuse.” The lone childless widow, the widow that has 
always been poor, without fame or friends, without opportu- 
nities for doing good, or time, which is the treasure of the 
poor to give, are not only not to be taken into the number, 
but positively refused, if they are “ younger widows ;” and all 
the more needing to be instructed and guided, as well as fed 
and clothed, by the charities of the faithful. 

4. It is inconsistent, as well as cruel. Younger widows were 
to be refused, because they would marry again. That was a 
good reason for keeping them out of an office, which could 
not be filled so well with persons who were bound to hus- 
bands, and engrossed with family cares; but no reason for 
keeping them out of shelter and subsistence for a time, until 
another marriage would relieve the Church of a burden, and 
promote the best economy, in administering alms ; according 
to the apostle’s own advice. He advises younger widows to 
marry, for the sake of a good example in decency and thrift ; 
and yet he had just written, they will do so when they “ wax 
wanton against Christ,” “having damnation, because they 
have cast off their first faith.” Surely he does not mean they 
must marry or starve; that “marriage is honorable in all,” 
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and yet, rebellion, apostasy, and damnation to “ younger 
widows.” It must refer to the prior obligation of vows, the 
vows of an office in the service of Christ, which they cast off 
in being hastily wedded again, after due consecration to a 
most useful Christian life. A facile abandonment of such an- 
terior obligation, for another husband, would be disturbance 
of order, inconvenience, and scandal even, which would call 
for severe condemnation. What, however, would be the sin 
or harm of quitting the poor-house, where a gratuitous living 
had no bonds to detain the registered inmates; who would 
naturally covet what the apostle preferred they should have 
—private homes, in which they could be cherished and “the 
Church not be charged ?” 

Thus, we are fairly constrained to bring the 3d verse and the 
gth together: “ Honor widows that are widows indeed. Let 
not a widow be taken into the number,” etc. As the elders, 
in the 17th verse following, “who rule well,” are worthy of 
“double honor,” so the widows who are well fitted to preside 
over communities, and guide individuals, young or old, of their 
own sex, should be honored indeed—personally revered, and 
amply supported, in their work of faith and labor of love. 

It must be evident, from the terms of rare selection, which 
we have seen to be incompatible with the free and full admis- 
sion of inmates, to the gratuitous provision made for desolate 
widows, that “the number” of qualified persons, for the charge 
of such beneficence, would be small, even without the restriction 
of personal indigence besides, overtaking themselves in the re- 
verses of life. If the widow of threescore, as described in the 
10th verse, without reduction to poverty herself, should desire 
and consent to be enrolled for the service of others, it was just 
at the entrance of old age, according to Jewish ideas ; and the 
shortness of her time, along with the peculiar assemblage of 
qualifications required, must reduce to a minimum this wing of 
the female diaconate. There might be, therefore, a great lack 
of service for this particular duty, if confined to widows of the 
sort which the apostle requires. Accordingly, we should 
notice that only wzdows are subjected to the rigid tests which 
the apostle details. He does not say that virgins should be 
excluded, nor married women; although, for obvious reasons, 
the retreat for widows should be tended as much as possible by 
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venerable women of their own kind, whose experience and ten- 
derness, and ripeness of piety would be most profitable in man- 
aging that particular trust, 

Neglect of widows “in the daily ministration,” by apostles 
themselves, occasioned the introduction of deacons into the 
Christian Church, And so, neglect of their “tables” by the 
best of chosen widows, in consequence of age and infirmity, as 
well as fewness of number, would inevitably bring vounger 
deaconesses to the help of these matrons Thus, the two 
names would be interchangeably used for the same order, the 
chosen widows being really a special branch of the diaconate 
and the earliest, the most venerable, and yet the most incapa- 
ble, without the aid of such women as Phoebe, who were active 
and energetic in “ business;" though it cannot be known 
whether Phoebe was virgin, wife, or widow, So much, however, 
did the term evdew gradually cease to be used as a name for 
woman's office, that we find in the * Apostolic Constitutions ” 
at the close of the third century this direction fos their conduct : 
“The widows, therefore, ought to be grave, obedient to their 
bishops, and their presbyters, and their deacons, and déeszdes 
these, to the deaconesses, With piety, reverence, and fear.”"— Book 
3, cap. 8. And we find in canons of Councils, afterwards, that 
deaconesses were called MpoMay er Ql, LQOVETHESSES. 

Thus, we observe, without multiplying citations, what we 
should expect to see, after finding the office of deaconess in 
the Word of God itself, that other names than the only one 
given in Scripture, would, after specifying and emphasizing 
this and that important duty of the office, for a time, fall away 
in popular use, from an official to a common signification. So 
it was with yea, rpeofvrides, and others. Historians, coun- 
cils, and scholiasts, for generations after the sacred canon was 
closed, would use these words to designate, no one can say 
what, if it be not the order of deaconesses. The perplexity 
of modern writers on the subject darkens itself by overlooking 
the simple fact, that other terms, expressing every phase in 
the versatility of woman’s exquisite power and adaptation for 
‘‘every good work,” would naturally attach themselves, by 
way of emphasis, to this and that specialty of her vocation ; 
although the one name given by inspiration of God, remained 
the generic term, and at length the only name in history. 
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The Fathers, both before and after the first General Council, 
were peculiarly interested in this office; they refer to the Scrip: 
tures for its warrant and fitness; and abundantly intimate the 
benefits enjoyed by the Church from the various work and 
good repute of the female deaconship, Martyrs, apologists, 
exegetes, and historians, united ia the praise of this ministry, 
And it overspread the whole extent of Christendom, the West 
as well as the East, the rugged Latins of North Affica, as 
well as the more effeminate Greeks and Asiatics; where the 
greater seclusion of woman made the service of woman, at the 
tuition and baptism of her sex, indispensable, No less than 
forty deaconesses were connected with the great Church of 
Constantinople. Candidates for the office were always 
abundant, and these, according to Epiphanius, were either 
virgins, or widows, or wives who lived in sanctity with their 
husbands, Rank, as well as condition, yielded its quota. 
Publia, distinguished in the time of Julian, was a deaconess. 
The virgin sister of Gregory Nyssen, Macrina, was another. 
And he mentions Lampadia, also a virgin, of rank in this 
office. Sozomen, the historian, relates the effort of Chrysos- 
tom, to persuade a noble virgin, Nicarate, to become a dea- 
coness; and the success of Olympias, a young widow of rank, 
in obtaining admission to the order. 

The most conflicting diversity of usage and opinion among 
the ancients was about the proper age for admission to this 
office. Tertullian, of the second century, who evidently in- 
terpreted the text 1 Tim. 5-9, as we have done, insisted on 
the age of szxty, at least, and denounced the admission of a 
young virgin under twenty as a “monstrous” thing in the 
Church. He therefore called the order “ widows.” The 
Council of Chalcedon, in the fifth century, ordered, that no 
one under the age of forty should be admitted. The Theo- 
dosian code, reverting to the prejudice of Tertullian, because 
of some scandal at the opposite extreme, enacted ¢hreescore 
as the proper age. And after this, the ‘“‘ Novels” of Justinian 
reduced, by imperial authority, the age to forty or fifty years. 
Finally, the Council in Trullo (692) attempting to reconcile 
discrepancies of the past, which had entailed confusion in the 
varieties of usage, determined that sixty should be the age for 
widows, and forty for deaconesses; not meaning, however, 
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that the latter did not include the former, as a special class of 
the same order; but merely to classify the office with some 
certain distinction, which might establish more uniformity of 
observance. But the partisan spirit which prevailed in this 
Quinisext Council, East against West, and Greek against 
Latin, deprived it of ecumenical value. 

No scriptural office ever suffered so much from the hands 
of men, notwithstanding the vast beneficence with which its 
devout and beautiful charity always performed its work. 
Bondage to the letter was inflicted just as soon as apostolic 
direction left the stage. Forgetting the typical deaconess in 
Phebe, which the liberal Paul commended for abounding ac- 
tivity in business, it was required that they should all be liter- 
ally widows, shut up in homes for widows, who were so deso- 
late and poor as not to have upon earth another home in 
which they could live. Exceptions which would prove the 
apostle’s rule, by substituting for the decrepit widow a wise 
and godly virgin to help her, and take care of her also, brought 
upon that virgin the ridiculous name of “ virgin-widow,” as 
the pseudo-Ignatius has it. And when exceptions forced 
themselves into the order from necessity of the case, and 
filled the diaconate of every diocese with active and efficient 
agency, the thunder of conciliar canons and imperial edicts 
came to remand the whole order back to the letter of a 
widows’ home, and the desolation of old widows’ life. 

The rise of hierarchy must be noticed as another hostility, 
in its progress and consummation, to the usefulness and even 
existence of this woman’s office in the Church. - When the 
bishops began to claim succession to the Jewish priesthood, 
after the final overthrow of the Jewish State by Adrian, and 
to claim superiority of rank, and another ordination, over 
elders, who are so familiarly the same as bishops in biblical 
description, deacons became the favorites of episcopal influ- 
ence, and were industriously promoted over the elders in be- 
ing the companions and helps of the bishops; while the 
elders naturally gave up the parity of ministers with some an- 
noying protest or dissent. Then came the sacerdotal affecta- 
tion of three orders in the ministry, and the deacon must be 
the third, and therefore he must be a preacher, and leave the 
service of tables to which he was exclusively ordained. But what 
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now of the feminine counterpart in the office of deaconess? 
She must not preach in any event or under any changes in the 
progression of office, for God has forbidden it in His Word; 
and canons and “constitutions” beyond number had been 
duly orthodox from the beginning, to enforce the restraint of 
woman in the Church, declaring that no sacerdoial function 
should ever be hers; and it was mere heathenis:n to think 
of women preaching, because among the heathen only were 
priestesses employed on account of the female divinities, 
which men and women worshipped together. Thus, forsaken 
by the parallel order among men, the order among women 
was left to perish. Accordingly, the very same council, about 
347, that of Laodicea, which, in concert with Sardica, abol- 
ished the chorepiscopz, country bishops, who had persisted 
in being parochial and not diocesan; abolished the order of 
deaconesses likewise—a prelatic consistency of more logical 
force than manliness and courage. For this blow struck the 
order under the name of zpeofuridas, to escape the condem- 
nation of striking down the office of woman under its true 
scriptural name. Thus hierarchial development went on, 
just in proportion to its compactness, in suppressing the office 
of deaconess. And as its despotism was more intolerant by 
its unity in the West than in the East, the order was extin- 
guished at Rome, two hundred years before it ceased at Con- 
stantinople. 

‘‘Forbidding to marry,” in the ascetic perversion of Chris- 
tian society, by the prevalence of conventual and monastic 
life, was another antagonism, fatally adverse to an order of 
office, which required the Church to ‘ honor widows that are 
widows indeed;” and to take into its number, of specially 
well qualified members, those who had brought up children, 
and spent six-sevenths of this lifetime in family relations and 
cares. Society is the province of woman. Social ameliora- 
tion is the great errand of woman's office in the Church. To 
relieve, refine, enhance, the joys of family, the relations of 
friendship, the accession of strangers, the “ business” inter- 
course of laudable industries, and the tree interaction of all 
Christian people, ‘for the edifying of the body of Christ "— 
was ever conspicuously the institute of this devoted guild. 
Rather than renounce the principle of its existence, by incor- 
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porating the vows of celibacy, rejecting marriage as unclean, 
and looking on virginity, in every kind of monachism, as 
the flower of Christian perfection, it would wither and die. 
Originating for the service of her own sex especially, and 
most useful wherever it suffered a disparaging seclusion, the 
official woman lost her occupation, when monks and nuns be- 
came the “regular” ministry of Christendom. 

These causes of decline and discontinuance to the female 
deaconry of old, were equally the causes of decline and fall to 
Christianity itself. It was in the midst of medieval darkness 
and corruption that the office of deaconess passed away. 
Other offices were multiplied apace, in the downward apos- 
tasy of all religion. Subdeacons came to supplement the lack 
of service at “tables,” when the divinely appointed deacon 
vaulted into sacerdotal distinction—‘“ ordines majores.” Man- 
made “‘ordines minores,” of which subdeacons were the chief, 
swarmed on every hand, to remain at the cathedral to this 
day. The solitary exception to be found in all history, of the 
entire decadence of a sacred office before the Reformation, is 
in this one, with which the primitive Church had been so 
much adorned. It was only the religion of Christ in its 
apostolic purity that could elevate woman, and of course 
develop her capabilities for service in His kingdom. When 
that had gone, her gift was gone: ‘and if the foundations 
be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” She sunk again. 
to the disabilities of her sex in barbarism, just as her faith 
and hope and charity were extinguished under clouds of 
superstition. 

All these reasons for the disappearance of daeconnsens, in 
the night of dark and leaden ages, are now only strong rea- 
sons for the restoration of the order, especially to the Presby- 
terian Church. It is not much more than one generation 
since deacons were elected again, generally, in central regions 
of our American Church; and men are yet living who re- 
member how strongly the General Assemblies of 1840, ’41, 
and ’56, had to enjoin upon the churches the universal duty, 
wherever it was practicable, to have a board of deacons 
established, beside the bench of elders. A strong unwritten 
protest against the order had existed for generations in the 
Presbyterian mind, because it had been so generally per- 
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verted in other denominations. Prelacy, on the one hand, 
made it sacerdotal, and in the early ages exalted deacons 
over the ruling elders of the parish bench; annihilating the 
primitive consistory, and keeping it suppressed in every 
system to this day, which makes a preacher of the deacon, 
Independency, upon the other hand, came to make “ govern- 
ments” out of deacons; and, of course, gradually dispensed 
with ruling elders, from the days of John Owen, who warned 
it against this tendency, to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Although for these reasons chiefly, our American 
Presbyterian churches were slow to accept a deaconry handed 
down in scriptural form by the Second Book of Discipline, 
and the Westminster Directory also, which was derived from 
the Standards of Scotland, it has been at length embodied, in 
almost every organization of the particular Church, and that 
with intelligent adoption. Why should the churches not 
proceed now, and without delay, to restore this primitive 
and apostolic supplement to the deacons of Scripture? No 
perversion or discredit ever came upon the analogous func- 
tions of deaconess, when the original deacon ceased to feed 
widows, in serving tables. It had been always faithful to its 
principle, and loyal to its Presbytery. It followed the parity of 
elder and bishop, as Ruth followed Naomi. When Presby- 
tery perished, it perished. Three orders in preaching dug its 
grave. A great stone, the colossal hierarchy, hindered its res- 
urrection. And the great Reformation is not completed until 
this primitive office be restored. 

Other denominations, less cognate, have been engaged in re- 
storing it for half a century. In 1836 Pastor Fliedner estab- 
lished “the Institution of Deaconesses” at Kaiserswerth for 
the care of the sick. It was entirely successful, and rapidly 
enlarged from year to year, and has led to the establishment of 
many similar ones in Germany, France, and England. In our 
country, beginning at Pittsburg, Pa., Dr. Passavant, of the 
Lutheran Church, has been eminently successful in founding 
and propagating the same beneficent order. Presbyterians, who 
ought to have been first to organize an office that is more at 
home and kindred in their system than anywhere else, may see 
in such examples how practicable it is, and useful and necessary 
to the complete equipment of evangelical benevolence. In- 
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deed, there is more than all the need of early Christianity for 
this office now. Less the jealousy of social intercourse be- 
tween the sexes now, and less the dungeon of imprisoned mar- 
tyrs and confessors, there is far more the “business” activity 
which took Phebe from Cenchrea to Rome, far more the open 
and effectual doors for the gospel to all people, both at home 
and abroad, far more the neglected work of male deaconship 
for the female to take up and finish and adorn. And then, of 
course, we have the poor always with us, the sick, the afflicted, 
the widow, the orphan, the stranger, all that ever occupied at 
first the care of deaconesses. On the other hand, especially in 
this country, men are busier than ever with the world, and wom- 
en are less busied than ever before with domestic occupa- 
tions. “A virtuous woman” hardly recognizes herself any 
longer in the glass, which used to mirror the value and excel- 
lence of her place at home. “She seeketh wool and flax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands.” “ She riseth also while it is 
yet night, and giveth meat to her household, and a portion to 
her maidens. She considereth a field and buyeth it ; with the 
fruit of her hands she planteth a vineyard.” “She layeth her 
hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the distaff” But 
now the industrial organizations of men and art have come to 
supersede this toil and trouble. The central part of modern 
civilization is emancipation of woman from drudgery, and the 
old engrossment of her timg,and tact in the monopoly of 
household labor. The sewing-machine, co-operative cooking, 
and a great variety of other inventions, which are at once aux- 
iliary and improving to her own capacities, have come to set 
free her adaptations from the letter to the spirit of Solomon’s 
portraiture. With all these changes she is still the same. Her 
instinct is productive labor. “She looketh well to the ways 
of her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness.” No 
“art and man’s device” will ever avail to repress the determi- 
nation of educated woman to “do something” by herself, 
From the close of attendance at school, to the entrance into 
married life, there is an interval in which this beautiful energy 
is more and more tempted to pass the boundary of her sphere, 
for something to do, unless we hasten to fill with Church work 
the vacuities made in that sphere by the applied arts which 
have brought leisure to her home. The professions of law and 
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medicine, the pulpit also, andieven the political arena, invite 
her enterprise and win her ambition. We know already the 
embarrassments we ,Have had to stop her from preaching in 
Presbyterian churches. And we cannot but see that all she needs 
to level the barriers of Bible forbidding is the suffrage of her 
own sex. Already, the question goes upto the highest council 
of a great popular Church in this land, with large suffragan favor 
of women. 

Now, let us consider in time what we may give her to do in 
the service of Christ and the Church. What can be imagined 
better than what the Bible suggests, and primitive Christianity 
exemplified on its brightest pages? Mothers and sisters, wid- 
ows and virgins, have already anticipated our answer by the 
virtual resuscitation of deaconesses in the noble success of 
“woman’s work” for missions at this day. And, perhaps, the 
strongest objection to the constitutional insertion of such an 
order in our system is, that we have already the advantages of 
a female diaconate, without formulating what might be repelled 
as an innovation, and a wheel too much to be normally affixed 
in the movement of our charities. But we must bear in mind 
that charity, outside of ecclesiastical norm, will make a chan- 
nel for itself, and mostly a narrow, partial one, running to ex- 
aggeration, and like the Jordan when it swells to the overflow 
of its banks, it may start wild beasts from their lair, to devastate 
the valley which it was designed to fertilize with irrigation. 
We crave the activity of woman’s benevolence in all its rich 
variety of kinds and appliances. We want it for the widow’s 
home, the orphan’s nursery, the poor man’s cottage, the hos- 
pital, the stranger's lodging for her sex, the prison cell with 
succor to the doomed, the school-house, alike for the staff of 
teaching and board of direction. In short, the seven are sev- 
enty times seven, beyond the good work of subsidy for mis- 
sions, in which her name is now redolent all the world over. 
Only that organized economy which divine wisdom has given 
to the Church can adjust the balances of such philanthropy, re- 
strain excess, and shape this many-sided goodness to that fair 
proportion which becomes “ the fulness of Him that -filleth 
all in all.” 

The characteristic loyalty of woman to the sway of her 
Lord Jesus would greatly promote the legitimate influence of 
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the Church upon the world, if along the confines of mundane 
and spiritual things respectively, she could be seen of all men 
to represent the counsel of Christ, in any office of His own ap- 
pointment suited to her peculiar adaptations. Many an asso- 
ciation, though voluntary and free, combining possibilities of 
power more. potent than courts or senates, might thus be made 
to render homage to Him, whose we are, and whom we serve. 
Take for example the latest known organization of benevolent 
ladies, for the help of the oppressed in her own sex, a dispen- 
sary of law, entitled in expressing the object of their society, 
“ Legal Protection for Working-Women.” It had becomea no- 
torious fact that this class of the poor were often imposed on and 
wronged without a remedy. Sometimes, in purchasing a sew- 
ing-machine to be paid for by instalments, when all but the 
last had been made up, a spell of sickness or some domestic 
adversity hindered the poor woman from meeting her last pay- 
ment; the merciless contract compelled her to forfeit the ~ 
whole, the article itself and all the hard earnings already ex- 
pended in struggling for the ownership. Sometimes, again, 
they are defrauded by middle men or women, who take from 
the clothing houses great piles of cut-out garments to be made 
up by the needle, and then subdividing the task, they dis- 
tribute portions to the humble poor, who can hardly be trusted 
at the counter. At first these are punctually paid the pittance 
allowed. But afterward they are paid in part only at the 
time, and this part is less the next time, and still less the next, 
until the debt of the petty factors to these working-women 
is large enough to be repudiated altogether ; and being without 
friends or means, they have to suffer the wrong in silence, if 
they would get work at all to keep them from starving. Fraud, 
more cruel than misfortune, calls for woman’s: interposition. 
This new association proposes to have law, as well as food and 
medicine, dispensed in such cases. And for this purpose they 
consult men learned in the law, and interpose, with signal suc- 
cess, to search out and punish the injustice, and at the same 
time to enlighten the ignorant and helpless women in regard 
to contracts and evidence and right, making them take better 
care of themselves. Now, if we had the deaconesses in every 
city, whose office would include this object as one of its de- 
tails, and attract to its organization educated women, young 
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and old, married and unmarried, whose aspirations for the Bar, 
now becoming frequent, might all be satisfied with the specialty 
of this kindness to the poor, how materially would it lengthen 
the cords with which we should reach out for the poor, and draw 
them to an inner as well as outer sanctuary, in the Presbyterian 
Church. Without a full diaconate, male and female, identified 
in form as well as in fact with the Church at home, we can 
hardly hope to retain our poor, born within our own pale, and 
much less gather from the world its downtrodden millions, 
who languish for good Samaritans to come on their way. And 
wanting the poor, we shall want a full Church, and be without 
a full representation of Christ himself with us always. 

The space allotted here will not allow of more expediency, 
as well as warrant, to be written out, in pleading for this office. 
Instead of subjecting our good old standards of Government 
and Discipline to crucibles of revision, making crude again 
what was ripe, and well digested too, would it not be far bet- 
ter, for strength and beauty both, to add a feature, which was 
lost at the very time our faith and form were lost, and which 
has waited for a recognition and adoption, until faith and form 
have become hoary in our hands? Let us renew our age by 
renewing our youth. The deaconess nourished, and succored, 
and adorned the youth of our true Christianity. “Thou hast 
the dew of thy youth.” Restoring the office need cost no 
trouble. If the people of a particular church would simply 
elect women as well as men to the office of deacon, making 
one board, or two separate boards, at their pleasure; of course, 
ordained with the same vows, and responsible to the same au- 
thority, as now provided in our Constitution, the order is re- 
stored. From this beginning, a development could be made of 
larger boards, in gradation; corresponding to Presbyteries, 
Synods, and General Assembly, by way of representation ; 
keeping records at every step of such gradation, and reporting 
their work done or projected, to the Judicatories of each plane, 
composed of ministers and elders. The approbation, counsel, 
or injunction, of authorities in ruling the Church, would be 
communicated to these boards of deaconesses, respectively, ac- 
cording to the series of their gradation. And thus, without 
confusion, or danger from an influence, kept outside of church- 


ly mechanism, and waxing apace in its power, irrepressible al 
19 
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ready, and just on our path, bound to help us onward, or wreck 
us by collision, we should be able as a Church to shine upon the 
world, “ fair as the moon and clearas the sun.” The will of the 
majority would be better expressed in all the councils that gov- 
ern us, though the great female majority of church members 
itself should.take no part in judicial decrees, or voting on over- 
tures. Its organized form, co-ordinated, at every grade of As- 
semblies, only in the great work of Christian charities, would, 
though meeting in separate convention, give lustre and anima- 
tion to an organism so congenial from the beginning. 

But however this may be, and whatever be the structural 
fitness our people may prefer, in attaching again to the Church 
of Christ the official functions of mothers, sisters, and daugh- 
ters, the time is near when something in this way must be done. 
Permission to continue as we are, with voluntary societies of 
women, even called by the General Assembly to the good 
work of winging two of our ecclesiastical Boards, will hardly 
be granted long, without roots of bitterness coming up to 
trouble us, for the bias it gives to woman’s work, being not 
more than a tithe of what the Church needs at her hands, 
The Master calls her to other work also, and as well. His vo- 
cation is churchly. “The Spirit and the Bride” call together. 
And they call to order. Contingencies are never left by the 
grace of God to shape the purchase He made with His own 
blood. Spontaneities of men and women alike, in serving 
Him, must be regulated “according to the pattern” shown to 
us in the Mount. ALEXANDER T. McGILL. 














IV. 
HENRY VAUGHAN, THE POET OF LIGHT. 


N days when all England rang to the battle of Cromwell 
against the Crown, it needed the genius of a Milton to 
make one’s self heard above the din. The other singers, like 
frightened birds, forsook the green groves of Cavalier poetry. 
A few, such as George Wither, quaint old Quarles, and pious 
John Donne, waited long and went mostly unrecognized. The 
times were too hard for slight voices, but George Herbert and 
John Milton sing out clear and full above the harsh muttering 
undertone of their generation. And for the rest—they fled 
away. 

Those were not encouraging circumstances for the develop- 
ment of new poets. The Ironsides looked with profound con- 
tempt, and even holy horror, upon the wicked madrigals of Sir 
John Suckling and the unregenerate verses of Robert Herrick. 
Believers in a doctrine which called upon them to 

“Take the sword 

Of the Lord 

And forward !” 
they could not but despise these mere prettinesses, and odd 
conceits, of England’s troubadour era, Their earnest and aus- 
tere natures never comfortably endured the touch of a lute or a 
song of love. The only men who could be sure of a popular 
constituency were they who gave voice to the popular devo- 
tion—not altogether in good metre. In fact, this contrast of 
Puritan and Cavalier, often made since their day, was never 
more sharply drawn than by this very matter of poetry. Where 
the Cavalier was dainty, the Cromwellian was grim. One car- 
ried his lute and carolled like great Taillefer at Hastings; the 
other sang his Venzte Exultemus over the camp fire. 


In the winnowing and flailing of time there have been left 
(291) 
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to us the “ Paradise Lost” and the “Church Porch.” We 
have found the epic Milton and the lyric Herbert meeting and 
expressing more than the transient sentiment of their contem- 
poraries. No bookseller’s shelves can be at all complete with- 
out them, and the faith in God which sprang up at the angel 
touch of poetry into an altar flame of holy service, melts into 
the pure and spiritual worship of to-day. “The flavor of the 
good,” says Buddha, “ pervades every place ;” and even now 
their memory is fragrant to us. But, aside from these, whom 
do we care to know? The name at the head of this article is 
familiar to nearly all lovers of English poetry. Yet, save for 
that exquisite elegy, “They are all gone into that world of 
light,” Henry Vaughan is still a claimant for his kingdom. 
Some, indeed, have gone further and questioned deeper, but to 
little purpose. 

If we ask the excellent Mr. Thomas Campbell concerning 
this Welsh bard, we may get a very surly answer. With no 
great courtesy or good judgment, he will be found to have 
achieved Dogberry’s dearest wish, and to have written his opin- 
ion thus: “ He is one of the hardest even of the inferior order 
of the school of conceit, but he has some few scattered thoughts 
that meet our eye amidst his harsh pages, like wild flowers on 
a barren heath.” This is sad nonsense—as if an Arab should 
curse the frieze of some ancient temple for not being smooth 
enough to build into the wall of his hut ! 

It would, indeed, be difficult to find a true and lofty singer 
who has been so seriously underrated as Vaughan, It is his 
glory—as it has been his literary shame—that his-entire works 
are purely and consistently devout. He dared, among Cava- 
liers and zs a Cavalier, to borrow the verse of Herrick, in 
which to praise the God of the Commonwealth. Hence it has 
needed the long purgation of these centuries, to eliminate pas- 
sion and prejudice from. the sentence which we can now safely 
pronounce, upon his contemporaries and himself. Old Lon- 
ginus said, that he called that alone poetry which permanently 
pleased and was suitable to any age. By this severest of tests 
Henry Vaughan is at last vindicated and held in honor. 

Of those lewd and rakish Cavaliers—whose blasphemous loy- 
alty Robert Browning has too well imitated, and to whose 
fragile beauty Professor. Aytoun, and of late, F. W. Bourdillon 
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are successors—we can say no great amount of good. With 
Vaughan himself we aver, “ When the sun is busie upon a dung- 
hill the issue is always some unclean vermine.” But of that 
better sort who, as he says, “ out of a true, practick piety ” attempt- 
ed some lofty strain, we may think with sincere affection. And 
first among these he sets, (and so must we), his brother Welsh- 


man, George Herbert. There were knees in that company 
which 


** Stood for the king, 
Bidding the crop-headed parliament swing ;” 


and yet never bent before Baal. 

In his preface, dated at “ Newton-by- Usk, near Sketh-Rock, 
Septem. 30, 1654,” our Silurist has expressed so fully his own 
design, as a poet, that it merits our large quotation. He says, 
“The true remedy [against vicious and impure writing] lies 
wholly in their bosoms who are the gifted persons, by a wise 
exchange of vain and vitious subjects, for divine themes and 
celestial praise. The performance is easie, and were it the most 
difficult in the world, the reward is so glorious that it infinitely 
transcends it ; for ‘they that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine like the stars forever and ever:’ whence follows this un- 
denyable inference, that, the corrupting of many being a con- 
trary work, the recompense must be so too; and then I know 
nothing reserved for: them but ‘the blackness of darkness for- 
ever ;’ from which, O God, deliver all penitent and reformed 
spirits !” 

In this high and thoroughly devout intent we find him 
always humbly and fervently consistent. And in view of his 
performance of this loving duty of “communicating his poor 
talent to the Church, under the protection and conduct of her 
glorious Head” he may be allowed—even at this late day—to 
have gained his prayer, “that I may flourish not with leafe 
onely, but with some fruit also.” 

As yet, to the most of those who read these pages, Henry 
Vaughan, “the Silurist,” still stands as the shadow of a namé. 
Let him then be called before us, in the lineaments and habit 
of his life. For, as Stopford Brooke says with a sad truthful- 
ness, “ The devotional element in our English poetry which be- 
longed to Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, and some of the Puritan 
poets, died away in the critical school, which began with Dry- 
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den and ended with Pope.” Mr. Campbell and his “little 
couplets” are fine examples, by the way, of that laborious 
carefulness of expression, through which rapid and original 
thought can scarcely break its path. That must be a remark- 
able idea, indeed, which can escape this flattening and smother- 
ing process; Like the priest of Isis, in Bulwer’s “ Last Days 
of Pompeii,” it generally perishes, axe in hand, before its dead 
wall. The present essayist is therefore entirely against Camp- 
bell, and entirely in favor of Stopford Brooke’s opinion. And 
this last critic might even have added, that the pure feeling and 
honest morality of these rugged men ran, like a fair stream, into 
the foul swamp of the rhymed drama. When one remembers 
the moral miasma of Dryden and the sickly sentiment of Pope, 
he could, indeed, wish that the marsh had been drained before 
the exhalation of its false prosody poisoned, in his very cradle, 
poor Cowper, the next real poet of any piety. “ French cor- 
rectness,” as Mr. Lyte has acutely observed, “was too much 
in the ascendant among us” when the standard collections of 
British poetry were made. Hence, Vaughan received no favor 
from any side. The times were out of joint, and if religion of 
the genuine kind was undesirable, a strong and individual verse 
was even more useless still. 

In a singular fashion Keats and Vaughan experienced the 
same rebuffs. It would appear that whatever does not consult 
the “ commonplace minds,” and their present rules and precepts, 
has always met this fate. And that “ Endymion,” which did 
such marvellous work in moulding Tennyson—such work, in- 
deed, that I am personally and credibly informed..his copy of 
Keats was worn ragged, and underscored almost unreadably— 
that “ Endymion” was sneered into insignificance by the shoe- 
maker Gifford. Let such cobblers stick to their lasts forever ! 
Their narrow, time-serving prejudice would deny place to any 
one with a soul above shoe-pegs! And therefore I am of a 
mind to place Keats on record, by the side of Vaughan, before 
I draw the full picture of the only successor of Herbert the de- 
vout and Herrick the quaint. “It is just,” Keats writes in his 
preface to “ Endymion,” “that this youngster should die away : 
a sad thought for me, if I had not some hope that while it is 
dwindling I may be plotting and fitting myself for verses fit to 
live. This may be speaking too presumptuously, and may de- 
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serve a punishment: but no feeling man will be forward to in- 
flict it: he will leave me alone, with the conviction that there 
is not a fiercer hell than the failure in a great object!” If 
Vaughan had a similar wish it was certainly granted. But 
such singing does not cease. Tom Hood himself knew it, when 
he wrote so finely of Wordsworth : 


** Look how the lark soars upward and is gone, 

Turning a spirit as he nears the sky! 

His voice is heard, but body there is none 
To fix the vague excursions of the eye. 

So, poets’ songs are with us, tho’ they die 
Obscured, and hid by death’s oblivious shroud. 

And earth inherits the rich melody 
Like raining music from the morning cloud ! 


And so, apparently with the confidence of Southey that his 
name should not “perish in the dust,” Henry Vaughan sang 
and passed away. . 

We are indebted to two gentlemen, themselves poets of no 
mean celebrity, for rescuing him from oblivion. Like John 
Skelton, who deserves rehabilitation on other grounds, Henry 
Vaughan has found an editor. The Rev. H. F. Lyte is known 
to us as the author of some of our sweetest hymns. Here, in 
Fields and Osgood’s edition of Vaughan, he appears as the ten- 
der and even enthusiastic biographer. That edition was, how- 
ever, prepared in 1847,and after that date but one voice, to my 
knowledge, has been raised for the poet’s fame, if we except 
the kind commendation of Dr. John Brown in ‘‘ Spare Hours” 
and the passing references of current literature. This voice 
has fortunately been that of a popular novelist—no less a per- 
son, indeed, than George MacDonald, in his “ England’s Anti- 
phon.” A “fit audience, though few,” has quietly attended 
the singer ever since. And if there are those who have made 
a specialty of Cruikshank’s etchings, and of George Borrow’s 
weird journeyings, why should not Vaughan have his own little 
coterte? No wedding guest has ever been more irresistibly 
detained by any ancient mariner, than has been that poetry- 
loving and Christ-loving soul, which has chanced upon the 
verses of the Swan of Usk. Yet there is no loving and care- 
ful tribute which, to my knowledge, has found its way into the 
standard reviews or magazines. Men speak of Henry Vaughan 
as though it were a sin not to know him—as it is also with 
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them, perchance, a matter of note, that they have eaten mush- 
rooms and been familiar with olives and ortolans. Society will 
discover anew and rave about Shelley's “ Lines to an Indian 
Air,” and go into genteel ecstasies over the ‘spirit in the 
feet,” which tread its measures, but Vaughan is still too high 
and clear for a frivolous or sensuous taste. He is a delicacy— 
no more. Henry Morley, in his presumably exhaustive collec- 
tion of “ Shorter English Poems,” drops him out of sight as 
completely as Henri Taine does Tom Hood. There is not 
even a nod of recognition. Beeton and Rossetti—as one might 
suppose—furnish him with ample space, quoting not less than 
nine poems. “ Chambers’ Cyclopzedia of English Literature ”— 
generally fair to everybody—is, on the other hand, extremely 
unfair to Vaughan. He is “tinged with a gloomy sectarian- 
ism and marred by crabbed rhymes.” Of the rest of the stand- 
ard authorities on English poetry, some (like Taine) omit him 
altogether; some (like Allibone) fortify their own non-com- 
mitalism by quoting both sides; and some (like Rossetti, alas !) 
plainly know nothing about his nature and his history. Yet 
Campbell—his harshest critic—has stolen from the despised 
bard the motive and thought of his “ Rainbow,” and has even 
appropriated therein that fine phrase, “ the world’s gray fathers,” 
applying it, in precisely the same manner as Vaughan, to those 
who first saw the symbol in the sky. Who would not strive to 
rescue such a poet from such a robber, when that poet can also 
claim acquaintance with “the old white prophets,” and can say 
of God in His glory, 


‘**And above all, Thy holy face 
Makes an eternal charity ?” 


But now to biography: Henry Vaughan, called the “ Silur- 
ist,” because he was born among the Silures, a people of South 
Wales, first opened his eyes upon this fair world in Brecknock- 
shire. In 1621 (or, as some incorrectly say, 1614,) he and his 
twin-brother, Thomas, came from heaven, by the way of the 
mansion of Newton-by-Usk. The murmuring river, the high 
peaks which lifted themselves within his sight, the picturesque 
scenery, and the pious and cultivated habits of the peasantry, 
all went to form his taste and his love for the beautiful. The 
Welsh are a remarkable people, as showing the true, gentle 
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breeding and high love of music and poetry, produced through 
ages by the study of the Bible. Frances Power Cobbe has 
herself pointed the comparison between the condition of the 
Irish and the Welsh, and she can ascribe it to no other cause, 

Thus the uplift to young Henry’s soul came early, and ever 
afterward this one great thought, of God as the light of men, 
filled his waking and sleeping visions. At eleven years he and 
his brother—so Lyte says —were sent to be instructed by Rev. 
Matthew Herbert—noticeable name! They then went. to- 
gether to that resort of Welshmen at Oxford, Jesus College. It 
is an open question whether in the excitement of the time—it 
was 1638—40—Henry was not actually imprisoned for his de- 
votion to the royal cause. He may have been at Rowtor 
Heath in 1645. In any case, it is faintly traditional that he 
admired the Cavalier poets enough to look in, once, at the 
Mermaid, and identify the spot where Ben Jonson—the “ great 
Ben” of his avowed admiration—sat so often, like Falstaff, un- 
braced and brimming with wit. But as Jonson died in 1637, it 
is possible he may never have seen those rare assemblages, 
which were in their prime twenty years before. Yet he cer- 
tainly spent social evenings at the Globe Tavern, and he was 
inducted, undoubtedly, into the Bohemian circles of the day. 
He probably knew Herrick and the later Jonsonians. But 
then came the death of his brother and that disjointing and un- 
hinging of affairs, which brought him—now a physician—back 
again to his little native vale. In that quiet round of peaceful 
labor he was visited, in 1651, by a “severe and lingering sick- 
ness,” though we cannot judge exactly of its nature. By this 
he seems to have been, at or about the age of thirty, fully de- 
termined upon his literary course. He had, and perhaps always 
kept, a certain ambition for a name upon the list of English 
poets. His native country was left at peace, while without it 
were wars and tumults, Hence he sang 


‘** High and aloof, 
Free from the wolf's sharp fang 
And the dull ass’s hoof,”— 


a thing which poor Ben Jonson could never achieve. 
- It is not probable that Vaughan was ever pressed by poverty. 
His family were well-born; they came of frugil and long-es- 
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tablished ancestry, and his patrimony seems to have sufficed 
him. Besides this, he practiced medicine—not, however, without 
pangs of body from sickness, and pangs of mind from loss 
of friends and relatives in the civil war. But that “ tasteless and 
godless generation” (as Lyte severely calls them) suffered the 
verse and prose which he offered to them to fall dead. We have 
reason to believe that, for forty years after the publication of 
the second edition of the “Silex Scintillans,” he gave up au- 
thorship entirely, and like Shenstone, paced up and down his 
graveled garden-walk. These poems, then, are true Sybilline 
leaves—the rest are destroyed in the slow fires of time. These 
have been saved by type-metal and printers’ ink—as Shelley’s 
were, which he published at his own loss. If there are manu- 
scripts left us still; if the Robert Vaughan of “ Hours with 
the Mystics,” be of that family, as from his title-page quotation 
he should be; if there are those of the poet’s family, as there 
have been in the case of Keats and Burns, who have preserved 
memorials of their ancestor—it may be well to start the in- 
quiry at once. We have no portrait of him, and no poems 
beyond 1678, at which time certain unauthorized friends pub- 
lished a volume of his pieces entitled “ Thalia Rediviva.” But 
in the ark of a God-fearing family, settled in the land for per- 
petual generations, there must be surely many treasures, which 
even a shrinking modesty and reserve might be willing to pro- 
duce. 

Let us turn once more to the Silurist himself, as we see him in 
his verses. His merit consists in a fine originality, of which I 
take the following specimens literally at random, quoting them 
as they fall under my eye. He calls, “ Son-dayes,” 


—‘‘God’s walking houre; 
The cool o’ the day.” 
They are 


‘*Lamps that light 
Man through his heap of dark days,” 


or, again, 
“The milky way chalkt out with suns.” 


Let us group a nosegay of these fine expressions. Italics 
will spoil them. 


‘*A silent teare can peirce thy throne 
When lowd joyes want a wing.” 
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**Some called it Jacob’s Bed ; 
A virgin soile which no 
Rude feet ere trod ; 
Where, since he slept there,.only go 
Prophets and friends of God.” 


‘¢ The unthrift sun shot vitall gold, 
A thousand peeces.” 


‘*Some syllables are swords.” 


‘* Birds, beasts, each tree, 
All that hath growth, or breath, 
Have one large language, Death!” 


‘*Sleepie planets set and slumber.” 
‘Our foul clay hands.” 


‘*But man 
Though he knows these and hath more of his own, 
Sleeps at the ladder’s foot.” os 


‘Music and mirth, if there be music here, 
Take up and tune his year.” 


In the poem entitled “ Man” we notice : 


And here are 
plucked : 


—‘‘ The noiseless date 
And intercourse of times.” 


—‘‘ The flowres without clothes live, 
Yet Solomon was never drest so fine.” 


—‘‘ He hath no root, nor to one place is ty’d, 
But ever restless and irregular, 
About this earth doth run and ride ; 
He knows he hath a home, but scarce knows where.” 


—‘‘Man is the shuttle, to whose winding quest 


And passage through these looms 
God ordered motion, but ordained no rest.” 


still two or three which must not be left un- 


‘* The truth and light of things.” 


(Which is finer than Matthew Arnold’s famous “ sweetness and 


light.”) 


But, enough. 


‘*Dear, secret greenness! nurst below 
Tempests and windes and winter nights.” 


Let him who would know these poems bet- 


ter, read for himself. We can here suffer to pass by us those 
stanzas often quoted, like “ They are all gone into that world 
of light,” and which every one will easily discover. Of this 
class are “ The Timber,” “ Early Rising and Prayer,” and “The 
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Rainbow,” which have adventitiously—one knows not why— 
usurped the places of finer poems, such as “ Man,” “ Peace” (the 
true original of Mr. Thomas MacKellar’s “ My Soul, there is a 
Country”), “ Silence and Stealth of Dayes,” “ Joy of My Life,” 
“Resurrection and Immortality,” (which anticipates Words- 
worth), and that exquisitely tender and natural “I Walkt the 
Other Day.” Dr. MacDonald’s favorite is “Cock-Crowing,” 
which is full of light and song. That of Mr. Lyte is “ The 
Bird.” But the riches are numerous in the little room, and 
pearls and jacinths are on every side. 

No one can well refuse the title of poet, to a man who can 
contrive and write so smooth a stanza as this: 


. ‘* He that doth seek and love 
The things above, 

Whose spirit, ever poor, is meek and low ; 
Who, simple still, and wise, 
Still homeward flies, 

Quick to advance, and to retreat most slow.” 


Nor can one fail to recognize the rays of heavenly illumina- 
tion in almost every line—breaking through occasional harsh- 
nesses and occasional crudenesses—and always leaving upon 
tne mind the trace of a pure radiance. Such expressions as 
the following will show how frequent is this use of light, as an 
image and figure of his thought : 


‘*There is in God, some say, 
A deep, but dazzling darkness.” 


‘‘Intimate with heaven as light.” 
‘Bright shootes of everlastingnesse.” 
‘**Rove in that mighty and eternall light.” 


‘*T saw eternity the other night, . 
As a great ring of pure and endless light.” 


“*Brush me with Thy light !” 


“The sun doth shake 
Light from his locks.” 


‘Father of lights, what sunnie seed, 
What glance of day, hast Thou confined 
Into this bird!” 


‘*There’s one more sun strung on my bead of days.” 


‘** Thine host of spyes, 
The starres.” 
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This last seems better than Tennyson’s “ cold fires.” 

As I have before noticed, these examples are literally chosen 
ad aperturam libri. 1 have found no other methed of being 
fair than to take quotations at random, for Vaughan is an emi- 
nently quotable poet. No one can fail, however, in a careful 
and critical study of his verse, to observe his palpable imitation 
of both Herbert and Herrick. Yet he masters their methods 
with an ease and originality, which could make us wish that he 
had possessed more artful masters. Light is his peculiar trait. 
In thought and verse, light fills luminously his theology. He 
is a disciple of John the Divine, and it is one part of his resist- 
ance to Puritanism that he loved Patmos better than Carmel. 
He strongly resisted the dogma of infant damnation, and he 
held the true faith concerning that “ undefiled High-Priest,” 


‘* Whose glorious conquest nothing can resist 
But even in babes doest triumph still and win.” 


On the burial of an infant he wrote: 


‘*Sweetly didst thou expire: thy soul 
Flew home unstained by his new kin.” 


It is an ungrateful task, after all this praise, to mark in the 
poetry of Henry Vaughan those blemishes which assail eye 
and ear. But, on the other hand, in spite of strange and un- 
necessary anti-climaxes (notably in “ They are All Gone,”) and 
in spite of faulty rhymes (such as “ slaughter” and “ laughter,” 
“people” and “sickle,”) and in spite of prosaic or trivial ex- 
pressions (like 


“Night adjourns, 
Stars shut up shop, mists pack away”) 


he is so ruggedly and tenderly original, that we forgive him 
more than this. 

These swan-songs of the Usk will so well repay the attention 
of every true lover of devotional poetry, that I merely quote in 
full one single example of both merits and defects, It is “ The 
Retreate ”—a conception vividly suggesting the “Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality ” : 


‘* Happy those early days, when I 
Shin’d in my angell-infancy ! 
Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 
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Or taught my soul to fancy aught 

But a white, ¢elestiall thought ; 

When yet I had not walkt above 

A mile or two from my first love, 
And looking back, at that short space, 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face ; 
When on some gilded cloud or flowre 
My gazing soul would dwell an houre, 
And in’ these weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity ; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinfull sound, 
Or had the black art to dispence 

A sev’rall sin to ev’ry sence, ‘ 
But felt through all this fleshy dresse 
Bright shootes of everlastingnesse. 


‘*Oh, how I long to travell back 
And tread again that ancient track! 
That I might once more reach that plaine, 
Where first I left my glorious traine ; 
From whence th’ inlightened spirit sees 
That shady city of palme-trees. 

But ah! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way ! 
Some men a forward motion love, 

But I, by backward steps would move ; 
And when this dust falls to the urn 

[I] In that state I came return.” 


This is that Henry Vaughan who died, in the peace of the 
Gospel, April 23, 1695, aged seventy-three years. He was an 
affectionate husband and father, by all inference and indication. 
He was twice married, but we only know that there were two 
sons and three daughters by the first marriage, and one daugh- 
ter by the second. No names are left; but the youngest 
daughter married John Turberville, and “her grand-daughter 
died single in 1780, aged ninety-two.” Otherwise the family of 
‘Henry Vaughan has been as modest and retiring as himself. 
Of his poetry he could say: 

‘‘When Thou hast made 
Thy begger glad, 
And fill’d his bosome, 
Let him, though poor, 


Strow at Thy door 
That one poor blossome.” 


For he could also say: 


‘*Yet I have one pearle, by whose light 
All things I see; 
And in the heart of earth and night 
Find heaven and Thee.” 
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On his tomb, as though he were indeed the pioneer of other 
poets, journeying palmerwise, humbly and prayerfully to lead 
them and their singing upward through night to light, was cut 
this motto: 


SERVUS INUTILIS, 
PECCATOR MAXIMUS, 


HIC JACEO. 
GLORIA! ** MISERERE! 


It might have been set over the bosom of some patient 
knight, who had fought his last fight with his face toward 
Jerusalem, and whose g/orza and mzserere were the chariot of 
fire, and the dropping mantle, of a prophetic rapture. He rests 
sweetly in that land of his own vision 


‘*Where growes the flowre of peace, 
The rose that cannot wither,” 


and where he now is 


‘* More and more in love with day.” 


SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 








THE THEORY OF PROFESSOR KUENEN. 


URING the last quarter of a century Holland has been 

a soil even more fertile than Germany in the fruits of 
theological learning and speculation. The “free handling ” of 
sacred themes, of which so much was made twenty years ago, 
when the famous Essays and Reviews appeared in England, 
has been carried by the Dutch divines to what seems to be the 
last extreme. There is a school spoken of by their country- 
men as “ De Modernen,” bent on establishing what they call a 
religion without metaphysics, based upon facts and experiences 
and aiming only at the fulfilment of its own moral ideals, It 
has no dependence upon authority, but considers all external 
props as delusive and dangerous, and takes great pains to set 
them aside. These views are put forth with much ability and 
learning, whether in the way of constructive argument or de- 
structive criticism. Hoekstra, Oort, Hooykaas, Van Hamel, 
and others have all contributed to the shaping of what is repre- 
sented with much confidence as the last or most modern ex- 
pression of Christianity. But the corypheus of the party, its 
best known and ablest leader, is Dr. A. Kuenen, .Professor of 
Theology at Leyden, whose contributions to the literature of 
the subject have been very numerous, both in such periodicals 
as the Zheol. Tijdscrift and the Nzeuw en Oud, and in elab- 
orate volumes. His first appearance in a separate work was in 
1861, when he issued his /77stortsch-Kritisch Onderzoek naar 
het Ontstaan en de Verzameling van de Boeken des Ouden 
Verbonds (Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Origin and 
the Collection of the Books of the Old Testament), in three 
volumes, 8vo, of which almost the whole is devoted to the first 
part of the subject, less than a fourth of the last volume being 
given to the question of the canon, and with great reason, for 


if his opinion of the rise of the successive portions of the He- 
(304) 
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brew Scriptures be maintained, the troublesome problem of 
canonical authority is already solved. He considers the canon 
a gradual growth, begun by Ezra and completed by the scribes 
or learned men of the Jews, who were influenced in the adop- 
tion or the rejection of any religious work by the degree in 
which it favored or opposed their own views. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the book of Jesus the Son of Sirach was discarded because 
it rejects the doctrine of immortality and gives a very small 
place to Messianic expectations (iii., 441), and yet, we may add, 
they did not receive the Wisdom of Solomon, although it was 
not liable to these objections. 

Those of his writings by which he is best known to English 
readers are De Godsdienst van Israel (The Religion of Israel), 
first published in 1869-70, translated by A. H. May, and 
issued in three volumes in 1874-5; and De Profeten en de 
Profetie in Israel (The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel), 
1875, translated. by the Rev. Adam Milroy, with an introduc- 
tion by J. Muir, Esq., in one large octavo volume, 1877. The 
Jattér work is a natural complement to the former. Its object 
is to overthrow any objections which might be made to the 
views taken in the earlier work, on the ground of the nature and 
character of the prophetic writings of the Old Testament. A 
very conclusive answer to the leading statements in this work 
was given by Prof. W. H. Green, in the Prznceton Review for 
July, 1878. The two works together cover a very wide field 
and furnish abundant evidences of learning, acuteness, and dia- 
lectic skill. Dr. Kuenen does not possess the piercing genius 
of Ewald nor his marvellous capacity of reproducing the re- 
mote in time and space. Still less has he the logical grasp and 
constructive power of Baur, the founder of the Tubingen 
school, Yet he is by no means undeserving the reputation he 
has achieved. He has carefully mastered the vast field over 
which his investigations extend, and displays no mean skill in 
co-ordinating multifarious details into a connected and sym- 
metrical system. The writings of his predecessors are familiar 
to him, and he treats them without disparagement. He writes 
with calmness and at least apparent candor ; and his tone is as 
reverent as it is possible for any one to be who holds his views. 
We cannot recall a single gibe or any harshness of expression. 


Yet the tenor of his opinions makes the reading of his pages a 
20 
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sad trial to the patience of a devout Christian, or, indeed, of 
any one who regards the Scriptures as God’s most holy Word. 
The same remark is true of another work with which his name 
is connected—the “ Bible for Learners ”—issued in English in 
three volumes, 1878-9. This was prepared by Dr. Oort, Pro- 
fessor at Amsterdam, and Dr. Hooykaas, pastor at Rotterdam ; 
but the whole was “submitted before publication to the careful 
supervision of Dr. Kuenen,” so that one has the double advan- 
tage of seeing these opinions stated in a scientific form for 
scholars and in a popular form for youth. The only difference 
between the two is, that the latter takes up the whole Bible 
in regular order and brings out more fully the application of 
the principles involved. 

What, now, is the theory which underlies all the productions 
of Dr. Kuenen’s pen? It is, as he frankly states, that the re- 
ligion of Israel is simply one of the principal religions of the 
world, “ nothing less, but also nothing more.” It, indeed, claims 
a divine origin, but the same thing was claimed for Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, and Islam, and it is no more to be conceded to 
the former than to the latter. Once it was supposed that God 
had revealed Himself to one people, and suffered the rest of 
men to walk in their own ways; but “ now this idea seems a 
childish fancy.” Scientific research has shown that the Israel- 
itish religion is only a natural development from beginning to 
end. This position is the starting-point of modern theology. 
The canon of the Old Testament was not settled until the first 
century of our era, but no one of the books it enumerates can 
be proved to have been written before B.c. 800. The contents 
of the earlier portions, therefore, are simply oral traditions, 
which, of course, must have been greatly altered in the course 
of transmission from mouth to mouth. Moreover, they relate 
phenomena which we cannot recognize as historical, such as 
the forty years’ error in the wilderness, where we know that 
Israel could scarcely have held out forty days* And when 
these oral legends were committed to writing, this was done 
according to the aim and spirit of the writer, who moulded the 





*Yet nothing is more certain than that the careful surveys of the last thirty years 
have shown that the Sinaitic Peninsula must have been capable at one time of support- 
ing a dense population. Competent authorities sustain this view, and every visitor to 
Sinai and Petra has seen it for himself. 
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narrative by the wants of the present or the future. The oniy 
point where one can stand on firm ground is the eighth cen- 
tury before our era, where we can add to the historical books 
of the Kings the writings of several prophets, such:as Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah. Here Dr. Kuenen begins to review the 
past. The whole story of the patriarchs he dismisses as myth- 
ical, and the first place in which he finds the Israelites is 
Goshen, in Egypt, where they were polytheists. This, how- 
ever, they had not always been, but according to the common, 
if not universal rule, had developed out of fetichists, having 
originally worshipped trees and especially stones. And when 
they rose out of this nature-worship, they preferred among the 
deities they acknowledged one called E] Shaddai, as their tribal 
god. This god Moses taught them to recognize as Jahveh,” 
and gave to them, as his law, the Ten Words, not indeed, as 
they now stand, but in a form which afterward became the 
present Decalogue. And thus the religious development ot 
the nation took a step forward, but it was only one step. 
During the period of the Judges the worship of Jahveh contin- 
ued and spread itself more and more, although united with that 
of trees, of stones, of the sun, etc. The tribes in their disjointed 
condition of course varied greatly according to their varied cir- 
cumstances, but at last unity was born out of confusion and the 
Mosaic element obtained the upper-hand. This was due 
mainly to the agency of the prophetic order which exerted 
such a vast influence upon Israel’s subsequent history. Its 
members gave the cohesive force of monarchy to the tribes. 
David and Solomon did much for Jahveh, but they still had 
sensuous conceptions of his nature, and the fact that the latter 
built high places for Chemosh, etc., shows that he did not re- 
gard Jahveh as the only true God, or even as greatly different 
from other gods. The commercial intercourse with surround- 
ing nations set on foot by Solomon did much to improve re- 
ligion by elevating the civilization of the people. An exami- 





* We desire to enter a protest against this piece of literary affectation. For centu- 
ries Fehovah has been the established English reproduction of the incommunicable 
divine name, and nothing whatever is gained by the proposed substitute, for that ill- 
sounding substitute has to be explained to the English reader, and this explanation 
can be just as well attached to the ordinary term. With all due respect to the mem- 


ory of Ewald, who first introduced the habit, we insist that in a popular work it is 
mere pedantry. 
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nation of the first century after the revolt of Ephraim shows 
that still Jahveh was adored with other gods not as the only 
one, but as the principal deity. In the next century Jahvism 
‘grew gradually purer, until at its close ethical monotheism at- 
tained its full development. 

Now commences the formation of the older portion of the 
canon. In the reign of Hezekiah the prophetic party wrote 
the book of Deuteronomy, and on purpose put it where it could 
be found. It was found in the days of Josiah and led him to 
the effective measures by which he secured a victory for 
Jahvism over the heathenizing party. During the exile Ezekiel 
drew up a plan of worship (xl.—xlviii.) which served as a pre- 
liminary draft for the full and definite law afterward written by 
Ezra, who incorporated with his work the Ten Words and the 
Book of the Covenant, giving to the whole the shape that it 
now has; and thus the priestly ordinances were for the first 
time made known and imposed upon the people. The Psalms 
are nearly all of late date, and were ascribed to David simply 
because he had the reputation of a great singer and player on 
the harp. So Proverbs was named from Solomon on account 
of his repute for wisdom, although the oldest portion of it was 
not brought together until the eighth century. The scribes 
who followed Ezra and Nehemiah not only copied the law, but 
occasionally inserted a precept wherever it was needed. They, 
too, added the historical books to the canon, and toward the end 
of the fifth century laid the foundation for what was afterward 
called the Hagiographa. The youngest historical portion was 
what appears as I. and II. Chronicles, Ezra and Nehemiah, all 
of which proceeded from one author, who lived about 250 B.c., 
soon after which time, the books of Esther and Ecclesiastes 
appeared, and a century later the book of Daniel. 

Precisely the same treatment is given to the New Testa- 
ment. Not one of the Gospels was written by the person 
whose name it bears. Nearly one-half of the Epistles ascribed 
to Paul are spurious. Nor can the genuineness of the Catholic 
Epistles and the Apocalypse be maintained. All these, indeed, 
contain early traditions, but have been so modified by imagina- 
tion, by preconceived opinions, by party spirit, by the natural 
fondness of men for embellishment, that they can no longer be 
received as exact in matter or form. All that the critic can 
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do, therefore, is to subject the narrative to a severe scrutiny, and 
carefully eliminate the small modicum of truth from the mass 
of fable in which it is imbedded. This is what Dr. Kuenen 
and his friends profess to have done, and the result is, that we 
have a Gospel without an Incarnation, without miracles, with- 
out atonement, without a resurrection, without a Holy Ghost, 
without justification, and without the hope of eternal life. In- 
stead of all these, there is offered to us a somewhat elevated 
ethical system fortified by the thought that God is love. This 
is the entire outcome of the New Testament of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ! 

The details of these various works can be examined only in 
volumes devoted to the subject. What is here proposed is the 
consideration of the theory as a whole, especially as it is applied 
to the Old Testament. The first remark to be made is, that 
Dr. Kuenen begs the entire question in advance. He starts 
with the assumption that a supernatural revelation of truth is 
unhistorical and impossible. But the Bible professes all the 
way, from the first page to the last, to be a communication from 
God. This conception runs through the warp and the woof of 
the whole web. Where is the need, then, of this laborious sift- 
ing of each particular portion, this weighing of evidence, this 
balancing of probabilities, in order to. ascertain the precise 
worth of the various narratives the book contains? The 
learned professor has already decided what is the main point in 
relation to any so-called sacred book, viz: whether it has or 
has not divine authority. His whole argument, therefore, is 
intended to sustain a foregone conclusion, and for that reason 
must needs be regarded with distrust and apprehension. He 
would doubtless reply that the same objection applies to the 
defenders of the church doctrine, inasmuch as they start with 
an equally strong predisposition in the opposite direction, 
assuming that there must be a divine revelation. But this is 
not the fact. The usual course of the Christian apologist is to 
inquire, first, whether a communication from God to man is 
conceivable or possible, then if it is probable, and finally, 
whether there are sufficient reasons for believing that it has 
actually been made. Of course, it is not denied that such a 
reasoner may by his own experience have become fully con- 
vinced that the Bible is from God, but he does not postulate 
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this conviction as the basis of his argument. He professes, 
and if candid actually attempts, to treat the whole subject as 
one to be decided by the ascertained facts in the case, and 
certainly therefore does not prejudge the question in advance, 
as Prof. Kuenen does. 

Further, the burden of proof rests wholly upon the authors 
of this hypothesis, and that not merely because at present 
Christianity has possession of the ground ; but because in the 
first place the theory opposes the general consent of the race. 
Religion is found everywhere in all the past, and it has always 
presupposed a communication in some form with superior in- 
visible power. The forms have been sometimes grotesque and 
even repulsive, their development being governed by the circum- 
stances of the time and place of their appearance ; but they all 
involve the conviction that man has to do with something 
above the ordinary course of nature. It is vain to say that the 
progress of modern physical science has altered this state of 
things, and that if the ancient world had known what we do 
now, the views of its thinkers would have been different, for 
modern physics leaves the question just where it was, Natural 
science deals only with phenomena. As to the origin of nat- 
ural sequences it has nothing to say ; still less can it affirm that 
the author of those sequences cannot interfere with them. The 
testimony of the race then is, and always has been, in favor of 
the tenet that there are supernal powers which exercise control 
over man. The universality of this belief and its continuance 
through the ages make a very violent presumption against Prof. 
Kuenen’s theory, and require him to support it by affirmative 
arguments of the strongest kind. Then, in the second place, his 
dealing with the books of Scripture puts him in a similar posi- 
tion, For eighteen centuries those books -have been in the 
hands of men of different ages and countries, all of whom have 
regarded them as professing to give a history of revealed relig- 
ion, and many who doubted or rejected portions of the vol- 
ume, yet acquiesced in this view. Nay,even avowed opposers 
of religion have so regarded the matter. And now comes the 
Leyden professor maintaining that the volume, so far from be- 
ing the record of the successive stages of a divine revelation, 
is an account of the way in which a barbarous tribe gradually 
rose from fetichism to polytheism, and from polytheism to 
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monotheism, the entire development being simply upon the 
plane of nature. Ofcourse it is possible that he is correct ; but 
in the face of all the martyrs, confessors, fathers, doctors, 
scholars, not to speak of the millions of ordinary believers, who 
with one consent uphold the traditional view, it is most unlike- 
ly. At any rate nothing but the most cogent argumentation 
can be expected to establish a theory so novel and startling. 
And this needs the more to be insisted upon as sometimes 
the onus proband: is skilfully shifted where it does not be- 
long, as, for example, in the assertion (‘‘ Hist. of Israel,” I. 273), 
‘It cannot be proved that a single one of the Proverbs of 
Solomon proceeds from the king in whose name they all 
stand.” We submit that this is not the business of the bib- 
lical apologete. The affirmative does not belong to him. 
The traditional opinion on this subject is so old, so general, 
so self-consistent, so wide-spread in all the East, and repeated 
in so many different languages, that it may be assumed; and 
it is for the opponents of Scripture to prove the contrary— 
that is, to show that Solomon did not write the Proverbs, or 
at least so many as are attributed to him in the book itself. 
They make the attempt, which, however, proceeds only on . 
subjective grounds (‘ Bible for Learners,” II. 78, 79), that is, 
the assertion that many of these utterances are inconsistent 
with Solomon's character and circumstances. Take one or 
two examples. The declaration, ‘‘The horse is prepared 
against the day of battle: but safety is of the Lord” (xxi. 31), 
would, it is said, sound very strangely from a king who had 
made enormous preparations for war, and among other things 
had yoked and equipped hundreds of war chariots. So, again, 
warnings against licentiousness, filial disobedience, trusting 
in wealth, etc., seem inappropriate to him. Besides, these 
sayings recognize Jehovah as omniscient, as the knower of 
hearts, as one who loves goodness more than sacrifice, as the 


_Tuler of the world, conceptions which were foreign, we are 


told, to the whole age of Solomon, and, of course, to the king 
himself. This is the proof which is to overthrow the tradition 
of two thousand years. First .it is assumed that Solomon 
was an habitual polytheist, that he recognized Jehovah only 
as Israel's God, that his wisdom had no distinctively religious 
character, but was broadly human, and that his chief char- 
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acteristics were luxury and splendor. Then it is inferred 
from these traits that he could not have uttered what is at- 
tributed to him. The premises are invalid, yet even if they 
were impregnable, the conclusion would not follow, for Sol- 
omon might have been lifted above his age and anticipated’ 
the views of later generations, But the critics take one-half 
of the account given of the wise man, viz: his errors, and 
push it to an extreme, and then reject the other half, his youth- 
ful piety and divine guidance, which rests upon precisely the 
same authority. Having thus mutilated the record, they dwell 
upon the inconsistencies it presents, and hold up the results as 
conclusive evidence of the untrustworthiness of the narrative. 

It is further to be observed that the theory neither has nor 
professes to have any new facts to sustain it. It is simply the 
application of what is called the scientific method to the inter- 
pretation of the existing Scriptures, which means, as we have 
seen, to explain the whole book on the ground that everything 
in it which implies the interposition of divine power is to be 
indiscriminately rejected. Thus, for example, in the book of 
Deuteronomy (chap. xvii.) there is a direction given as to the 
choice and conduct of a king if ever the people should choose 
to set up a monarch over them as the other nations. This has 
always been understood to be a precept based upon a certain 
foresight of the future, and as such amply justified by the expe- 
rience of the people. But here the scientific method insists that 
there is no such thing as foresight of the future, and that this 
passage must have been written long after the establishment 
of the monarchy and have taken its form from the errors com- 
mitted by Solomon in multiplying wives and horses and silver 
and gold. But this is mere assertion. The only shadow of 
argument lies in the assumed premise that absolute prediction 
is impossible. Such a premise is simply absurd to one who 
believes in a God of knowledge who sees the end from the 
beginning. A similar case is that of Balaam. The narrative 
as it stands in Numbers is every way appropriate. A heathen 
opposer of Israel bribes a prophet of repute in those days to 
come and curse his foes. The prophet makes the attempt, 
but in the act is arrested by the power of God and con- 
strained to utter a blessing instead of a curse. Nothing can 
be conceived more in accordance with the beliefs of all the 
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ancient nations, or better adapted to encourage the Israelites 
in the work that lay before them. The numerous interposi- 
tions of Jehovah mentioned throughout the narrative were 
exactly in the line of his previous dealings, and the exquisite 
force and beauty of Balaam’s oracles would greatly deepen 
their impression upon the minds of those to whom he un- 
folded such brilliant prospects. What now becomes of this 
narrative in the hands of ‘‘The Moderns”? It is a pure 
fiction from beginning to end, with the exception of a few 
proper names borrowed from ancient traditions. Its author 
lived in the days of Jeroboam II. (823-782 B.c.), the ablest 
and most prosperous of Israel’s kings, who ruled from Syria 
to the borders of Egypt. There were, however, several out- 
lying districts to the south which were by no means well 
disposed to Israel. So he conceived and wrote this fine 
story with a view to encourage his countrymen with the as- 
surance that Jehovah’s invincible arm would be stretched out 
for their deliverance in case of need. And thus is explained 
the allusion to Moab, Edom, the Kenites, Asshur, and the 
ships of Chittim. We get rid of the supernatural in every . 
form, and yet obtain ‘‘a real religious thought, an animating 
and consoling truth,” viz: God’s unconditional defence of 
Israel, and His power in the hearts that feel His presence! 
What a wonderful vigor of thought and expression this un- 
known forger must have had, and what a marvellous literary 
tact to incorporate his tale with the annals of the nation so 
skilfully that it required twenty-five centuries to pass before 
the fraud was detected! But in audacity of invention he has 
been surpassed by his discoverer, for in the record in 2 Kings 
(xiv. 23-29) there is nothing whatever to suggest that the 
story of Balaam was invented then, and we are abundantly 
justified in saying that Kuenén’s account is “a pure fiction.” 
The same thing may be asserted of his explanation of the 
story of Samson. This is, that he “ was originally a mythical 
being, ‘he sun-hero, the personal representative of the opera- 
tions and fortunes of the sun.” See the evidence: Many of 
the features of the Grecian Hercules are derived from the 
Semitic sun-myths, and it is natural to derive those of Samson 
from the Canaanitish sun-worship. This is confirmed by the 
derivation of his name (Shimshén) from the Hebrew word for 
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sun (shemesh), and by the fact that his long hair was a sym 
bol of the rays of the sun. Further, the only satisfactory 
solution of his well-known riddle (since bees are not wont to 
deposit honey in the carcass of a lion), is found in the idea 
that the sun produces sweet honey when he is in the constel- 
lation of Leo. The position thus gained is used to establish 
the claim that the Israelites participated in the sun-worship 
which it is said they found prevailing among the Canaanites. 
Now, how tenuous and shadowy is all this reasoning, if such 
it may be called! It is not at all certain that Samson's name 
came from the sun. It may have come from the secondary 
sense of the verbal form (to be distinguished, powerful), or 
from the root of similar radicals found in Arabic, Chaldee, and 
Syriac, signifying to serve or minister. But even if the usual 
derivation be allowed, it is a salto mortale to proceed from 
the name solar or sun-like to the conclusion that the sun was 
worshipped by the giver of the name. And if Samson's long 
hair has a symbolical meaning, why not Absalom’s also? As 
to the astronomical explanation of the riddle, it is so far- 
fetched and inept as to need no remark, except to say that 
there is no evidence whatever that bees produced, or were be- 
lieved to produce, more or sweeter honey when the sun was in 
Leo than when he was in Cancer or in Virgo. (A very close 
parallel to the riddle as usually understood may be found in 
Lange on Judges [p. 200], drawn from Mullenhoff's Sagen 
of North Germany). We insist, therefore, that this method 
of interpretation is a mere play of fancy, and has no claim 
whatever to the name of “scientific.” Allow a- writer to 
choose his own etymologies and shape his own symbolisms, 
and he can make anything out of anything. The feat by 
which the history of Samson is made to prove the existence 
of nature-worship among the Israelites of his day needs only 
to be repeated from time to time in order to turn all ancient 
history, sacred and profane, into a mass of crude fables." 

* bt is a little remarkable that ia Kuenea’s cartier work, the MintorincdKritined On 
sereved (1. 223), he does not reject the entire narrative of Samson alter the fashion of 
tus later publications, Dut fully acdumitting Dis Ristortioal exiateuce, tmaikts oly apo the 
eXaggeration of Dus streagth aad the artiatic groupiag of the inciieats ax eeadixtorioal, 
whether they be part of the origunal legead oe the work of the sudsequent editor fe 
bosh works, however, he adopes the readeewg of pudges xv. tg, “da the jaw,” gives 


wa the Eagtish Bible (dat aoe ta the Dutch), alter the oll wersioma, Dat mow releeted by 
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But let us compare the modern theory in its general out- 
lines with that which it is intended to supplant. The com- 
mon Church view is, that the Bible is the record of a revelation 
which God was pleased to make in successive portions, 
stretching through a long series of ages. It was given to 
one people, but intended through them ultimately to reach 
all the nations of the earth. The early disclosures of the 
divine will and purposes were first put into a connected writ- 
ten form by Moses, who was specially called and qualified for 
the work. He took the accounts, whether oral or written, 
which had come down from the patriarchs, and, under divine 
guidance, wove them into a consecutive narrative, which 
began with the creation, and ended with his own time. He 
then added the further revelations made to himself, embracing 
the whole civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the children 
of Israel. In the following ages men were raised up from 
time to time, who put in writing songs, proverbs, and prophe- 
cies, like the Pentateuch in origin and aim, until the time ot 
Ezra, who with his successors completed the Canon of the 
Old Testament. Occasionally the earlier portions of this 
record show the hand of an editor inserting short, explana- 
tory notes, and all of them have been subject to the commis- 
sion of errors by transcribers. Yet, there seems no reason 
to doubt that we have them substantially as they were first 
given, Various as the different parts are in many respects, 
yet all make up one consistent whole as an orderly develop- 
ment of revelation, a gradual disclosure of God's purpose of re- 
demption, Everything, even toa dry list of genealogies, bears 
upon this one ultimate end, Now, the record as thus viewed 
is simple and artless, yet sustained by innumerable evidences 
both from without and from within, The present century has 
witnessed the exhuming of several ancient literatures from the 
grave in which they had been buried for a score of centuries, 
yet hieroglyph and cuneiform monuments have alike borne 
witness to the integrity of the Hebrew records. And these 
records are the oaly ancient religious writings which exhibit 
a regular course of development, beginning with few and 
simple statements, and gradually adding to these more and 
more, bat always in the same line of thought, so that cach 
new age or period shows an advance upon all that went 
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before. The entire Canon is the unfolding of the germ given 
in an early chapter of its first book. And herein the collec- 
tion stands alone. Nothing corresponding in the faintest 
degree is to be found in Hindu, Persian, Egyptian, or any 
other sacred books. Such books as, for example, the Vedas, 
do indeed vary in tone at different periods, but not in the 
way of marked progress. There are no chronological hints 
viven by which one can test this question, and indeed, for the 
most part, the determining of dates, either absolutely or rela- 
tively, is an insoluble problem. Not so the Hebrew records. 
lie post-exilian books of course imply the captivity. The 
prophets and the histories of the monarchy imply each other, 
and both together imply the settlement of the dynasty in the 
house of David. This settlement implies the previous tribal 
arrangement under the Judges, and this again the Mosaic 
law, and that law the foregoing proceedings stated in Gen- 
esis. Particular points may be obscure, and numbers-may at 
times admit of various interpretations, but about the general 
course of events there is not the least doubt. It is always an 
advance in definiteness, fulness, and certainty, especially in 
reference to the purpose for which Israel was chosen, and the 
great means of accomplishing that purpose. 

But the theory of Dr. Kuenen reverses this whole state- 
ment in the most positive and striking manner. It exactly 
transposes the chief factors, changing the revelation of God 
into a discovery by man. And to this end it plays fast and 
loose with the entire book, accepting one portion and reject- 
ing another, resolving many of its most striking features into 
fables, exaggerations, conjectures, and even absolute forgeries. 
False pretences abound throughout the volume. There is no 
true history in Genesis. Moses wrote byt a fraction of the 
Pentateuch. ‘The conquest of Canaan was the effort of half- 
civilized barbarians to gain a new home. The books of 
Judges and Samuel show how a number of related tribes be- 
came a nation, and Jahveh got the upper-hand of Baal. 
Nor do we reach the ground of contemporaneous history 
until we come to the reign of Hezekiah, and then commences 
the manufacture of sacred books. Old legends, fragments of 
legislation, curious facts of antiquity, are all worked up into 
new and complete forms, and thus, gradually, there comes into 
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being the book called the Old Testament. Strict accuracy is 
nowhere made paramount. It is enough if what is written 
expresses what ought to be true, or is put forth with an up- 
right motive. In those early days, even good men did not 
have the strictness of modern notions. But if this be the 
actual explanation of the Old Testament as we have it, the 
question arises, why the work was not better done? On this 
theory the complete monotheism of the Hebrews was the 
slow result of centuries of progress, but the priests and 
leaders of the people desired to conceal this fact, and repre- 
sent the entire system as a revelation from heaven. For this 
end, the “ priest-codex”’ was framed after the captivity, and 
inserted in the heart of the Pentateuch, and all the rest of the 
canon was modified accordingly. Whatever myths were float- 
ing around were industriously gathered and inserted in the 
appropriate places, and thus a strong pr¢ma facie case made 
out, that the entire scheme had a superhuman source, and was 
sanctioned by divine authority. But we ask, why was not this 
bold attempt more successful? The heads of the nation, after 
the return from exile, had the whole matter in their own 
hands. They could manipulate the sacred books without any 
fear of being called,to account. Why, then, did they do their 
work so imperfectly? Why did they leave so many gaps in 
the narrative ; so many points which could be misconstrued; 
so many details which a critical eye could detect as inconsist- 
ent with its assumed character? Why did they not assimilate 
Kings and Chronicles? Why did they not rectify the use of 
Elohim and Jehovah in Genesis, so as to forestall the endeav- 
ors made to find two, four, or six different authors at work 
upon that singular and invaluable record? The Scripture, as 
it stands, has many features which invite criticism. The 
writers, like men conscious of telling the truth, are not partic- 
ular to dove-tail one narrative into another, but with a noble 
simplicity, perform their work as if assured that results would 
take care of themselves. But this is not the method of men 
who invent an elaborate scheme and work over a variety of 
old matter, subtracting and adding in such a way as ‘to change 
the whole tone and color of the narrative. Such men always 
cover their tracks. They certainly do not leave apparent an- 
achronisms and other discrepancies which would be sure to 
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attract attention and awaken doubt. We have a right, there- 
fore, to insist that the entire literary structure of the Old 
Testament is directly opposed to this singular theory. Every 
page bears the stamp of simplicity and directness, utterly at 
war with the conception that the collection has been re-writ- 
ten and modified so as to turn it completely aside from its 
original character. 

But, further, the theory is most improbable in the light 
of all experience. Professor Kuenen is by no means the first 
to advocate the genesis of monotheism by a slow process 
which began at the lowest point of the worship of nature, and 
at last reached the conception of one supreme and all-perfect 
Being. His only novelty lies in claiming that this is the real 
sense of the Old Testament, stripped of the false coverings 
put upon it by an ambitious hierarchy. But the conception, 
however natural and reasonable in itself, is one that has no 
basis in the records of the race. No parallel instance to 
what is claimed for the Jews can be shown anywhere else. 
Polytheism in China and India, and Dualism in Persia never 
led to Monotheism, nor did the latter even obtain a name and 
a place among them except by importation, and that from 
those who held it as a revealed truth. The Greeks made 
greater advances in civilization than any other people of the 
ancient world. Yet, notwithstanding all that they accom- 
plished in science, art, literature, and philosophy, their Pan- 
theon was as well peopled at the close of their career as it 
was at the beginning. A certain supremacy was assigned to 
Zeus, king of gods and men, but this lordship was in no 
sense akin to the one God of revelation. Multitudes became 
disbelievers in the inhabitants of Olympus, and laughed at 
the stories of the mythology, but they were content to remain 
sceptics, and instead of exchanging the wrong faith for the 
right one, exchanged it for no faith at all. The same may be 
said of the Romans at the beginning of our era. The old 
heathen cults had lost their power, but the upper classes 
were Pantheists, and the lower addicted themselves to the 
worship of the emperor. A pure monotheism never pre- 
vailed except by the diffusion of Christianity. Yet, if there 
is a law of natural and normal progress in these things, by 
which the low and sensual ripen slowly into the lofty and 
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refined, and gods many at last give place to One Sole Ruler 
and Judge, surely it is in the classic lands that we might 
expect most clearly to see it. But the fact is, that neither 
soil nor race nor culture exerts any visible effectin this direc- 
tion. Always and everywhere man, left to himself, goes 
downward instead of upward in his objects of worship. The 
account of human degeneracy given by the apostle Paul, in 
the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, still remains 
without a successful or even plausible contradiction. It is, 
alas, a melancholy truth that when men know God they do 
not like to retain God in their knowledge. Of this truth the 
recorded history of the Jews, taken in its natural meaning, 
is one continuous illustration. The true God revealed him- 
self to them, but they had a passion for going astray, and 
their annals show a constant series of relapses into polythe- 
istic idolatry, from which they never recovered except by aid 
from without. And yet we are asked, in the face of all 
human experience, to believe that this same people pursued 
just the opposite course,—that beginning as a horde of sen- 
sual, barbarous, and fierce savages, they developed a sus 
toward better things, and at last, as the crown of their efforts, 
reached the loftiest monotheism known to man. We insist 
that this is improbable in the last degree. It is easy to say, 
‘Polytheism everywhere disappears before the march of 
civilization,” but when we ask ‘for the proof from history, 
there is no answer. The evidence is all the other way. 
Even when Aristophanes made sport of the Olympian deities 
on the stage, that fact hardly affected the habits of the peo- 
ple. ‘ The fickle Greek, at evening, in the comedy, laughed 
at the same gods to whom the next morning, in their temples, 
he offered sacrifice.”"* But Julius Casar and Augustus, 
neither of whom made any concealment of his unbelief in the 
popular mythology, so far from adopting an intelligent mono- 
theism, became slaves of superstition, and believed in omens 
and talismans and magical formula. 

Nor is there any reason to doubt that if the views of Prof. 
Kuenen should ever secure general adoption in any commu- 
nity, results precisely similar would follow. Men will have 
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some connection with the invisible world and the powers that 
control it, and if this irresistible impulse is not gratified in a 
legitimate way, and by reasonable objects of faith, it will find 
satisfaction even in abject and puerile superstitions. It is 
melancholy to anticipate such effects from all the toil and 
learning which the Professor has bestowed through so many 
years upon the sacred volume, but truth leaves no alterna 

tive. And that we have not misjudged the tenor and issue 
of his labors is shown by the fact that the Westminster 
Review (Oct, 1879), while applauding the recent work done 
under his supervision by Drs. Oort and‘ Hooykaas, expressly 
calls it the ‘ Bibleless Bible,” which is indeed the best possi- 
ble designation of it. It is not simply the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet omitted; it is that play with everything left out 
but the ghost. And therefore, any success which this theory 
may attain, must, in the nature of things, be temporary. Not 
only for the reasons already mentioned is it untenable, but for 
its utter emptiness and vanity. It is opposed alike to the 
undying instincts of humanity in respect to God and immor- 
tality, and to the deepest convictions of the human soul in 
reference to sin and the need of redemption. It is not merely 
the heart and the flesh of the believer that cry out for the 
Living God, but man—every man—and in every age. The 
very limitations of our nature, its weakness, its sorrows, its. 
fluctuations, call aloud for something higher, better, stronger 
than itself; some Rock of the ages upon which it can rest; 
some voice to speak across the gulf between the seen and 
the unseen. Still more under the sense of guilt and the 
utter hopelessness of self-extrication does the soul yearn for 
a ray of hope from the skies, for something that comes down 
from a higher plane than man, and therefore is able to speak 
with authority and instil the sense of forgiveness. This long- 
ing the old Bible meets and satisfies, but the “ Bible for Learn- 
ers”does not. And therefore men will have none of it, not- 
withstanding its learning, its acuteness, its fine phrases, and 
its professed concern for truth and religion. 


TaLtsot W. CHAMBERS. 





Vi. 
A PLEA FOR EVANGELICAL APOLOGETICS. 


Stace is much said in these days about the necessity of 
a re-statement of the evidences for our Christian faith 
to meet the wants of the present time; and the idea is often 
advanced in such a way as to imply some depreciation of the 
labors of those who have borne the brunt of the battle against 
infidelity in the past, and even sometimes to suggest that the 
arguments which were once supposed to be decisive, no longer 
retain their validity. Much of this may be safely set down to 
nineteenth century conceit, the notion that our “thought” is 
so “advanced” that all old ideas, even those of the giants 
who were in the earth in those days, are too small to fit our 
greatly enlarged intellects. 

And yet it ought not to be forgotten that, as new attacks 
are made, new defences are needed; and the nature of the 
defence must be determined by the nature of the attack. Thus 
it may come to pass, that even the strongest and best presen- 
tation of the evidences, which proved amply sufficient for the 
emergency which called it forth, may not be fully adapted to 
the exigencies of a subsequent encounter. This we take to 
be the position of things at the present time. Infidelity has 
changed the mode of its attack. It has redoubled the vigor 
of its onset. It has made an alliance with forces which, in all 
former conflicts, were hostile to it. Hence the call for re- 
statement of the evidences. But it is our conviction that on 
examination it will be found that not the substance of the old 
arguments so much as the method of presentation needs re- 
consideration ; and, further, that the change which is most 
needed is in the direction of a more evangelical and biblical 
method. 


That preaching is most evangelical and biblical which puts 
21 (321) 
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Christ in the foreground and centre, so that His person and 
work are always conspicuous, and whatever is said on related 
subjects is introduced in such a way as to direct attention to, 
and not away from, the central figure. The preaching of the 
Gospel is the preaching of Christ; and whatever of biblical 
exposition, or ethical disquisition, or doctrinal discussion there 
may be, must circle round Him, as it were, in the rear, but 
never come in front, so as to take the place of prominence. 

It has been different with our Christian Apologetics. In 
that department it is exceedingly rare to find Christ in the 
foreground. That position of honor is almost invariably ac- 
corded to the Bible as a book, or to Christianity as a system. 
The first question of Apologetics has not been whether Christ 
be the Son of God, but whether the Bible be the Word of 
God, or whether Christianity be the true religion. The usual 
course has been, after laying down the fundamentals of natural 
religion, and showing the antecedent probability of God's 
giving some additional revelation to supplement that of nature, 
and specially to meet the wants of man as a sinner, to pass at 
once to the Bible as the Revelation which God has given for 
the purpose, or else to the complex idea of Christianity as a 
system, embracing no one knows how much of vague content 
and of disputed doctrine. The result is, that, at the very 
threshold of revealed religion, the inquirer is confronted with _ 
a large and complicated and much-debated subject, present- 
ing innumerable difficulties which it is easy to raise and hard 
to answer; and he is discouraged and repelled at the very 
outset. It is true that the mischief has been, to a great extent, 
neutralized by the care which has generally been taken to re- 
mind the inquirer that, while the road is long, and toilsome, 
and difficult by the way of the intellect, it is not so by the way 
of the heart; that a sinner may come to Christ without any 
preliminary investigations about the Bible or Christianity, and, 
by a direct and immediate exercise of faith in Him, receive 
such inward light and enjoy such an experience of saving 
grace, that many of his difficulties will be removed at once, 
and those which remain will not interfere with his peace and 
progress. But the question seems scarcely to have been 
raised whether it is actually necessary that the path of the in- 
tellect should be so much more circuitous. If an inquirer who, 
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in addition to the belief in God which most men have, has a 
sense of moral need springing from a consciousness of sin, is 
at once pointed to Christ without any further preparation ; 
why may not an inquirer, who is intellectually convinced of 
the being of God, and the need there is of some further reve- 
lation, be at once led to Christ, without being required first to 
wrestle with the question, whether Genesis, Exodus, Leviti- 
cus, etc., be a divine revelation, or with the question, whether 
the complex creed, which enters into his instructor's, or his 
own idea of ‘‘ Christianity,” be the truth of God? Why may 
not the first and main inquiry be, whether Christ, the Christ 
of history, be the Revelation of God which the soul needs, 
whether He be not the Truth of which the man is in search? 
When we are asked the way of salvation, we do not say, 
‘God has revealed Himself in the Bible, therefore believe the 
Bible ;” nor, ‘Christianity is the true religion, theréfore ac- 
cept it.” No; we present Christ at once, using only so much 
of the contents of the Bible, perhaps only a few sentences, as 
may be necessary to get the Saviour before the mind and 
heart, knowing full well that, if once He is accepted, there 
will be no fear for the rest. Now, is there any reason why, in 
the systematic treatment of the evidences, we should have 
ever so much to say and to prove about the Bible as an in- 
spired book, or Christianity as the true religion, before we 
have a word to say about Christ Himself? Is there any 
reason why our Apologetics, presenting the truth to the intel- 
lect, should be less evangelical in its method than our Homi- 
letics, presenting the truth to the heart? 

As an illustration of how little has been thought of this 
order in the past, we may refer to one of the ablest and most 
spiritual works on the evidences, that of Dr. Hopkins. The 
subject of method was before his mind quite prominently, as 
is evident from his third chapter, in which he gives excellent 
reasons for taking the “internal evidences” before the ‘ ex- 
ternal,” thus reversing the order which had been previously 
in use—a change which was a great improvement in the evan- 
gelical direction. Yet, even he elaborates nine arguments for 
Christianity before he presents ‘“ the condition, character, and 
claims of Christ”; and when he does reach this point, he does 
not give it a separate, substantive position, but simply brings 
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it in as the tenth and last argument of the series of internal 
evidences of Christianity. And it is not only in the more for- 
mal treatises covering the whole ground that the claims of 
Christ are postponed till those of the Bible or Christianity are 
considered, but even in those monographs where attention is 
restricted to the Christological part of the argument, the same 
order of thought will show itself. Take, as an instance of 
this, the admirable little work of Dr. W. Lindsay Alexander, 
of Edinburgh, entitled ‘Christ and Christianity.” The title 
would certainly warrant the expectation that the order of 
thought would be, Christ first, afterward Christianity. But it 
is not. He begins by speaking of Christianity as “the one 
religion for man,” and then goes on to say (p. 9), “ Let it be 
remembered that Christianity comes to us in an objective form 
—in the form of a book,” and, further on, ‘It is not only to 
certain cardinal verities that the Christian must yield his cor- 
dial assent, but fo all things which are written in the book. 
. It is only as he has satisfied himself on solid grounds 
that the book, as a book, is entitled to his homage, that he 
will be prepared to bow to it with that docility which is re- 
quired.” (The italics are his own). It is not till the second 
part that the person of Christ comes in at all. Peter Bayne’s 
“Testimony of Christ to Christianity” presents the claims of 
the personal Christ with great directness and power; but is 
not the title he uses significant? The idea evidently is that 
Christianity is the thing to be proved, and Christ is a witness 
to prove it. The question does not seem to have suggested 
itself, whether Christ Himself be not Christianity, and what 
we call Christianity a witness to Him rather than He to it. 
The method for which we contend is to present Christ 
first, and the claims which He makes on our confidence. Let 
the first effort be to lead the inquirer to believe in Him. Let 
Moses and Joshua stand aside, till a greater than either is 
introduced. Let even the Evangelists be nothing more than 
good, trustworthy witnesses, to begin with. Few candid 
men will stumble at that, and even if they do, they are more 
likely to be captivated by the wonders of the life and charac- 
ter of Him to whom they bear witness, than convinced by 
any argument for their inspiration that can at that stage be 
presented. It will be time enough to consider the less obvi- 
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ous arguments for the divine authority of the witnesses, after 
the more obvious arguments for the divine authority of Him, 
to whom they witness, have been presented in all their 
strength. It is important that thé mind of the inquirer be 
directed to Christ as speedily, and kept there as steadily, as 
possible. After His claims are felt and acknowledged, it 
will be easy to satisfy him as to the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, and of all that can be fairly included under Chris- 
tianity as a system. 

On behalf of this method we have to urge, first, that it is 
the scriptural method. The apostles had to deal with intel- 
lectual doubters, as well as with those who were morally 
averse to the Gospel; yet they invariably presented Christ 
as the first object of faith, They made frequent use of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, it is true, especially in dealing 
with those who were already grounded in the belief of them; 
but we never find them urging belief in the Scriptures as the 
first thing, and faith in Christ- simply as the result of their 
acceptance. When Paul preached on Mars’ Hill, he did not 
try first to convince his heathen audience of the divine author- 
ity of the Jewish Scriptures, but passed at once from the 
common ground of the truths of natural religion, to the set- 
ting forth of Jesus and the Resurrection. No one indeed 
would gather from anything in the apostolic writings that 
their idea was that God had revealed Himself in a book, and 
that, by receiving that book, a Saviour would be found in its 
pages. It was rather that God had revealed Himself in His 
Son, who is therefore urged on the acceptance of men; and 
when the testimony of the prophets or their own witness is 
referred to, it is not as an objective revelation to be received 
as such, but simply as an inspired testimony to Him. The 
idea is not: God, who has given us the books of the Old 
Testament, is now preparing for us the books of the New; 
but, ‘God, who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by (literally, zz) His Son.” 
And it will be remembered that the apostle Peter, speaking 
of those prophets, represents them as “searching what or 
what manner of time the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, 
did’ signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of 
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Christ, and the glory that should follow,” so that, in their 
view, the personal Christ was regarded as the Alpha and 
Omega even of the Old Testament Scriptures, they deriving 
authority from Him rather than He from them. Most explicit 
of all is the apostle John, who insists so strongly, both in his 
gospel and in his first epistle, that the personal Christ is ¢he 
Word, that “the Life was the Light of men.” ‘God so 
loved the world that He gave”—not a book or a religion, 
but—“ His only begotten Son.” 

Most significant of all is the example of Christ Himself. 
While He very frequently refers to the Old Testament Script- 
ures as of divine authority, He never presses them as an 
objective revelation to be received as such. He always 
guides the faith of His hearers directly to Himself. In the 
one passage where He expressly sets forth the duty of 
searching the Scriptures (John v. 39), the reason He gives 
is not that they are an objective revelation—He rather dis- 
courages that idea by the significant words: “in them ye 
think ye have eternal life”—but simply this: “for they are 
they which testify of me.” When He sets forth the order of 
faith, it is not: ‘‘ Ye believe in the Old Testament, believe 
also in the New;” but, ‘“‘ Ye believe in God, believe also in 
me.” And still more pointedly: ‘I am the Way, and the 
Truth, and the Life.” We do not forget when we are preach- - 
ing the Gospel, that Christ said, ‘I am the Way.” We do 
not forget, when we are ministering to believers, that He 
said, ‘I am the Life.” Why should we forget, when we are 
dealing with doubters, that He said, “I am the truth”? 
The words of the risen Saviour, in the opening passage of 
the Apocalypse, indicate the true’ scriptural order, alike 
of sequence and importance: ‘I am Alpha and Omega, 
the First and the Last; and what thou seest, write in 
a book.” 

Referring to the witness of the Holy Spirit, who should 
afterward speak through the apostles, Christ said that He 
would not speak of Himself, but would testify of Him. We 
have a striking illustration of this in the fact that those Script- 
ures which come to us through inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, call so little attention to themselves in any part, but 
always keep the person of Christ as the great object on 
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which the minds of men should rest. In the gospels, how 
entirely is the personality of the authors, and even the 
agency of the Spirit Himself, kept out of sight, so that the 
readers may see “ Jesus only.” And so with the other books 
of the New Testament. The apostle Paul indeed was con- 
strained, by the peculiarity of his position, and in conse- 
quence of certain objections which had been raised to his 
official authority, to insist upon the fact that he was a fully 
accredited apostle and qualified to testify the things of 
Christ; but even with him this was exceptional, and evi- 
dently distasteful, while no one is more careful than he to put 
forward the personal Christ as the great object of faith, and 
the sole foundation on which the Christian temple should be 
reared. And, when he has occasion to speak of the author- 
ity and value of the Old Testament, in that passage which 
may be considered as the /ocus classicus of the doctrine of 
Inspiration (2 Tim. ili. 15, 16), he is careful to urge the cen- * 
tral importance of ‘ faith which is in Christ Jesus.” 

While little attention is called by the inspired writers to 
themselves or their writings, there is still less said of Christi- 
anity as a system. There is a striking absence of all those 
abstract terms with which all modern Christian literature, and 
especially our apologetic literature, is so profusely adorned. 
The word “Christianity ” does not occur at all, and we can 
think of no expression which can be fairly considered its 
equivalent. We look in vain for any reference to “the 
Christian religion.” The word “religion” occurs in only 
three places, and in none of them is it used in the compre- 
hensive sense in which we use it now. It may seem to some 
strange, that the New Testament could have been written, 
from beginning to end, without any use of words which we 
find necessary on every page of our writings which refer to 
the same subjects. The explanation is very significant. 
Where we should write ‘ Christianity” the apostles write 
“Christ.” Instead of ‘‘the Christian religion,” they write, 
“the gospel of Jesus Christ,” or “the truth in Jesus,” or 
simply “ the faith,” meaning the faith which has Christ-for its 
object. From all which it seems sufficiently obvious that the 
scriptural method of presenting the truth to the intellect, as . 
well as to the conscience and heart, is to put Christ Himself 
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always in the front. The evangelical method of apologetics 
is certainly the scriptural method. 

We shall now proceed to consider the working advantages 
of the method we are urging. And we shall find it of great 
value for the accomplishment of both the great purposes of 
Christian Apologetics, which are to guide the inquirer into 
the truth, and to defend the truth against its assailants. 

The main advantage, for purposes of instruction, is one 
which has been already adverted to in explaining the method, 
viz: this, that it is the natural order of thought, from the sim- 
pler to the more complex. The importance of a simple and 
progressive order of thought can scarcely be exaggerated. 
It will be remembered that Des Cartes, who may be consid- 
ered as the founder of modern philosophy in its critical devel- 
opment, began his investigations with the subject of Method, 
and published as the Introduction to his works “A Discourse 
on the Method of Rightly Conducting the Reason.” In that 
discourse he lays down two leading rules, one negative and 
the other positive. The negative rule is the famous one 
about doubting everything to begin with, and so reducing the 
mind, so far as its beliefs are concerned, to a sheet of white 
paper. The positive rule is as follows: ‘To conduct my 
thoughts in such order that, by commencing with objects the 
simplest and easiest to know, I might ascend by little and 
little, and, as it were, step by step, to the knowledge of the 
more complex.” Now, modern scepticism is so faithful in its 
application of the Cartesian negative that we cannot meet it 
to advantage without a faithful application of the Cartesian 
positive. But the positive rule of Des Cartes, obvious and 
obviously important as it is, seems to have been little re- 
garded by the majority of writers on the Christian evidences. 
The inspiration of the Scriptures is one of the most difficult 
questions in the entire compass of Theology. It cannot be 
discussed and settled without encountering a multitude of 
difficulties, many of which may prove serious stumbling- 
blocks in the way of an inquirer, who has as yet no solid 
ground on which to stand. On the other hand, no such diffi- 
culties lie in the way of the presentation of Christ. Even 
infidels, who have shown themselves most unscrupulous in 
attacking the Bible, dare not attack Him. His credentials, 
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apart from the miracles He wrought, which. being more diffi- 
cult, ought of course to be presented later, are easily exhib- 
ited and easily recognized. His life and character shine out 
with such lustre that even the most strongly prejudiced will 
be unable entirely to shut their eyes to it. There are, of 
course, moral obstacles to the acceptance of Christ, which no 
method of presentation can overcome, which only the Spirit 
of God can remove; but, so far as the intellect is concerned, 
it would seem a much more hopeful course to begin with the 
revelation which God has given of Himself in the man Christ 
Jesus, and from that as a vantage ground, to advance to the 
belief of all that holy men of old, moved by the Holy Ghost, 
have written, than to attempt to reach the goal by the reverse 
method. 

It is not forgotten, that there is a very wide interval be- 
tween that admiration of Christ as a man, which no intelligent 
person can refuse, and that trust in Him, as the Son of God 
and Saviour of the world, which true faith in Him implies. 
But does not the one naturally lead to the other? And is 
not the inquirer far more likely to grow into this faith by the 
contemplation of Christ Himself, than to reach it by first as- 
suring himself that the Scriptures are the Word of God, and 
then that they dogmatically teach the Deity of Christ? It is 
instructive to notice how our Lord Himself dealt in this mat- 
ter with His disciples. It is evident that at first they had no 
adequate idea of His Divine dignity. But instead of dog- 
matically teaching them the truth in relation to His Person, 
He led them gradually up to it by manifesting Himself to 
them. After they had been some time with Him, we find 
them, in amazement at the calming of the lake, saying one to 
another, ‘‘ What manner of man is this, that even the winds 
and the sea obey Him?” It was not till the critical interview 
at Czsarea Philippi, well on in His ministry, that the pointed 
question was put, ‘‘ Whom say ye that I am?” and the answer 
came, ‘“‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God.” 
In the same way the sincere inquirer (for it is only the s¢xcere 
inquirer we are now thinking of) will be much more likely to 
reach the truth in regard to Christ’s Divinity by being pointed 
to Christ Himself, and led to dwell upon His claims and cre- 
dentials as the Messiah, than by having his attention diverted 
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to the large question of the inspiration of the Scriptures, in 
order that after he is satisfied on that question, he may be 
constrained to accept the other on the authority of an inspired 
dogmatic statement. 

But it may be objected here, that since in order to present 
Christ at all we must make use of the New Testament, or at 
least a part of it, it would seem more natura] to begin with 
the Old, and thus follow the order which God Himself: has 
followed in unfolding His truth to men. In order to meet 
this objection, it is only necessary to distinguish between the 
dogmatic and the historic use of the Bible. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that, by postponing the question as to the 
divine authority of the Scriptures, we preclude ourselves the 
use of the books either of the Old Testament or of the New. 
Time was indeed when there seemed to be only the two 
alternatives, when the prevalent infidelity represented the 
Scriptures as the work of impostors, -who fraudulently invented 
the whole thing, history and all. But it is far otherwise now. 
The infidelity of the day accepts in the main the Scripture 
history. It takes great liberties with it indeed, especially in 
the way of “eliminating” the miraculous element from it; 
but it never attempts to do away with it altogether. After 
the most relentless of the literary and historic critics have 
done their worst, enough is left to show a providential prepa- 
ration for the coming Christ; and that is all that is needed 
to begin with. After all, the framework of the Jewish history 
is all that is absolutely essential to the Christian apologist, 
and that he can have without any controversy, and without 
encountering the storm of opposition which the attempt aé 
¢nztzo to establish the dogmatic authority of the Old Testa- 
ment will inevitably raise. It is a significant fact, that even 
the evangelist Matthew, writing specially for the Jews, and 
having so prominently before his mind the idea of the fulfil- 
ment of the Old Testament Scriptures, should begin his gos- 
pel, not with a list of the books of the Old Testament, but 
with a genealogy; while the other evangelists make only the 
briefest references to the prophets who have gone before, 
and proceed at once to set the man Christ Jesus before their 
readers. What we contend for is, not that the Bible be 
closed, but that when it is first opened, it be used, not as a 
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dogmatic revelation, but as simple history; and that only so 
much of it be used as may seem necessary in order to bring 
the Person of Christ before the inquirer’s mind, so that his 
thoughts may rest upon Him, until he see His glory, “the 
glory as of the Only begotten of the Father.” Then the way 
is prepared for his receiving the Holy Spirit, whose work it 
is to guide into all the truth —all the truth which is incidentally 
unfolded along the line of that historical development which 
is the main feature of the written Word. 

Further, by following this method, we put ourselves in a 
position to deal most effectually with certain a@ Ar7orz objec- 
tions, in which the infidelity of the time intrenches itself. 
Chief of these is the alleged utter improbability of the mirac- 
ulous. We shall come to this by and by. Let us first look 
at a more sweeping, though perhaps less deeply-rooted, prej- 
udice. We refer to the alleged improbability of God's reveal- 
ing Himself in a book, especially a book which has grown up 
in the incidental, not to say accidental, way the Bible has, 
and which has been left to the ordinary chances of history for 
its preservation and transmission, without even the precau- 
tion which was taken with the Decalogue, of having at least 
one authentic copy engraven in stone—a book, moreover, 
which has, as a matter of fact, given rise to endless differ- 
ences of opinion, even among those who thoroughly believe 
and truly love‘it, as to what its precise teaching is on many 
subjects that cannot be regarded as of slight importance. 
Now the way in which objections of this kind have been usually 
dealt with, has been to point out that we are not the proper 
judges as to the form or style or attendant circumstances of 
the revelation which God may be pleased to give us. All 
which is perfectly true. But is it not far better if we can take 
away the entire ground of the objection by showing that the 
Bible is not ¢he revelation God has given; that the revelation 
which God has given, and which He calls upon us to accept, 
is not the written, but the Living Word; and that the main 
object of the inspired Scriptures is to point men to Him, 
which purpose they serve quite as well as if they had been 
engraven in stone and preserved in the pyramids, and far 
better than if they had dropped all stereotyped from God out 
of heaven ? 
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By this method of reply not only is the alleged improba- 
bility disposed of, but it can be shown that the probabilities 
are all in favor of the very form of revelation which has been 
used. It is plain that, if God would reveal Himself at all, it 
must be through some of the finite things with which we are 
familiar ; and, inasmuch as, of all the finite existences with 
which we are familiar, a pure and true human life is the 
very highest, it will be readily seen that a life, such as that 
of Jesus of Nazareth was, is the best conceivable method for 
the revelation of God, and therefore the most natural and 
most probable. Such a revelation can be shown also to be 
the only kind of one which is fully suited to the wants of our 
nature. We shall see this if we compare some of the differ- 
ent ways in which we get to know one another. We can 
learn something of our fellow-men by seeing what their 
hands have made; but really very little. We can judge of a 
carpenter’s skill by inspecting his workshop; but we cannot 
thus get acquainted with himself. We may pronounce some 
opinion on an artist by visiting his studio in his absence; but 
we cannot thus know the man. It is only a very little way 
toward knowing a person that the sight of his works will 
carry us. Words are another medium of acquaintance. It is 
possible to learn more about a person from the words he 
speaks, than from the things he makes. But even words, - 
however much of revelation there may be in them, are not 
the ultimate revelation of a person. We want besides to see 
his doings. To know him thoroughly he must live before 
us. We do not really know the man, until we are acquainted 
with his /2fe. All which points to the need of a Divine Life as 
a revelation of God. i 

We might even state the case on the lower ground of form. 
Most sceptics will readily sympathize with the appeal of Philip 
to his Lord: ‘“ Shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us.” Con- 
sider then that, in order to meet this reasonable appeal (for, if 
He be our Father, why should He not show Himself to us ?), 
it is necessary that there be some visible form ; and if some visi- 
ble form, it needs little consideration to decide which it is most 
likely to be. For is not the human form the noblest and 
most expressive we know anything of? Our artists paint 
angels, it is true, but is it not with human forms and faces ? 
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As for the wings, it is a question whether they would not be 
better angels without them. The art, at all events, in paint- 
ing a good angel, is not in producing the wings, but in drawing 
the face and the form. It is in that which is human in the 
picture that the glory and the beauty are found. Thus, if God 
is to reveal Himself at all, so as to come within the range of 
our immediate knowledge, which is just what the sceptic is 
disposed to insist on, reason would lead us to expect that it 
would be in the form of a man; and, inasmuch as the idea of 
a spectral form is out of the question, we are led to the expec- 
tation that it would be in the form of a living man. And 
there He is! There He stands, eyes beaming with highest 
intelligence, face wreathed in the most attractive smile, heart 
beating with the warmest love, voice soft and tremulous with 
suppressed emotion, as in tenderest tones He speaks, and 
says in answer to the sceptical disciple’s appeal: ‘‘ Have I 
been so long time with thee and yet hast thou not known me, 
Philip? He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” 

After having shown the antecedent probability of God’s 
revealing Himself in a human life, how easy and natural is it 
to pass on, and show that the life of Jesus of Nazareth is in 
every respect the kind of life which one would reasonably 
expect as a revelation of God; that, as a simple matter of 
history, it cannot be denied that He not only made the claim, 
but exhibited all the credentials that could be reasonably 
asked: superior wisdom, superior power, superior purity ; 
and all these so much superior that they cannot be reason- 
ably assigned to human genius, strength, and virtue; so much 
so, that those who will only look steadfastly at Him, as He 
is exhibited in the simple pages of the four evangelists, pages 
which bear the stamp of truth on them to the candid reader, 
apart from any theory of inspiration, must surely be con- 
strained to say with the centurion: “ Truly, this was the Son 
of God!” 

We do not, of course, deny that there are difficulties in the 
thought of “ the Word made flesh,” but they are difficulties of 
an entirely different kind from those which meet us when we 
make God revealed in the written Word the first thought. 
The difficulties connected with the manifestation of God in 
human likeness are difficulties which can be readily shown to 
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inhere in the nature of the subject, difficulties pertaining to the 
necessary conditions of the revelation of the Infinite ix. terms 
of the finite. And, besides, these difficulties cannot be avoided 
on any method of presentation; whereas, when we take the 
more circuitous route, we have to encounter a whole array of 
Bible difficulties before reaching the incarnation at all, and when 
we do reach it, it is not in the form of a substantive revelation, 
but as one of many miracles or one of many dogmas, resting 
with all the others on the authority of the book. 

This is not mere theorizing. The case of a very intelligent 
and earnest young man is here recalled, whose great difficulty 
was the story of the Incarnation, which he had been taught 
to look upon as one of the Bible miracles, to be accepted 
solely on the ground of its infallibility. Being troubled with 
difficulties about the Bible in the first place, to which was 
added his perplexity about the “ miracle” of the Incarnation, 
he felt as if there were two great mountains between him and 
Christ, which he vainly tried to scale. But as soon as the 
thought was suggested to him to take the Incarnation first, 
not as a mere miracle, but as a substantive revelation, he was 
intelligent enough to see that, instead of being a stumbling- 
block, it was the very thing he was in search of; and then, 
with a clear and firm faith in Christ as the Son of God, it was, 
of course, much easier for him to deal with his difficulties in 
other parts of the Scriptures. | 

This leads us now to notice the vantage ground we may 
have in dealing with that dé¢e mozre of modern scepticism: the 
miraculous. When the Bible as a revelation is represented 
as the ultimate foundation of everything, all the miracles of 
the Bible are on the’ same evidential, footing, and just as 
much depends on what you can say about the most difficult 
miracle of the Old Testament, as about the Resurrection it- 
self. The sceptic may select his point of attack at will, be- 
cause the position taken obliges you to maintain all. But 
when Christ is presented as the Revelation of God, we do 
not need in considering His claims to touch any of the mir- 
acles except those of the gospels. Not that any doubt is 
cast on those recorded in other parts of the Bible, but simply 
that the consideration of these belongs to a later part of the 
subject. The question being simply concerning Christ as the 
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Son of God, it would be manifestly irrelevant to take up the 
consideration of any other miracles than those wrought by 
Himself. And it is probable that few of those who have 
happily been well established in their faith from their earliest 
years, can have any idea what a relief it would be to many 
an inquirer to find that he can reach Christ without having to 
climb the mountain of Gibeon, or descend into the valley of 
Ajalon; and what a luxury to hold his faith in the Son of 
God in such a fashion that the sneer of Professor Tyndall 
about the burning bush may pass him as the idle wind. It zs 
a great thing to meet the difficult question of the miraculous 
at a point where we are strongest, and our adversary weakest. 

And not only so, but we meet it in such a way, that we can 
turn the tables on him in regard to probability. No one can 
deny that miracles, abstractly considered, are improbable. 
They would not be miracles if they were not. And no one 
can deny, that the presence of miraculous stories in a histori- 
cal book, seems to render it unhistorical; so that when we 
deal with the miracles as a portion of the contents of a book, 
we have to face the question of their improbability. But 
when we take the other path: when we put Christ in the 
foreground, and show what He claimed to be, and what He 
was, instead of its being an improbable thing that He should 
perform those deeds of mercy which are recorded in the gos- 
pels, it is in the highest degree improbable that He should. 
not. And the absurdity becomes very apparent of making it 
a ground of objection, that He who lived as never man lived, 
and ‘‘spake as never man spake,” should be said to have 
‘done the works which none other man did.” Ah, it is far 
better to lead men to Christ first, and then to the miracles ; 
and not, as is so often done, to the miracles first, in the hope 
that thus they may be led to Christ. We do not deny, 
indeed, that there is a path that way; but we think the other 
better and more direct; and we seem to have the authority 
of the Master Himself for saying so, for this is the way He 
puts it: ‘‘ Believe me, that I am in the Father, and the Father 
in me; or else believe me for the very works’ sake.” In 
former times the miracles were regarded as the main-stay of 
the Christian evidences, and hence they very naturally came 
in early and figured prominently in the argument; but now 
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that they are more apt to be regarded as a burden than a 
bulwark, it is wise to postpone their consideration until we 
have advanced that against which even the most thorough- 
going infidel has nothing to say, the life and character of the 
Lord. And if we can only induce the inquirer to contemplate 
the person of the Lord Jesus, to drink in His words, to enter 
into sympathy with the plan and purpose and tenor of His 
life,-to gaze on‘the beauty of His face, to fill his heart with 
the admiration which is due to the immortal loveliness of His 
character—in a word, to get really and truly acquainted with 
Him— instead of finding a difficulty in the wonders connected 
with His birth, or the deeds of mercy which He did, he will 
recognize in these the necessary complement of the other ; 
and, instead of thinking it a thing incredible that God should 
raise Him from the dead, he will be prepared to enter into the 
true and deep philosophy of the apostle, when he said that 
God raised Him up, “‘ because it was not possible that HE 
should be holden of death.” 

It need scarcely be pointed out that, after being satisfied as 
to the divine credentials of Christ, it is an easy step to pass 
through His teaching on the subject of the Holy Spirit, both 
in relation to the prophets who went before, and the apostles 
to come after, to the acceptance of the entire Scriptures as 
given by inspiration of God; and, after being satisfied of the’ 
reality of the miracles wrought by the Lord Himself, to pass 
to the acceptance of those which stand connected with the | 
names of the men whose office it was, either before or after 
His life on earth, to bear witness to Him. 

This leads us to remark finally, under this division of the 
subject, that, by following this method, the inquirer is kept in 
much closer contact with the Divine Personality. The order, 
in fact, is just the order of the Trinity. It is first God, then 
Christ, then the Holy Spirit. From the contemplation of 
Gop as manifested in Nature and Providence, the inquirer 
passes to God as revealed in Curist; and, finally, in the 
third and last stage of his inquiry, advances to the considera- 
tion of God in Christ made known by the Hoty Spirit 

‘through the prophets and apostles, whose testimony and 
teaching are preserved in the inspired Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. Thus the divine and heavenly is kept 
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always in the foreground, and the inquirer is helped in the 
process of his inquiry to acquaint himself with God: the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

But little space is left for considering the advantages of what 
we call the evangelical method, for purposes of defence. In 
doing so, the writer of these pages will take the liberty of using 
a few sentences from a little book now in press, to be entitled 
‘The Foundations,” in which he makes the attempt to follow 
the order of thought recommended in this article: 

“ The vast accumulation of evidence for Christian belief has, 
to a large extent, hindered even Christians themselves from 
recognizing where their greatest strength lies. Inasmuch 
as nine-tenths of all the attacks that are made on Christianity 
are attacks on the Bible, the attention of Christian apologists 
has been almost exclusively directed to its defence. And 
their success has been so great, that comparatively few have 
felt it necessary to go back of it. The Bible is such a won- 
derful book that, even if we could give it no place in history 
at all, it would commend itself to the careful consideration of 
every thoughtful man. Even though it set up no claim for 
inspiration, and could show as little connection with any 
remarkable name in history as the Book of Mormon can, it 
would be hard to explain it without some superhuman theory 
of its origin. If the defence of the Bible as a whole against 
infidel attacks had been more difficult or less successful than 
it has been, there would have been greater disposition to fall 
back on the foundations on which the Bible itself rests. Now 
it is true that, so far as internal evidence is concerned, the 
position of the defenders of the Scriptures is stronger than ever. 
The objections against particular passages are for the most 
part the old objections that have done duty in every genera- 
tion from the beginning till now, while deeper and more com- 
prehensive study has brought out new beauties and glories, 
new adaptations and correspondencies, But inasmuch as the 
inspiration of the Scriptures is now called in question even 
by those who admit the wonderful adaptation of the Bible to 
the spiritual wants of man, it is necessary, especially in these 
days, to make it evident that while we hold as strongly as 
ever that the Bible is its own witness, we decline to admit 


that it is its only witness; we maintain that, if the witness of 
22 
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the Bible to itself is challenged, we can fall back upon a Wit- 
ness nobler still—One who stands acknowledged, even by 
the enemies of the Bible, as the culmination of earth’s great- 
ness, goodness, and nobility. 

‘‘Some even of the acutest and most learned of the op- 
ponents of Christianity have not really estimated the true 
strength of our position. Take the following passage from 
the introductory chapter of ‘Supernatural Religion’ as an 
illustration: ‘Orthodox Christians at the present day may be 
divided into two broad classes, one of which professes to 
base the Church upon the Bible, and thé other the Bible upon 
the Church. The one party assert that the Bible is fully and 
absolutely inspired ; that it contains God's revelation to man, 
and that it is the only and sufficient ground for all religious 
belief.’ Now this is an entire misunderstanding and misrep- 
resentation of our position. It is a confounding of the ques- 
tion as to the limits of inspiration with the question as to the 
grounds of inspiration. We are familiar with the standing 
controversy as to whether the Church rests on the Bible or 
the Bible on the Church. The latter is the Roman Catholic 
view, while the Protestant theologians have taken the posi- 
tion that the Church derives her authority from the Bible, 
not the Bible from the Church. Hence the famous watch- 
word of Chillingworth, ‘The Bible, and the Bible alone, the 
religion of Protestants.’ Now we are quite willing to stand 
by the motto, ‘The Bible and the Bible alone,’ when the 
question is as to ¢he dimzts of that which in authoritative, 
when the controversy is with those who wish to impose de- 
crees of councils and ecclesiastical dogmas and traditions as 
of equal authority with the Holy Scriptures; but it is quite 
a different thing, when the question is as to the foundation 
of our faith, and the controversy is with those’ who would 
take it away from us altogether. We do say that the Church 
rests upon the Bible, but we utterly deny that ‘the Bible is 
the only ground for all religious belief. We do say that 
‘we (the Church) are built upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets’ (the Bible); but we do not stop there. With 
the apostle we go on and say, ‘Jesus Christ Himself being 
the chief corner-stone.’ And it is satisfactory to know that, 
while ‘the foundation of the apostles and prophets’ is so 
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strong that it has resisted all attempts to undermine it for 
more than seventeen centuries, the corner-stone is so im- 
movable that it not only stands secure in the estimation of 
all the friends of Christianity, but ‘even our enemies them- 
selves being judges,’ as could be fully shown by quotations 
from many of the ablest of our opponents,” 

The general of an army, being vulnerable like other men, 
may not be exposed in the front of the battle. But it is dif- 
ferent with ‘the Captain of our Salvation.” He is general, 
army, fortress, and all. David knew how to put it: ‘The 
Lord is my Rock, and my Fortress, and my Deliverer; my 
God, my Strength, in whom I will trust, my Buckler, and the 
Horn of my salvation, and my High Tower,” and Solomon 
too: “The Name of the Lord is a strong tower; the right- 
eous runneth into it and is safe.” Just as the Saviour had to 
remind the Pharisees that ‘“In'this place is One greater than 
the temple;” and again, ‘‘ Behold a greater than Jonas, a 
greater than Solomon is here”—so we have need to remem- 
ber that, great as were those “holy men of old” who 
“spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost,” a greater 
than all is here; and we greatly weaken our position if, in- 
stead of resting their claims ultimately on His, we make His 
rest ultimately on theirs. We have need, especially in these 
trying times, to remember, that the chief corner-stone is our 
main-stay, that ‘‘other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” On the great underlying 
bed-rock of the Divine Existence rests the ‘“‘ Rock of Ages” 
(Is. xxvi. 4), which God Himself has laid in Zion for a founda- 
tion (Is. xxviii. 16, and 1 Pet. ii. 4-6); and on that founda- 
tion the apostles and prophets, and all the Church, is built 
‘for a habitation of God through the Spirit,” and it is to the 
Church as resting on that rock foundation of ‘ Christ, the Son 
of the Living God,” that the promise is given, ‘“ The gates ot 
hell shall not prevail against it.” 

We of the evangelical faith have learned to make our 
preaching the preaching of Christ; we are learning to make 
our theology more and more centre in Christ, and we believe 
that as the combat thickens, our apologetics will follow in the 
same path, and in every department of Christian thought, 
Christ be acknowledged as Himself the Truth. 


Joun Monro Gisson. 





VII. 
THE EXCLUSIVENESS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


—— the claims of the religion of Christ absolutely exclusive 
of those of all other religions? Have we or have we 
not the right to speak of it as the universal religion? Granting 
that Christianity is the best religion for us, grant even that it 
is really the best in itself, alone and incomparably superior to 
all the other religions of men, is it true that in the present 
state of the nations of the world, it is practically the best for 
all peoples, and has any exclusive claim upon the faith and 
allegiance of all mankind? This is one of the questions of 
the day. And it is to be observed that neither of the assump- 
tions made is such as in itself to compel an affirmative answer 
to the question. It is, without doubt, quite conceivable that 
‘of two or more religious systems, one should be essentially 
superior to the rest, and yet not be the best, all things con- 
sidered, for a particular people or age. We shall easily be 
able to see this, if we take, for example, any two non-Christian 
religions, as, é. g., Islam and Buddhism. And the same 
thing may be true as regards two religions admitted to be 
supernatural revelations. As Christians, we believe what is 
implied in the statement of the apostle Paul, that Christ 
was revealed in ‘‘the fulness of time;” that for a former 
dispensation, Judaism, although a form of religion inferior to 
Christianity, was better for the time then present. Paul states 
in a single sentence, both the fact and the reason of it, as 
follows: ‘‘When we were children, we were in bondage 
under the elements of the world.” Judaismshad a mission ; 
the fulness of time had not come for the revelation of the 
Christ of God, and Judaism, though not better than Christian- 
ity for our time, was better for that time. This we shall all 
admit, as regards Judaism and Christianity. May we not ex- 


tend the application of the principle, and suppose that in like 
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manner, although the religion of Christ may be both best for 
us and best in itself, yet other religions, as, ¢ g., Islam, 
Buddhism, Taouism, although far inferior in themselves, and 
unsatisfying to ouyv minds, may still be best adapted to the 
people who receive them ? 

Many are ready with a prompt affirmative to this question. 
It is plausibly urged that the very fact that a particular re- 
ligion has secured acceptance with any people, is Arzma face 
evidence that it has met their conscious wants and satisfied 
them; if not, why did they receive it? That ‘it does not sat- 
isfy us does not prove, it is said, that it cannot satisfy them, 
but only that with that other people the religious conscious- 
ness is less developed, or developed differently from what it is 
with us. . 

This view of the case very naturally commends itself to all, 
whether atheists, agnostics, or deists, who agree that there is 
no such thing as a supernatural revelation, and that, of conse- 
quence, all religions alike are of merely human origin and 
authority. Thus Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his ‘“ First Prin- 
ciples,” pp. 115, 117, 119, argues that all religions, although 
all alike false, may yet be useful and even necessary in their 
place. He says: ‘‘ We shall be under the necessity of con- 
templating the ultimate existence as some mode of being ;” 
“and,” he adds, “we shall not err in doing this so long as 
we treat every notion we thus frame as merely a symbol, 
utterly without resemblance to that for which it stands.” 
This forming erroneous notions about God, only in due time 
to reject them, he thinks may yet be very useful as an intel- 
lectual discipline. Moreover, although no religion gives us 
anything like the truth about God, yet, he argues, “a real 
adaptation exists between an established belief and the nat- 
ures of those who defend it.” In fact, the false belief or 
system of belief may be a real necessity, meeting a real need. 
He says: “As certainly as a barbarous race needs a harsh 
terrestrial rule . . . . so certainly does such a race need a be- 
lief in a celestial rule that is similarly harsh.” Indeed he thinks 
that ‘even now, for the great mass of men, unable through 
lack of culture to trace out with due clearness those good and 
bad consequences which conduct brings round through the 
established order of the unknowable, it is needful that there 
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should be vividly depicted future torments and future joys.” 
Whatever may be our opinion as to the truth of his statement 
that a savage race of men really need to think of God as 
“savage” and “diabolical,” we must at least admit, that in 
the views set forth as to the relative claims of various religions, 
Mr. Spencer is at least for this once not inconsistent with 
himself. 

It is, however, a matter of more wonder when we find men 
who are neither atheists, agnostics, nor deists, but who profess to 
believe that the religion of Christ is a supernatural revelation 
from God, hasten, in the exceeding breadth of their charity, to 
express similar opinions. In the winter and spring of 1874, a 
series of four lectures on “ Mohammed and Mohammedanism ” 
was delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, by a 
Mr. Bosworth Smith. The course was shortly published in a 
book with the above title, which met with such a degree of ac- 
ceptance, that in about a year a second edition was required. 
This work affords an excellent illustration of the line of think- 
ing to which we refer. Mr. Smith is far enough from Mr. 
Spencer in his philosophical position. In a word, he is careful 
in the most emphatic terms to declare his faith in the Christian 
religion as a true revelation from God to man. Comparing 
the religion of Mohammed with that of Christ, he says: “ The 
religion that he taught is below the purest. form of our own, 
as the central figure of the Mohammedan religion is below the 
central figure of the Christian—a difference vast and incom- 
mensurable.”* The character of Mohammed he admits to 
have been “ weak and erring ;” and, in contrast with this, goes 
on to say, that the challenge of Christ, “‘ Which of you con- 
vinceth me of sin?’ has never yet been fairly met, and that at 
this moment the character of Jesus of Nazareth stands alone in 
its spotless purity and unapproachable majesty.” Nor is this 
all; for he continues: “Is there one thoughtful person among 
us who has ever studied the character of Christ, and has not, 
in spite of ever-recurring difficulties and doubts, once and again 
burst into the centurion’s exclamation, “ Truly, this was the Son 
of God”? Finally, he admits that “the methods of drawing 
near to God are not the same in the two religions ;” that, in 





* “Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” p. 344. 
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fact, the Mohammedan “can hardly be said to approach God” 
at all; but he “ gains the knowledge of God by listening to the 
lofty message of God’s prophet.” “The Christian, on the other 
hand, “ believes that he approaches God by a process which, 
however difficult it may be to define, yet has had a real mean- 
ing to Christ’s servants, and has embodied itself in countless 
types of Christian character—that mysterious something which 
St. Paul calls a union with Christ.”* For all this, Mr. Smith 
denies that Christianity has any exclusive claim to the allegiance 
of men. On this point, he states his views as follows: “No 
religion is exclusively good, none exclusively bad ; any religion 
which has a real and continuous hold on a large body of man- 
kind must satisfy a real spiritual need and be so far good..... 
What we have to do is to feel after God in each and all, assured 
that He is there, even if, haply,in our ignorance we can find no 
trace of Him.”’f And so he thus speaks of Islam: “ Sublime, 
eternal, unchangeable as its god, Islam appears to its votaries 
a religion worthy at once of the worshipper and of the being 
they worship. And is it for us to say that it is not?”{ And 
again he expresses the conviction that “the highest philosophy 
and the truest Christianity will one day agree in yielding to 
Mohammed the title of a prophet—a very prophet of God.” § 
Hence we are told that “there are two factors to be consid- 
ered in testing the value of religion in any given case—the 
creed itself, and the people who receive it.” || That is, although 
Christianity is incomparably superior to every other religion, 
yet before we can decide whether it be on the whole the best 
religion for a given people, we must first know the people. 
Thus he tells us that “under the peculiar circumstances, his- 
torical, geographical, and ethnological,” which we find in 
Africa, not Christianity, but Islam, “is the religion most likely 
to get hold on a vast scale of the native mind, and so in some 
measure to elevate the native character." In like manner he 
regards Islam, and not Christianity, as the religion which -is 
likely to prove the permanent faith of India. “ Buddhism and 
Brahmanism may be driven out of India, but Mohammedan- 
ism never, except by the Mohammedan’s method of the 
sword.”** Indeed, in another place, this apostle of a universal 





*** Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” pp. 293-295. ¢Ib., p. 63. 
tIb., p. 306. §Ib., p. 344. | Ib., p. 296. q Ib., p. 56. **Tb., p. 59. 
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charity expresses the opinion that Mohammedanism is “ per- 
haps the nearest approach to Christianity which the unpro- 
gressive portion of humanity can ever attain in masses ;” and, 
he adds, suggestively, “how large a part of the whole human 
race are unprogressive !—progress is the exception and not the 
rule with mankind.”* What all this means is summed up in 
the preface to the first edition, where he tells us that he “be- 
lieves that there is a unity above and beyond that unity of 
Christendom which, properly understood, all earnest Christians 
so much desire; a unity which rests upon the belief that the 
children of one Father may worship Him under different 
names; .... that they may all have one hope, even if they have 
not one faith.”+ Thus, though by different roads, the agnostic 
and the broad churchman reach the same practical conclusion. 
With Mr. Spencer and his school, Christianity is the best of 
many religions, all more or less false ; with Mr. Smith, it is the 
best among many religions, all more or less true. Both agree, 
that in any case the religion of Christ has no claims exclusive 
of those of other religions; and that the question as to what 
religion may be best adapted to a particular people, is one 
which can only be answered when we know the people them- 
selves, But that a religion prevails among a given people is 
of itself przma facie evidence that it really meets and satisfies 
their needs. 

We have set forth these views with somewhat of fulness 
and detail, and not, we venture to think, without some reason. 
We suspect that they are much more common than many 
would imagine, and, in a form half-defined, influence the think- 
ing of not a few who pass with themselves and others for 
orthodox Christians. Whatever may be any one’s opinion 
as to their essential correctness or otherwise, there can be no 
doubt as to the importance of the question raised. This is 
true whether we regard them in their bearing upon our doc- 
trinal belief or upon our practical duty. In the first place, if 
we take even the scantiest fragments of the New Testament, 
which a certain type of modern criticism would leave us, it is 
plain that the writers of our gospels and first preachers of the 
religion of Christ had no such views as we have set forth. Ac- 
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cording to their account, the charge which they received from 
Jesus Christ ran thus: ‘Go teach all nations!” ‘Be my 
witnesses unto the ends of the earth!” They were, moreover, 
to demand instant faith in the message under the penalty de- 
nounced by the authority of Christ, of the condemning wrath 
of God in the day of judgment. If, however, Mr. Bosworth 
Smith is right in the views which he advocates, then one of 
two things is true: either Christ taught this Broad Church 
Gospel, in which case all His first disciples misunderstood 
Him; or they did not misunderstand Him, in which case 
Christ Himself was mistaken. In the former case we cannot 
trust Christ because we are not sure enough of the record to 
know what He really taught; for who knows how much else 
may have been misunderstood? If we accept the record, 
then we know that Christ made a mistake in giving His dis- 
ciples the great commission. Thus, in the second place, it 
will follow, on the above supposition, that the charter and 
commission, on the strength of which the Church has done, 
and is still doing, her great missionary work, and which has 
ever been, and still is, the inspiration of her most heroic deeds, 
is utterly invalid, and her work, however benevolent in inten- 
tion, has behind it no divine warrant. We dare not any 
longer preach, ‘‘ He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved; he that believeth not, shall be damned,” for we do not 
know whether this be true or not. This modern interpreter 
of the Gospel of Christ gives the missionary a very different 
charge; he says that no serious-minded person could wish 
the Mohammedans to give up their unfaltering belief in the 
divine mission of their prophet; and tells Christian mission- 
aries that “if they are ever to win over Mohammedans to 
Christianity, they must alter their tactics; . . .. must not 
discredit the great Arabian prophet, nor throw doubts upon 
his mission, but pay him that homage which is his due,”* 
which, whether it be true or not, again we insist, is in obvious 
contrast with that which the Church, for the past eighteen 
hundred years, has understood to be her message to the 
nations. 

After this full statement of opposing views, we return to the 
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question with which we started: Do the claims of the religion 
of Christ exclude, or not, those of all other religions? In so 
far as the negative of this question is argued from atheistic, 
agnostic, or deistic premises, it is plain that the validity of 
the conclusion stands or falls with the validity of those pre- 
mises. If either there be no God, or if He cannot be known, 
or if, for any reason, a supernatural revelation from God be 
impossible, then, of course, it is perfectly clear that Christian- 
ity can have no exclusive claim upon the faith of men. On 
any of these suppositions Christianity, in common with all the 
other religions of the world, is a’purely human thing, and can 
have no more authority than is possible to any set of fallible 
human opinions. On this assumption, Mr. Spencer's conclu- 
sion is quite reasonable, that as one form of civil government 
may be best adapted to one time or people, and another to 
another, so also it may be in religion; and that the whole 
question as to what form of religious belief, if any, may be the 
best for a certain people, is purely one of expediency. From 
this point of view it is plain that any argument for the ex- 
clusive character of the claims of the religion of Christ, must 
be, first of all, an argument for theism as opposed to anti- 
theism, or for supernaturalism as opposed to naturalism. Till 
these questions are settled, it is clear that all other arguments 
are irrelevant. If, however, we assume here the validity of . 
the argument for theism and against deistic naturalism ; if, 
for example, as against Mr. Spencer, God, though not to be 
comprehended, may yet be really and truly known to exist 
and to be possessed of certain attributes ; if, moreover, as 
against the deist, it be granted that it is inconceivable that a 
free, personal, and almighty Spirit, the creator of the world, 
should not have the power of revealing Himself in a manner 
supernatural to His intelligent creatures, then we at once 
confront the question whether there has ever been such a 
revelation of the will of God to man; and, granting that we 
have such revelation in the religion of Jesus Christ, the 
question whether it be the only revelation of divine authority 
to man, is now before us. In the present article we propose 
‘ to deal with this question as to the exclusive claims of the re- 
ligion of Christ, not as raised by unbelievers, but by professed 
believers in that religion as a divine and supernatural revela- 
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tion. In the comparison of religions, which may be necessary 
to our argument, we shall restrict ourselves to the three re- 
ligions of Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Islam. There is 
abundant reason for this selection. They represent severally 
three distinct lines of anti-Christian opposition, namely, Athe- 
ism, Pantheism, and Theism; with the exception of Christi- 
anity and Judaism, they will be admitted to represent the high- 
est existing types of religion; and finally, as a matter of fact, 
the three, between them, stand pre-eminent in the number of. 
their votaries, which, according to the latest estimates, can 
hardly be less than 800,000,000 of the human race. 

What precisely is the question before us? It is not on the 
present occasion, whether Christianity be a true revelation from 
God. This is admitted on both sides. It is not whether or 
not all religions have in them somewhat of essential moral truth. 
This again is freely granted. It is often persistently assumed 
that those who affirm the exclusive claims of Christianity 
ignore or deny the existence of spiritual truth in other relig- 
ious systems; but the assumption is utterly false. The writer 
has had abundant opportunity to observe that, in India for 
example, both native and foreign missionaries continually avail 
themselves with gladness of the many testimonies to the truth 
of God which are scattered through the sacred books of the 
people. But it is to be further remarked that it seems to be 
constantly forgotten on the other side, that the mere presence 
of truth in an alleged revelation is not enough to prove that 
it is really such, except it can be shown that the knowl- 
edge of such truth in any case could only been obtained in a 
manner supernatural. God has revealed Himself in the phys- 
ical universe. “The heavens declare His glory.” He has 
revealed Himself in the moral nature of all men, so that Paul 
expressly says, that in this way they who have not the written 
law “ are a law unto themselves.” It is perfectly plain that the 
recognition and expression in any religion of truths revealed 
in nature to all mankind, cannot of itself warrant us in infer- 
ring that the religion in question is, in any proper use of the 
terms, a supernatural revelation from God. Nor should we 
forget that truth supernaturally revealed may easily be bor- 
rowed by one religion from another. But its presence in that 
religion, under such conditions, obviously gives us no rezson to 
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speak of that religion as a divine revelation. Not only is this 
hypothesis quite possible, but it is the notorious fact that the 
Koran in particular is full of ideas which indeed could not 
have been derived from the revelation of God in nature, but 
which have been taken directly from the Christian revelation. 
Mr. Smith’s whole argument to prove that Mohammedanism 
is entitled to be regarded as no less truly than Christianity a 
revelation from God, is marked by entire forgetfulness of these 
almost self-evident principles. He comprehends his whole ar- 
gument to prove that Mohammedanism might almost be called 
“another form of Christianity,” under the three following 
heads : its monotheism ; its spirituality, as opposed to all sacer- 
dotalism and idolatry; and, finally, its reverence for Christ. 
But when we apply the simple test above suggested, the argu- 
ment at once collapses. For, as regards the monotheism and 
the spirituality of Islam, to say nothing of the influence of 
Jewish and Christian tribes scattered in those days throughout 
Arabia, Mohammed could certainly have learned all that, and 
doubtless did in the first instance, from the works of God 
without him and within him, as did the Hanifites and seekers 
after God such as Zaid and Waraka, who appeared in the moral 
darkness of Arabia in those days. As for his reverence for 
Christ, it requires surely no hypothesis of a supernatural reve- 
lation to explain that. His familiar intercourse with Chris- . 
tians is a quite sufficient explanation. To sum up this part 
of the argument, we may safely challenge any one out of all 
the treasures of Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Islam, to produce 
any moral sentiment or truth or religious idea which cannot 
be accounted for except on the hypothesis of a supernatural 
revelation within the sphere of that religion ; a single fact or 
truth which might not have been learned either from the light 
of nature, or, as in the case of Mohammedanism, from either 
Christianity or Judaism. The contrast in this case with the 
Gospel is too evident to need more than a mention. 

Nor, in the third place, is the question before us whether or 
not other religions than the Christian or the Jewish may not 
have been, or still be, in some sense schoolmasters to bring 
men to Christ. This is freely admitted. In such a case, of 
course, it will be true that they will have a certain adaptedness 
to the peoples among whom they prevail. But adaptedness to 
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the requirements of the divine government is by no means 
the same thing with adaptedness to the spiritual needs of sin- 
ful men. Thus we may freely admit that the non-Christian 
religions have an indispensable and necessary place and func- 
tion in the plan of the divine government. But it does not 
follow that they were therefore from God, or that their place 
and function is to lead men into peace and reconciliation 
with God. ‘‘ Behold, is it not’of the Lord of Hosts that the 
nations shall labour as in the very fire, and weary themselves 
for very vanity?” But that does not prove that the “ vanity ” 
is from God. . 

But the question is precisely this: whether Christianity is 
or is not the only revelation from God of present authority, 
which has come, not in any way of mere nature whatsoever, 
but in a way above nature, as a direct communication from 
God to man; and whether, this being so, its claims upon the 
faith and allegiance of men are instant, universal, and exclu- 
sive of those of every other religion whatsoever. 

The first and most obvious fact which bears upon the an- 
swer to this question is the simple fact that the Christian re- 
ligion indisputably claims for itself just this position. The truth 
of this statement does not depend upon our views as to the nat- 
ure or extent of inspiration of the New Testament, or of any 
part of it. Whatever any one may think about these matters, the 
fact remains that the New Testament is at least the highest 
extant historical authority as to what Christ and His apostles 
may have believed and taught. And it lies on the very face 
of this record that the religion of Christ, as therein set forth, 
claims an authority which is utterly exclusive of all like claims 
made from any other quarter whatsoever. It claims to be, 
not one of many more or less full and complete and divinely 
given religions, but, in its historical connection with Judaism, 
the one only religion supernaturally revealed from God to 
man. It claims to set forth, not @ way of salvation, not the 
best way of salvation, but the on/y way of salvation. This 
is indeed involved in the very command to preach this Gos- 
pel to, not some, but “all nations.” If that Gospel be not 
equally adapted to the needs of all nations, then Christ herein 
made a great mistake. In denouncing damnation against all 
who, hearing, should reject it, He was guilty of the greatest 
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injustice. But this is not merely inferred, but it is again and 
again broadly and categorically asserted. ‘‘ There is none 
other name under heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved.” ‘There is one God and one Mediator between 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus.” ‘ The things which 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils, and not to God; 
and I would not that ye should have fellowship with devils.” 
‘He that believeth on the Son hath life; and he that believ- 
eth not the Son shall not see life.” ‘‘ Every spirit that con- 
fesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is of God; and 
every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh, is not of God.” Such, then, are the undisputed 
facts of the record. What is to be done with them? The 
religion of Christ, judged by the only documents which pro- 
fess in any authoritative way to expound them ; judged, more- 
over, we may add, by the whole history of its early propaga- 
tion, makes a claim explicitly excluding all other religions 
from the same category with itself. Instead of teaching us to 
regard Mohammed, Buddha, Confucius, and other leaders and 
founders of the ethnic religions, as Mr. Smith and his like 
would have us, as prophets of God, Christ and His apostles 
stigmatize all such as “false prophets,” “ antichrists,” and 
“thieves and robbers,” who “come not to save, but to kill 
and to destroy.” What, again we ask, is to be done with these 
facts? If it be asserted that we have not in such sentiments 
a part of the original teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, we de- 
mand the evidence to prove the assertion. We ask for so 
much as a trace of the contrary doctrine in the New 
Testament or in the history of the early Church. Moreover, 
since, on this hypothesis, it is apparent that the New Testa- 
ment is not a reliable source of information as to the content 
of the revelation which it is admitted Christ brought to men, 
we demand that a more reliable source be pointed out, If 
this cannot be done, then what has become of the revelation ? 
But if we admit the historical accuracy of the New Testament, 
even in so far as it purports to be an account of the actual 
teaching of our Lord and His apostles, then, beyond all con- 
troversy, Christ and His apostles preached Christianity as ex- 
clusive of all other religions whatsoever, If that be true, 
then it settles the question, and books like this ** Mohammed 
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and Mohammedanism” need to be re-written throughout in 
the light of that fact. Let us not misapprehend the issue. 
This claim is not a claim to the exclusive possession of all 
moral truth, but a claim to be the only supernatural revelation 
from God to man, and as such, to present the only possible 
way of salvation. If this claim be denied, it can only be 
either -on the ground that Christ was mistaken, or that we 
have not in the New Testament a reliable account of what 
Christ really taught. In either case our ground of faith in 
Christ is but a shifting sand. To affirm in lofty terms upon 
the glory of Christ and the supreme perfection of His religion 
as a revelation from God to man, and in the same breath to 
assert that, though the best, it is not the only revelation, is 
only to evince one’s ignorance as to what the religion of 
Christ really is. 

But not only is the position we assail logically incompatible 
with the claims of the Gospel itself, and with any real faith in 
it as a revelation from God. But we may go still further, 
We affirm that the differences which exist between Christianity 
and the various ethnic religions, are such as to make it abso- 
lutely certain that they cannot all alike be revelations from a 
God of truth. We admit freely that there are certain moral 
truths which are recognized more or less distinctly in all 
alike. We admit that there may be real differences which 
are not incompatible with the hypothesis of a common divine 
origin. We admit that different religions may differ greatly 
in their fulness and completeness, or in the proportion which 
various truths occupy in the revelation; and yet, both be 
from God. Of this fact Judaism will occur to every one asa 
familiar illustration, But for all this, it remains true that to 
prove that all religions are, in any true sense of the words, from 
God, they must not teach contradictones, One may tell 
more, another less of God, but they must not affirm contradie 
tories concerning Him, If one such contradiction be proven 
in the original form of any dwo religions thea no amount of 
moral truth that we may notwithstanding find in both, will 
warrant us in saying, that both religions as such are from 
the God of Trath, We affirm that this is precisely the case 
as between Christianity and all other religions, without a single 
exception, 
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The following illustrations will abundantly establish this 
assertion. First, as to the being of God, Christianity affirms 
that there is one God and Father of all, “ of whom, and through 
whom, and to whom are all things,” and declares the belief of 
this to be absolutely fundamental and essential: “ He that 
cometh to God, must believe that He is.” This the Buddha 
ignored or denied. We are told that he “recognized no Su- 
preme Deity ;”* that he regarded the question whether the 
world owed its existence to God or not, as “an inquiry that 
tended to no profit."+ Brahmanism, going to the opposite 
extreme, affirms that all that is, is God: 


‘* Nothing exists but Brahm ; when aught else 
Appears to be, 'tis, like the mirage, false.” 


Here, then, to go no further, Christianity, Buddhism, and 
Brahmanism, stand in blank contradiction, each to the others, 
and that as regards the most fundamental of all questions. 
Whichever one be true, the other two are zfso facto false. Are 
all three revelations from God? The case does not improve 
if we inquire further. As to the attributes of God, Buddhism, 
of course, is silent; Brahmanism says : 


‘Imperishable, without form, unbound 
By qualities, without distinctive works, 
Without a name, know that indeed as Brahma.” ¢ 


How is it with Islam? Mr. Smith will be no prejudiced 
judge. What does he say? “Mohammed’s notion of God 
had never been that of a great moral being who designs that 
the creatures He has created should;from love and gratitude to 
Him, become one with Him, or even assimilated to Him.” $ 
Can the teachings of all three of these be reconciled with each 
other or with Christianity ? 

As to the nature and condition of man, the fact of sin and 
misery cannot be well denied; but Buddhism and Brahman- 
ism agree in denying that man is a free agent, and therein 
deny that personal responsibility for sin on which the Chris- 
tian Scriptures so strenuously insist. And Islam also, as is 





* «Indian Wisdom,” Monier Williams, p. 57. _ ¢ ‘‘ Buddhism,” Rhys Davids, p. 87. 
t Atma Bodha, trans. in ‘‘ Ind. Wisdom,” p. 123. 
§ ‘‘ Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” p. 199. 
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well known, though arguing from different premises, reaches 
the same practical conclusion. Are the doctrines of freedom 
and of necessity, of responsibility and non-responsibility, both 
revealed by God as truths? Finally, as in all these other 
fundamental matters, so in regard to the method of sal- 
vation, each of these three stands in irreconcilable contra- 
diction both with each of the others and with Christian 
ity. Buddhism proposes that man shall save himself by 
moral and ceremonial observances; Brahmanism, that he 
shall save himself by a transcendental intuition of the 
unconditioned Brahm and various ritual observances, sup- 
posed to be more or less helpful thereto. Islam declares 
repentance to be the ordinary, but not the necessary condition 
of salvation.* Salvation by a substituted victim, it emphatic- 
ally denies. As these are in contradiction to each other on 
the one question which of all others is of the most transcend- 
ent personal importance, so do they all alike directly contradict 
therein the most explicit testimony of the Gospel of Christ. 
Therein we are taught, that no man can save himself in any 
way; that ‘‘ without the shedding of blood,” and that the blood 
of the incarnate Son of God, ‘‘ there is no remission of sin ;’’ 
that before even this can avail to the individual he must be 
made over by the power of God—in a word, be “born again,” 
and ‘believe in the Lord Jesus Christ” that he may be 
saved. It declares, finally, no less explicitly, that this is not 
only ome way of salvation, but the omly way of salvation. 
There is not to be found a solitary exception or limitation to 
those solemn words: “ He that believeth not shall be damned.” 
“He that believeth on the Son hath life, and he that believ- 
eth not the Son, shall not see life, but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” But this will suffice. How or on what 
principle, with the utmost stretch of charity and latitude of 
interpretation, these four religions, which thus contradict each - 
other on matters the most fundamental to all religion, can all 
alike be called more or less full revelations from the God of 
righteousness and truth, we leave to others to show. Most, 





* “« By repentance, all sins may be pardoned, and it is God’s prerogative if He please, 
without repentance to pardon all sins, except ‘that of imputing plurality to Him ; or 
again, if He please, to visit His wrath upon the very smallest of all transgressions.”— 
Masslavi_ Syed Ahmad Khan, in Introduction to Commentary on the Hebrew tex 
of the book of Genesis 
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we believe, will grant our conclusion from such facts as these, 
that if Christianity be in very truth a revelation from God, 
then it is certain that neither Buddhism, Brahmanism, nor Is- 
lam can be such a revelation; and that if it have any claim at 
all to the faith and allegiance of mankind, that claim, in the 
very nature of the case, must be forever exclusive of all 
others. 

But it is argued by those against whom we contend, that 
Christianity is not in point of fact adapted to all men. It is 
suited, say some, only to the higher races; to the Western, 
as distinguished from the Eastern races, say others. That 
while no doubt it would be good for other races to receive the 
Gospel, still, as a matter of fact, it appears to be beyond 
them, or in some of its essential ideas, foreign to their line of 
thinking. Under these circumstances, we are told, Buddhism, 
Islam, or some other form of faith must be accepted, as may 
best meet the case. As to the capacity of these other creeds 
to meet and fill man’s sense of need, we are told, that while 
they do not meet ourv sense of need, they may yet satisfy 
races of a different type or an inferior moral development. 
To all this much might be said. And first, the truth of the 
Christian religion being admitted, it is to be observed, that all 
this stands flatly opposed to the teaching of Christ. If any- 
thing is clear alike from the New Testament, and from all 
history, it is this, that Christ professed to be a Saviour, not 
for some men, but for a//men. He told His disciples to go, 
not to certain races, but “ into all the world,” and preach His 
Gospel ‘‘to every creature.” If the Gospel be not adapted to 
all races, then Christ was mistaken, and the great commission 
is but the language of an erring enthusiasm, little to be trusted 
as a guidance for eternity. 

But we affirm, in the second place, that it is a moral impos- 
sibility that even the three religions above considered, con- 
fessedly the highest and best of the non-Christian religions, 
should ever satisfy the needs of any race of men, however 
low in the scale of moral development, or sprung from what- 
ever stock. Take Buddhism, for example. Not the sattract- 
ive character of its founder, nor the high morality which he 
inculcated, can compensate for the stubborn fact that Buddh- 
ism, as delivered to the world by Sakya Muni, was a relig- 
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ion without a God. But a religion without a God, a religion 
which denies the existence of the soul, and holds forth anni- 
hilation as the final issue of all the struggles of life—surely 
it is too much to be asked to believe, that such a religion can 
be adapted to the needs of any creature which has a soul, or 
a single longing, however vague and transient, for a life after 
death. What better can be said of Brahmanism, which as a 
system offers the worshipper no personal God, and teaches 
him that all his fears and aspirations are born of illusion and 
end in eternal unconsciousness? Is it possible, can any one 
believe, that weak and sinful man, reaching out in the dim- 
ness for the strong arm of a personal God, can be satisfied 
when he finds that he has grasped, after all, but a shadow in a 
draem? Is it a moral possibility that any man who has ever 
felt a longing to be anything better than he is, can be satisfied 
when he is told, as the Brahman will tell him, that all he is 
and all he is to be, all his sins and crimes, and all their dis- 
tressing sequences of pain and anguish, are for him eternally 
fixed by an eternal, necessary, inexorable, and most irrevers- 
ible fate? Can any man soberly believe that under any con- 
ceivable conditions the dreary negations and illusions of athe- 
ism or pantheism should satisfy the heart better than the faith 
of a personal God and Father? And Islam—can even Islam 
satisfy the heart of a sinner, when it tells him in the words of 
the Koran, that “nothing shall be imputed to a man but his 
own labour”? Can it really be better for any sinful man to be 
told that, than to hear the gracious words, “ The Lord hath laid 
upon Him the iniquity of us all”? 

Again granting, as we safely may, that all peoples have not 
developed in them the sense of moral and spiritual need which 
we have, does it follow that the Gospel is not therefore so well 
adapted to them? Surely, in all reason we should rather argue 
that the lower in the scale of moral development a people may 
be, the more urgent and imperative the need of the stimulus 
of the great ideas of God, and personality, and eternity, and 
atoning love, to rouse into consciousness, if possible, the dor- 
mant sensibilities of the soul. That an ignorant man, with a 
malaria-breeding pool behind his house, is not conscious of 
any harm to himself as resulting from it, scarcely proves that 
for that man the most wholesome thing is a stench. 
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But it is asserted that the actual reception of any form of 
religion proves that it did meet their conscious needs, else it 
would not have been received. But we venture in reply the 
affirmation, that the history of the development of doctrine in 
every religion goes to prove the contrary. It is indeed admit- 
ted that each religion, as it has first presented itself for the 
acceptance of men, has contained and offered to men certain 
elements of truth, to the power of which it has owed much of 
its success. Such, notably, was the case with Buddhism. In 
its doctrine of the universal brotherhood of man, as opposed 
to the tyranny of caste, it met a great need of the time. Such 
was the case again with Islam, in its emphatic proclamation of 
the great truth of the essential unity of God as opposed to the 
everywhere prévailing idolatry. But this does not prove that 
these really sa¢zsfied the spiritual needs of those who first 
received them. A sinner looking for some sufficient hope for 
the future could not rest with a knowledge of either the 
brotherhood of man or the unity of God, however good these 
might be in their place. And so it has come to pass that 
while Christianity, after eighteen hundred years, in all its vari- 
ous forms, Eastern or Western, Greek, Roman, or Protestant, 
retains still all the great fundamental truths of the personality 
and unity of God, the Deity and atonement of Christ, and is 
essentially the same body of doctrine which was first delivered. 
by our Lord and His apostles, of the non-Christian religions 
there is not one of which this can be said. There has been 
not merely logical development of doctrine as in the case of 
Christianity, but an addition of elements utterly foreign to the 
original system. But it is not the mere fact of such changes 
that concerns us so much as the character of those changes. 
As a matter of fact, it would appear that these have to a great 
extent consisted in efforts to supply those lacking elements of 
faith which are the saat characteristics of the religion 
of Christ. 

The personality of God, a divine incarnation for human sal- 
vation, the remission of sin by the shedding of blood, these 
are the special and most essential doctrines of the Christian 
system; and if in any religion any of these ideas have at first 
been wanting, there has been, in the case of each of the three 
great historic religions to which we have referred, an attempt 
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in some way to supply the lack. If such doctrines have had 
a logical place in the system, so much the better; if not, they 
have sooner or later been added, even in defiance of logical 
consistency, and sometimes in direct contradiction to the 
fundamental articles of the original creed. Taught by no 
one, led, as it were, by a kind of spiritual instinct, a faintly 
recognized sense of need, the disciples of each of these relig- 
ions have sought to supply, often indeed in crude and super- 
stitious fancies, those special and peculiar ideas which the 
Christian religion alone possesses as matters of blessed fact 
and abiding reality. And herein lies our argument: that all 
this goes to show, not that these religions have been felt to 
meet the conscious needs of those who first received them, 
but the exact reverse. Even those blind efforts which the 
adherents of various religions have made to adapt them more 
closely to their necessities, bear involuntary testimony to the 
adaptedness and necessity to all men of those great doctrines 
which in their full historical form are the distinguishing truths 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

In illustration, first let us take the case of Buddhism. The 
original system as propounded by Sakya Muni was very 
simple. Fundamental are the so-called four noble truths, viz, 
that sorrow is inseparable from existence; that its cause is 
desire ; that sorrow is therefore to be removed by the extinction 
of desire for all things, either good or evil, which is mzrvdna ; 
and that the path to this is eightfold, as follows—rightness 
in belief, thoughts, language, actions, mode of livelihood, 
application, memory, and meditation. And the final issue of 
all this is Aarznzbdana, annihilation. This, in merest outline, 
is original Buddhism. Sakya Muni did not himself profess to 
be anything more thana man. As he entirely ignored the 
existence of a God, he could not profess to have received his 
doctrine by any manner of divine revelation or supernatural 
illumination. He did not propose himself to save men, but © 
only to teach them how to save themselves, and that, not 
from sin, but from sorrow, by walking in the eightfold path. 
Was it possible that this sHould satisfy the heart of man-even 
in India? that men should accept and quietly rest in a religion 
absolutely without a God? History answers, No! Scarcely 
had ‘this new religion been given to the world, when men 
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began to add to it ideas wholly alien, thereby to meet if pos- 
sible the crying wants of the soul. Materialism, even when 
dressed up like Buddhism, in the garb of a religion, could 
not satisfy. First, men needed a personal God; then they 
needed, not so much a teacher, as a Saviour, and a Saviour, 
moreover, sinless and divine. And so men, working no 
doubt unconsciously, set themselves to incorporate these 
ideas into the religion of Sakya Muni. In Southern Asia 
this process is witnessed in the gradual growth of the legend 
of the Buddha. First, the Buddha, Sakya Muni, was de- 
clared to have been without sin, omniscient and almighty. 
Then men said that he had pre-existed for ages in the heavenly 
glory, and that for the salvation of men he came into this 
world, in the form of a god of light, and became incarnate in 
the womb of a virgin. And so the son of the king of Be- 
nares was at last practically made into an incarnate God and 
Redeemer. The Northern development of Buddhism was 
much more elaborate, but testifies to the sense of the same 
wants. Sakya Muni had taught that he was but one of a suc- 
cession of religious teachers appearing in the history of the 
world from time to time, to point men to the path of right- 
eousness, Others were to come after him, and to do in their 
turn a work like his. In particular, the faith and expectation 
of the Thibetan Buddhists fixed upon the so-called Maitreya - 
Buddha, who, as they believe, is to appear and conquer sin and 
sorrow. This Maitreya Buddha, and all others yet to come, 
are supposed to be existent through ages in the heavenly 
world, as Bodhisatwas, exalted beings yet to be manifested on 
the earth. Of these Bodhisatwas, three, called Vazrapdnz, 
Manjusri, and Avalokiteswara, came at last to be regarded as 
three gods, severally representing the ideas of wisdom, power, 
and mercy. And even thus the blank atheism of Sakya Muni 
was left far behind. But if the heart of man could not rest in 
atheism, neither could it be content with tritheism. And so, 
in due time, some at least of the Thibetans, reached the con- 
ception of one supreme spiritual being whom they term the 
Adtbuddha—* Primal Buddha.” This Primal Buddha is af- 
firmed to be infinite, self-existent, and omniscient. Not, 
indeed, immediately, but mediately, after the manner con- 
ceived by the ancient Gnostics, by a threefold succession of 
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emanations, he created the worlds. In particular, all the 
earthly Buddhas are manifestations of his eternal essence. As 
the Avalokiteswara, the Lord of providential mercy, he is 
believed to be continually incarnated in the person of the 
Grand Llama on the throne of Lhassa in Thibet.* Such, in 
the merest outline, has been the doctrinal development of 
Buddhism, Superstitious as it may seem to us, it is none the 
less profoundly instructive. It teaches that Buddhism, as 
delivered by its founder, did not meet and satisfy the needs of 
men. The soul cries out for a personal God and hearer of 
prayer; for an incarnate God and Redeemer. There was 
indeed no logical place for these conceptions in the religion of 
Sakya Muni. But, logical or not, the heart of man demanded 
and obtained a place for them in the popular religion. Thus 
the history of Buddhism is a confession of want, want of a 
personal God and incarnate Saviour; and if it be admitted 
that Buddhism has not yet found these, then it is plain that 
Buddhism is not, and cannot be, adapted to the needs of man. 

Such has been the history of an atheistic religion. Let us 
now take the case of a pantheistic faith, When, about the 
year 600 or 700 of our era, Buddhism disappeared from 
the place of power in India, modern Brahmanism, a system 
of pure pantheism, took its place. Its fundamental principles 
are as follows: God, Brahm, is the only real and true exist- 
ence. The human soul and the world are, therefore, truly 
God. Personality and free will are illusions; so also, by | 
necessary consequence, are sin and righteousness. Salva- 
tion, therefore, consists simply in deliverance from the neces- 
sity of repeated births into this illusory world of personality, 
and reabsorption in the infinite deity. This salvation is to be 
reached by means of jzana, knowledge, z. ¢., the intuition of our 
identity with God. These propositions express the essential 
principles of modern Hindoo theology. Has this satisfied the 
people? As in the case of Buddhism, history answers, no! . 
The people want a personal God; nor are they equal to any 
transcendental intuition. And so it was that Shivaism, or the 
doctrine that Shiva was the true personal God and Creator of 
the world, and that men were to raise themselves to Gad, not 





* “* Buddhism,” Rhuys Davids ; Chap. viii. 
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by knowledge, but by works of a painful asceticism, became 
a popular form of faith. But neither could Shivaism satisfy. 
For man craves a God who is accessible and merciful. And 
Shivaism is only terrible. Man, moreover, is not equal to the 
task of saving himself by works any more than by knowledge ; 
and so the next development of Hindooism, still feeling its 
way after those truths which the Gospel alone reveals, was 
Vaishnavism, or the worship of Vishnu as the Supreme 
Lord and Creator of the world. The Vaishnavist holds that 
salvation is to be attained, not by knowledge or by works, 
but: by df4azz, or devotion to Vishnu, and that to Vishnu as 
incarnate in Ram or Krishna, who are to-day the favor- 
ite gods of the Hindoos. And still the heart of the Hindoo 
is apparently not yet satisfied. For all these incarnations, it is 
admitted, were sinful like ourselves. Hence we are told that 
yet another incarnation of the Deity is still to come, the zzshha- 
lank avatar, or sinless incarnation, who in the end of time, 
being born of a virgin, is to appear riding on a white horse, with 
a two-edged sword in his hand, for the destruction of all wicked- 
ness and the establishment of righteousness in the earth. 
Thus the history of Hindooism, like that of Buddhism, shows 
that men cannot rest long in a religion which does not tell of a 
personal and incarnate God and Saviour. But the testimony 
to this truth is still more clear; for all through. the course 
of modern Hindooism, men have from time to time arisen, 
like Madhava, Kabir, Tulst Dds, and others, who gave ex- 
pression, often with great power, to sentiments utterly foreign 
to the pantheism in the midst of which they lived. In a life 
of 7zruvallava the author.of the Cural, a poem in ‘the highest 
repute among the Tamul people of South India, we find lan- 
guage which has no force except the personality of God be 
assumed. Thus: 


‘*Though God cannot be seen, he knoweth all 
Our many needs. He feedeth every day 
The frog that on the forest rock doth crawl: 
And from our birth till now hath found a way 
To give us day by day our daily food. 
If thus it pleaseth him to do us good 
Will not the future bring us plenitude?” * 





* “‘Folk Songs of Southern India.” Gover. p. 208. 
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‘* Such strife 
With God is wrong. On earth all things that are, 
Are those that ought to be. We may not bar 
The course of things, else we God’s world may mar.” * 


And in North India Tulsi Das has said, 


‘*In darkness deep men practice their religion 
With fast and alms, and sacrifice and repetitions vain. 
If God himself rain not upon the earth, 
For all man’s sowing there will be no grain.” 


And Kabir also had complained, 


‘* Lord, Lord, all men are saying, 
But I have another concern ; 
I’m not acquainted with the Lord ; 
Oh, whither shall I turn?” 


And again, 


‘« With what face can I approach Thee? Shame cometh unto me! 
I have sinned, and Thou hast seen it! How canst Thou delight in me?” 


Such illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely, but these 
will suffice. It should be plain enough that, according to history 
itself, it is not true that a pantheistic religion, any more than 
an atheistic creed, has been able to satisfy the heart of man. 


The whole history of Hindooism witnesses to a continual 
effort to adapt the prevailing creed to the unsatisfied needs of 
the soul. In attempting to do this, men have added, often at 
the expense of all logical consistency, those elements which 
Christianity alone supplies in fact; or, when too clear-sighted 
for that, have taught such doctrines in the form of a protest 
against the hollow worthlessness of the popular system. 

It has been thus with the history of Buddhism and Braman- 
ism; how has it been with Islam ? Mohammed, we shall all 
admit, offered the world a creed as much purer and nearer the 
truth, as theism is nearer the truth than atheism or pantheism. 
We may also freely admit, without any prejudice to our argu- 
ment, that Islam has in some instances improved the state of 
society in idolatrous countries where it has become the religion 
of a people formerly idolatrous. But that is not the question. 
The question is whether Islam has sa¢zsfed the realized needs 
of peoples who have embraced it? What light does the doc- 
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trinal history of Islam cast upon this matter? As is well 
known, the original creed proclaimed by Mohammed was 
very simple: “There is no God but God, and Mohammed is 
his prophet.” And there is much in the Koran as regards the 
being and the attributes of the one God to which no Christian 
can possibly take any exception. The most devout and ortho- 
dox Christian in the world can join with all his heart in the 
Fatiha, the first chapter of the Koran : 


** Praise be to God, the Lord of all the worlds ! 
The compassionate, the merciful, 
King on the day of Judgment ! 
Thee only do we worship, to Thee only cry for help ! 
Guide Thou us in the straight path, 
The path of those to whom Thou hast been gracious, 
With whom Thou art not angry, 
And who go not astray.” 


As for himself, Mohammed claimed only to be a man sent 
from God to preach His truth. Anything approaching to 
divine honors for himself or for any prophet, he emphatically 
forbade. Said he, in the Koran, “It becometh not a man that 
God should give him the Scriptures, and the wisdom and the 
spirit of prophecy, and that then he should say to his followers, 


Be ye worshippers of me as well as of God.”* 

He admitted himself to be a sinner. He says that God had 
found him erring and guided him,f and prayed to be forgiven 
him “ his former and his latter sin."{ Any power of working’ 
miracles he utterly disclaimed. 

But as regards the doctrines distinctive of and essential to 
Christiaiity, the Incarnation and the Atonement of our Lord, 
he explicitly rejected and repudiated them. We read in the 
Koran, “God begetteth, and He is not begotten, and there is 
none like unto Him.”|| He admitted no intercession as pre- 
vailing with God fora sinner, We read, “A soul shall have 
no patron or intercessor with God.”§ And the doctrine ot 
salvation by substitution is denied in the following words: “A 
burdened soul shall not bear the burder of another.” 1 

Such, in its most important features, was the religion first 
preached to the world by Mohammed—a religion of pure and 
lofty theism, but a religion without a Mediator, an Incarnation, 





* Sura iii. 73. ¢ Sura Tirha. t¢Sura Al Fath, Abraham. 
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or divine sacrifice for sin. Did it meet the needs, as is alleged, 
of those to whom it was given? Here, again, history answers, 
no! 

Even Mohammed himself, inconsistent though it .was with 
the doctrine which he taught, found himself compelled to 
recognize the demand of the human conscience for the shed- 
ding of blood as the condition of the remission of sins, and ac- 
cordingly enjoined an annual sacrifice, which is still observed 
throughout the Mohammedan world. But even this was not 
enough, and after the death of Mohammed, his followers pro- 
ceeded in various places to add to his religion those elements 
which they felt to be wanting in the original system. A great 
body of tradition appeared to give sanction to the new doc- 
trines. Men feel the need of an intercessor with God. It was 
said that Mohammed had been appointed of God to that office. 
In the great day of resurrection and judgment, all the sinful 
sons of men shall appear before God to hear their doom, and 
then Mohammed shall stand ,up in the presence of God and 
cry, “ Ummaitz /” (it is my people), and God shall thereupon 
hear him and accept the persons of all true believers in Islam 
and save them, while all unbelievers shall be driven from his 
presence into the fire of hell. But it was in Persia especially, 
among the Shias, that doctrinal development went to an aston- 
ishing length in the same general direction. Not only to Mo- 
hammed himself, but to the Imams, or divinely ordained suc- 
cessors of the prophet, and spiritual heads of Islam, were by 
degrees ascribed the same attributes which in the New Testa- 
ment are ascribed to Christ. The Imam, it was said, must be 
impeccable, omniscient, and be appointed of God Himself to 
his high office. Next some began to affirm the pre-existence 
of Mohammed and his immediate successors, God, we are 
told, took out of His bosom a single ray of His divine light, 
which He then united to the bodily form of Mohammed, and 
called upon the angels to recognize and submit to him as the 
elect of all God’s creatures. This spark of the divine light was 
also communicated to the Caliph Ali,and so on. Others went 
further still. Ali, said they, never died. Indeed, he and his 
two sons, Hassan and Hassain, together with Mohammed and 
Fatima, were jointly sharers in the uncreated glory. And 
finally, whereas men felt that the blood of a goat, as ordained 
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by Mohammed, could not avail to take away sin, it has come 
to be maintained by many among the Shia sect, that Hassain, 
who perished upon the battle-field of Kerbela, in conflict with 
the rival Caliph, Muavia, died there in expiation for the sins 
of men. And so at last was added to the original creed of the 
Arabian prophet, an imitation of every doctrine distinctive of 
the Christian system.* That all Muslims have by no means 
accepted these doctrines; that in particular, the Sunnis detest 
these heretic Shias, does not affect our argument. It remains 
true, that if men had felt satisfied with the original creed of 
Islam, we cannot well conceive that they would have ventured 
to make changes and additions such as these. 

Thus, as regards Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Islam alike, 
has neither gf them ever afforded a permanent resting-place 
for the soul. Along each of these so different roads have men 
groped, seeking after three things—a personal God, an Incar- 
nate Saviour, and a sufficient atonement for sin. In Buddhism, 
men found neither; Pantheism in India attempted to show 
man an Incarnate God. Mohammed alone proélaimed a per- 
sonal God, but nothing more. Sooner or later, however, each 
of these three religions sought to find some place in itself for 
this transcendent trinity of truths, and has thus testified that no 
creed without them could meet the needs of men in any land 
or age. 

And thus we are brought to answer affirmatively the question 
with which we began. If Christianity be, in any true sense of the 
words, a revelation from God, it is involved in that very affirma- 
tion that other religions are excluded from the category. This 
exclusive claim is an integral and inseparable part of the revela- 
tion; its teachings on the most fundamental questions are in 
such irreconcilable contradiction with those of other religions, 
that it is logically impossible that they should also be from 
God. Finally, it is not more clear that the Gospel of Christ 
has really met and satisfied all the spiritual needs of man than 
it is that no other religion ever has or ever can. Charity in its 
place is very well; but when in the name of Christian charity 
we are asked to “trace God” and “see His workings” in re- 





* See ‘‘Islam under the Arabs,” Osborn, Part II., Chap. 1, for a full account of these 
developments. 
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ligions which deny His being or His personality, or to welcome 
as our “ best ally” in our labors for the salvation of men, a re- 
ligion which, like Islam, denies the Godhead and Atonement 
of our Lord,”* it is time to remember that not only charity, 
but also righteousness and loyalty to the revealed truth of God, 
are Christian virtues. Just at the present time, if we mistake 
not, the Church needs less to learn a larger breadth of charity, 
than a sterner intolerance of error and falsehood. 


S. H. KEttoce. 





*** Mohammed and Mohammedanism,” pp. xvi., xxv. 
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This is rendered in the A. V.: ‘‘ Yea, the sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow 
a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, even thine altars, O Lord of Hosts.” 


The passage has given trouble to the commentators. It is objected that it 
would be most unseemly to have allowed birds to make their nests, 
and hatch their young, upon places constantly used in sacrifice. This, 
however, is readily answered by the consideration that the term for altars 
(mimvaty in Hebrew and zepa in Greek) may be used for any sacred place, 


and may be here rendered ¢emples as well as altars. There has been, also, 
much doubt about the construction. Some would regard the passage as wholly 
allegorical, or, at least, as a comparison. The sparrow here, is the Psalmist 
himself, or one who compares himself to the sparrow (sicut passer). So Vene- 
ma: ‘ The interpreters,” he says, “have erred in taking the sparrow and the 
swallow literally when they are used here emblematically : quid enim passeri- 
bus cum altare :—for what have sparrows to do with the altar”? “ Birds 
making their nests in altars,” he proceeds to say, “are suggestive of desola- 
tion.” Hence it is David himself here, who compares himself to the sparrow, 
or calls himself the sparrow, and the swallow, to denote his wandering, un- 
settled state. But if there is an unseemliness in the idea of sparrows making 
their nests in temples, or sacred places, there would be the same unseemliness 
in the figure. In the comparison, too, viewed alone as such, and applied to 
David, there would be a still greater unfitness in the words, ‘where she may 
lay her young.” All this, however, disappears when we regard the reference 
as made to an actual fact in the habits of these birds. 

Others regard it as a broken, unfinished sentence—the latter part of the verse 
having nothing to do with the swallows, but spoken by the Psalmist directly 
of himself, by way of contrast. 





° m2 a conjectural emendation of the text by Dr. Lewis. —Eps- 
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The swallow hath found a nest, etc. 
(But I) thine altars, O Lord of Hosts! 


There is my rest and my abode. To this effect is the interpretation of Calvin 
and Stier. So also, in substance, is the translation and the exegesis of Hupfeld : 


** Auch der Sperling hat gefunden ein Haus 
Und die Schwalbe hat ein Nest wohin sie gelegt hat ihre Jungen: 
(Ich aber) deine Altére, Jhvh der Heerscharen—” 


All this, however, proceeds upon the idea of there being an inconsistency or 
an impropriety in the common thought of birds visiting, and making their nests 
in such sacred places. It has come from some of the Jewish Commentators, 
Kimchi, commenting on the passage, tells us that there were iron pikes affixed 
to the roof of the sacred temple, to prevent the birds from sitting upon it. In 
the Talmud, Tract Menachoth, 13, 107a, we are told that there was no need of 
any such precaution in respect to the first temple, since, by reason of its 
greater holiness and the impression of the divine presence, the birds did not 
dare to approach it, See Bochart, Hierozoicon, Vol, I1., Lib. I., chap. 8. 

This, however, is at war with one of the most beautiful and touching ideas 
of antiquity, and which, as this passage shows, the Jews held in common with 
the rest of the ancient world. It was the idea of refuge and protection as con- 
nected with the holy place. It was the shelter of the sinful man. There the 
greatest criminal was safe, with the exception (in the Jewish law) of the wilful 
murderer. Emblematically it was extended to the animal world, and especially 
to the birds, regarded as the most innocent of them all. If the robber, or the 
shedder of blood, in certain cases, found shelter there, much more the birds 
that resorted to the temples for the protection of themselves and their young. 
Unclean birds might, perhaps, be driven away, and the more rapacious kinds 
would seek for other homes, but these places would be the favorite resort for 
the gentler species, and the impunity which the feeling referred to would give 
them, would make these, in time, their most common and crowded homes. 
There must have been some well-known fact of this kind, or it is difficult to 
account for the allusion here, whether we take it directly, or as a comparison. 
If it is a comparison, however, it is by way of contrast to the Psalmist’s own 
supposed condition as houseless and wandering. It has the air of saddened 
expostulation: How safe are the dwellers in thy house! there even the birds 
find home and shelter, but I am yet “longing, yea fainting for the courts of 
the Lord.” 

In this idea of the altar or temple’s protection even to the animal creation 
we find the key to a passage in the Birds of Aristophanes, 499, 500, 523, 524, 
and, at the same time, the true illustration of the figure of the Psalmist, 
The poet is speaking of the wrongs done by wicked men to the birds, and 
among the greatest is their striking at them even upon the altars, or generally 
in the sacred places, where they were supposed to have a kind of impunity. 


@onep & dn rovs parvopuévous, 
Baddovo’ vyuads nav ois iepois. 


Bothe cites the scholiast as showing this—“nam in templis tute debebant 
esse aves tanquam Diis supplices ; nefas autem violare supplices,” 
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In connection with this there is a reference to the passage, Herodotus, Book 
I., 159: Pactyas, the Lydian, had fled for refuge to the oracle at Branchidae in 
the territory of Miletus. On the demand of the Persians they were about to 
surrender him; whereupon Aristodicus proceeded to take all the nests of 
Joung sparrows and other birds that he could find about the building, when a 
voice, proceeding from the inner shrine, thus addresses him: avOGlOTaTE 
avOpdrav ti rade TOAMAS motEELY ; Tous inétas pov én Tow vnod 
MEpaTTELS ; ; “QO, most impious man, what is this you dare to do? 
Will you tear my suppliants from my temple ?” It will be seen from the context 
that this was done by way of reproof to the conductors of the oracle, and to 
show the greater impiety of giving up the human suppliant who had fled 
there for shelter and defence. 

It is in this idea of protection that we see the great beauty and force of the 
expression, so frequent in the Scriptures, which represents the house of God, and 
God himself, as a home, a dwelling-place, a sanctuary. Compare Psalm xxiii. 


6, D7? J > mim maa Ivy “and I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for length of days :” Also, ‘Psalm xc. - 722 mn TES yi "578 


3171 742, “Lord, Thou hast been our Preis generation pe 
T : , 


generation.” 

It is somewhat singular that no commentator, English or German, should 
have made any reference to classical ideas, and passages so strikingly applica- 
ble to this much controverted: text of the Psalmist. TAYLER LEwIS. 





The Theological Faculties in the German Universities. The summer Se- 
mester of 1879 was marked by a very decided increase in the number of stu- 
dents in attendance upon the instruction of the Protestant Faculties. The 
twenty-one Universities ordinarily making returns in the Calendars which reach 
us (seventeen in Germany, three in German Switzerland, and Dorpat), had 
reported 1,879 as attending the preceding winter, while last summer the num- 
ber is 2,144. The explanation of this sudden advance of one-seventh in a 
single Semester is not obvious. Ten years earlier (winter of 1868-9), nine- 
teen Universities (Strassburg not having heen founded until 1872, and Dorpat 
not reporting through the German Calendars at that time), had reported 2,291. 
Between 1871-2, and 1876-7, there had been a decrease of nearly 500 in the 
number of students, only 1,660 being reported for the winter last named. 
There was much anxious inquiry into the reasons. The numbers are still 
considerably below those of former years, but are rapidly recovering. 

Among the Universities, Leipsic leads, with 379 and 419 for the last two 
Semesters. Halle, which had dropped to the fifth place, again stands second. 
Berlin, which had been second, is now fifth, Tiibingen and Erlangen ranking 
third and fourth. Ziirich, Bern, Giessen, and Heidelberg, had each less than 
twenty-five in attendance last summer. 

The recent changes in the Faculties are not numerous. The year 1878 had 
removed by death: Beck and Landerer, of Tiibingen; Miiller and Guericke, 
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of Halle; Ehrenfeuchter, of Gottingen, and Keim of Giessen. We recall only 
Diestel, of ‘Tiibingen, as having died last year. Nor have the transfers been 
important, Schiirer and Harnack, who were extraordinary Professors at Leip- 
sic, are now ordinary Professors at Giessen. Kihler, who was extraordinary, 
has become ordinary Professor at Halle, as also Kayser at Strassburg. Kii- 
bel has been added to the Tiibingen Faculty, 

Of the veterans, Hase of Jena (at the age of 79); Lange, at Bonn (77) ; 
Reuss, at Strassburg, and Immer at Rerne (75), and Liidemann at Kiel (74) ; 
announce full courses for the current Semester. In other faculties there are 
more remarkable instances. Bachmann, of Rostock (Phil. Fac.), and Von 
Heusinger of Marburg (Med.), are lecturing at 88; Ratjen, of Kiel (Phil.), 
at 86; Elvenich, of Breslau (Phil.), at 84, and several others at 80-82. 

Of the Catholic Faculties, Tiibingen, Vienna, Wiirzburg, Miinster, Bonn, 
and Munich, attract the most students, in the order just given. The attend- 
ance at twelve institutions in the winter of 1878-9 was 1,014. 

The Faculty at Czernowitz (Greek Church, opened in 1875), reported forty- 
six students as in attendance last summer. A. 





The Empire of the Hittites. It is not very long since the reference to the 
“kings of the Hittites,” in 2 Kings vii, 6, was made an occasion, among 
others, for challenging the credibility of that part of the Old Testament. No 
kings of the Hittites were known that could be desirable allies to powerful 
Egypt, or formidable enemies to the Syrians. Hieroglyphic and cuneiform in- 
terpretation, however, early began to show that for a considerable number of 
centuries such a power existed in the region of the Orontes and middle Eu- 
phrates. Through the work of Brugsch-Bey, Ebers, Schrader, and others 
scholars have become familiar with the testimony of inscriptions like those of 
Thotmes III., Seti I., Ramses II, and IL]. of Egypt, and Tiglath Pileser 
I., Shalmaneser II., Sargon, and others of Assyria, belonging to different 
periods between the 16th and the 8th centuries Bc, Kadesh on the Orontes 
and Carchemish on the Euphrates, especially the latter, find frequent mention 
as chief cities of the Cheta (Egvp.) or Chatti (Assyr.) No connection is in- 
dicated in the monuments, or can as yet in any way be traced, between the 
Canaanite Hittites and this northern and far more powerful kingdom. 

A recent article in the London Zimes (Jan, 30, weekly edition), gathers up 
some of the latest results of exploration, and indicates some of the new prob- 
lems which are opening to archzologists and philologists in this connection, 

Mr. Skene, British Consul at Aleppo, before 1877, and Mr. Henderson, his 
successor, with Mr. George Smith (just before his death, in the summer of 
1876), have identified. decisively, the site of Carchemish, fixing it at Jerabis 
(Jerabulus, Schrad.), on the west bank of the Euphrates, 60 miles (approxi- 
mately) N, E. of Aleppo, and 4o S, E, from Aintab, Mr, Henderson is direct- 
ing the excavations now in progress, and the first representative sculptures and 
inscriptions have recently reached the British Museum. We have now some- 
thing undeniably Hittite with which other sculptures and inscriptions can be 
compared, beside the single one discovered by Mr. George Smith, of which 
Dr. Ward gave some account last year to the American Oriental Society. The 
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resemblance is clear between these forms and characters, and a few perplexing 
impressions found by Mr, Layard in Sennacherib’s palace; again, between these 
and the well-known Hamath inscriptions, which seem to be only later modifi- 
cations of the types found at Carchemish, Still others are found at Eyuk and 
Boghar-Keui on the Halys, at Ibreez in Lycaonia, between Pessinus and 
Ancyra in Galatia, and even in the sculptures near Ephesus and Smyrna, which 
Herodotus ascribed to Sesostris, It is thought that the sources of the Cypri- 
ote Syllabary may be found here, and that certain ancient forms of Grecian 
art may now be brought into clearer relation with the art of Western Asia. It 
is plain that another intermediary channel than the Phcenician is now open to 
the investigation and estimate of scholars. 

One of the minor curiosities in this line of discovery is, that the double- 
headed eagle appears first on Hittite monuments. The results of further ex- 
cavation at Carchemish are awaited with lively interest. The site of Kadesh 
is about to be explored by Lieut. Conder, from whom good service may be 
expected. Plainly, there can be no more cavil in regard to the credibility of 
the Books of Kings, based on the insignificance of the kings of the 
Hittites, A. 


The American Journal of Philology —wWith the month of February, the 
above-mentioned journal began its life, edited by Prof. Basil L. Gildersleeve, 
Ph.D., of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. It is to be published 
quarterly, at the price of $3 per year. ‘This journal will be welcome to that 
large class of scholars who are particularly interested in the various depart- 
ments of Philology, as well 2s to all those who would have, in a brief and com- 
prehensive form, the latest achievements in this most important science. We 
know of no one so well fitted to edit such a journal as Dr. Gildersleeve, well 
and widely known as an experienced teacher of the classic languages, as well 
as a fresh and original thinker and investigator in the science of Philology: 
Without doubt, the most competent philologists will rally around him in their 
various departments. There is nothing so much needed in American scholar- 
ship as special studies enthusiastically and faithfully pursued. But specialists 
need the sympathy and help of kindred souls, who can appreciate their work 
through their own experience in special study. They need to bring their 
spoils, gathered in many different departments, into some-common treasury 
for the use of all. A journal is all-important for this purpose. 

We would call the attention of the editor and his constituents, at the outset, 
to the important department of Semitic Philology, so sadly neglected in our 
colleges and in general by Indo-Germanic philologists. The Theological Sem- 
inaries are doing more for this department than ever before, but they need the 
sympathy and help of the colleges before they can accomplish the highest and 
best results. 

We trust that this Journal will receive prompt and adequate support, through 
a large number of paying subscribers, C. A. B. 





IX. 
REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 





I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


BIBLIOTHECA RABBINICA. EINE SAMMLUNG ALTER MIDRASCHIM, von Dr. Auvc. -7 
WutnscHe. Erste Lieferung: der Midrasch Kohelet. 8vo, pp. 96. Otto Schultze, “ 
Leipzig. [B. Westermann & Co., New York]. 1880. 

The author of this valuable work is well known to scholars by his previous labors 
in Rabbinical and Biblical learning, having published his Commentary on Hosea, 
1868, on Joel, 1872, Lezden des Messtas, 1870, and Erléuterung der Evangelien aus 
Talmud und Midrasch, 1878, all rich in citations from Jewish literature. He pro- 
poses to publish at first the Midrasch Rabboth in twelve parts, the first of which is 
now at hand. This Midrasch is full of Haggadoth upon the Pentateuch and the 
five Megilloth (Song of Songs, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, and Esther). As 
Winsche says, it is a reservoir into which almost the entire stream of this method of 
interpretation poured itself. Many huncred rabbins of various centuries appear therein 
and speak their religious opinions in shorter or longer pieces, in richly imaginative 
stories, legends, and allegories ; and in parables, sententious sayings, and maxims. 

The age of this Midrasch cannot be accurately determined. It is the result of a 
gradual accumulation of material embracing the entire period ‘of the Tanaim and 
Amorain. We find a large number of parables, stories, and sayings tbat are in the 
Biblical style, showing us that we have here the ‘same minds essentially that were 
employed by the Holy Spirit in giving us the sacred Scriptures. This style of exe- 
gesis is far more valuable to Christians than that of the Ha/acha with its casuistic 
hair-splitting of the legalistic Pharisaic type. We present two brief specimens : 

(1). On Eccl. i. 2: “The seven vanities of which Koheleth here speaks, may be 
compared with the seven changes of man’s life. In the first year he is like a king’s 
son who rests upon a cushion. All embrace and kiss him. In the second and third 
years he is like a pig, because he sticks his hand in the gutter. In the tenth year he 
hops like a young buck. In the twentieth year he neighs like a horse, dresses and 
will have a wife. When married he is like a burdened ass. When he has children his 
face becomes bold as a dog’s in order to get bread. When finally he becomes old, ° 
he is like an ape. Yet this is the case only with the uncultivated ; the man of culti- 
vation is still in his age called a king.” 

(2). On Eccl. iii. 9: “ A king made a feast and invited guests to it, but directed 
that each one should bring with him something to sit upon. Many brought cushions, 
many beds, many coverlets of felt, many stones, and many sticks. The king looked 
around upon all and said, Let every one sit on that which he has brought with him. 
Those who sat on sticks and stones murmured against the king and said, Is it be- 

(871) 
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coming for a king that his guests should sit on sticks and stones? When the king 
heard this, he spake to them: Not satisfied with disgracing my palace, upon which 
I have expended so much, with your stones and sticks, do you still presume to com- 
plain against me? This honor have you shown to yourselves. So will likewise the 
wicked, when they are condemned to hell, murmur against God and say: We have 
hoped in God’s help, and shall we now lose it? Then God will speak to them: 
Were ye not in the world, in which you lived, quarrelsome, slanderous, violent, laden 
with all kinds of crimes, as it is written in Is. 1.11? Ordo you perhaps suppose 
that these things come to you from me? No you have brought it upon yourselves.” 
We trust that some competent scholar ere long may give us these and the like 
Midraschim in Eng/sh : and that a large subscription list will reward Dr. Wunsche 
for his labors, and encourage him to prosecute his work to the end, and even to 
make it still more comprehensive than is now proposed. C. A. B. 


Notes CHIEFLY CRITICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL ON ‘THE Heprew PSALMs. By Wr- 
LIAM RoscogE Burcess, M.A. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 436. Williams & Norgate, Lon- 
don. [B. Westermann & Co., New York]. 1879. 


This is not’a continuous commentary on the Psalms, but annotations on such 
“passages as seem to require annotation.” The author very properly insists that 
he who would truly interpet the devout utterances of the Psalmists, must have a clear 
understanding of the religious ideas which they cherished, and the religious system 
under which they lived. The specific advance which he claims to have made, and 
by means of which he fancies that new light is thrown upon the interpretation of 
various passages in the Psalter, and particularly upon Ps. xl. and li., relates to the 
puzzling and much-disputed distinction between the sin-offering and the trespass- 
offering of the Levitical code. His view is that the Abrahamic covenant was one of 
grace and faith ; upon this the Mosaic law was superinduced as a system of. works. 
The Israelites were accordingly subject to both, and the two species of sacrifice be- 
fore spoken of corresponded to these two dispensations respectively. The sin-offering 
was for that general sinfulness which was not inconsistent with the continuance ot 
the covenant relation. The trespass-offering was for specific breaches of the Mosaic 
!aw by omission or commission, which involved a violation of this covenant relation. 

In his own words, p. 312, ‘‘ Certain offences were considered as breaches of the 
covenant. Until these were expiated, the sin-offering was not allowed. For such 
of them as were expiable, the trespass-offering was appointed. This was the means 
of restoration to covenant privileges; and accordingly it was always followed by a 
special sin-offering, just as in the Christian Church penance restores a man to Com- 
munion, and specially to the privilege of participating in the Sacrament of the Holy 
Communion.” 

In accordance with this theory he insists that Ps. xl. 6 “Mine ears (—*>Tx) 
hast thou opened” should be read “a trespass-offering (pyzjyx) hast thou pro- 
vided me;”’ peace-offering and meat-offering, burnt-offering and sin-offering not 
being allowed in consequence of an antecedent transgression. The term “ body” 
inserted here in the Septuagint and the New Testament is urged as confirming this 
supposed reading, on the ground that while the blood was the essential thing in the 
sin-offering, it was not the blood, but the body which was mainly regarded in the 
trespass-offering. And this distinction he finds further reflected in the New Testa- 
ment, where certain benefits are ascribed to the body or flesh of Christ and certain 

others to His blood. 

‘ This specimen may sufficiently illustrate the ingenuity and the fanciful character 
of the novel interpretations here proposed for various difficult texts in Pss. i.-Ixxiii., 
and the inclination of the author to seek relief for real or imaginary difficulties by 
means of conjectural emendations of the text. W. Hz. G. 
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ZECHARIAH AND His PROPHECIES, CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO MODERN CRITICISM, 
WITH A CRITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY AND NEW TRANSLATION, by 
CHARLES HENRY HAMILTON WRIGHT, B.D. (Bampton Lectures for 187g), London: 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1879. 

Mr. Wright gives us, in a book of 600 pages, the results of very conscientious 
labor. No English commentary has appeared for a long time, in which the points 
of interest have been so thoroughly discussed, and an acquaintance so wide and 
appreciative has been shown with the work of other scholars. The method is that 
of continuous exposition, but an original translation is prefixed, and a critical and 
grammatical commentary appended to the book. The style is often diffuse, yet the 
thought is not slovenly; no difficulty is slurred ; every view of weight is duly con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Wright believes the book of Zechariah to be the work of one post-exilian au- 
thor, though years may have elapsed between the composition of cc. 1-8, and that 
of cc. 9-14 (Pp, xxxiv., 200), Ezra v. 1, and vi. 14 (where Zechariah is called son of 
Iddo, instead of Berechiah, Zech. i. 1), he explains as is usually done, by assuming 
the unimportance or early death of Berechiah, and an inexact use of the word \2- 


He gives the full strength of external testimony for one authorship, sketches the his- 
tory of critical opinion, and passes to internal arguments. The grounds ayaznst in- 
tegrity are substantially these: 1. Dzfference of style between the two parts. That 
of cc. 1-8 is prosaic ; that of cc. 9-14 poetical and imaginative. 2. Quotations from 
cc. 9-14 in pre-exilian and exilian authors. 3. Difference of historical points of view. 
a. Mention of Israel (house of Joseph, Ephraim) as existing by the side of Judah. 
4. Mode of alluding to Damascus, Hadrach, Hamath, Tyre, Philistia, as if still inde- 
pendent. c. Assyria and Egypt are present enemies. d@. Allusion to Greece, c. 
ix. 13. Comp. Joel iii. 6. ¢. Captives shall return to Gilead and Lebanon, c. x. 10; 
an apparent allusion to the depopulation of those regions by Tiglath-Pileser. //. 
Idolatry is still rife in Judah, cc. x. 2, xiii. 2. To this array of arguments Mr. Wright 
makes answer. 1. cc. 1-8 are a simple record of visions actually seen by the prophet ; 
cc. 9-14 give more scope to his individuality (P. xxix). Yet there is poetry in c. ii. 10-17, 
as well as prose inc. xiii. 1-6. We find differences of style in other prophets, as Hos.. 
1-3, comp. with cc. 4-14; Ezek. 4, 5, comp. with cc. 6, 7, or 27, 28. 2. It is, on the 
contrary, Zechariah who quotes from other prophets, for as Perowne has well said: 
“It is more Jrobadbl/e that one writer should have allusions to many others, than that 
many others should borrow from one” (Pp. xxxiv-xxxviii.) We may, however, be 
allowed to suggest that one original, striking, epoch-making prophecy would be 
likely to influence many succeeding authors; and, as to the details, many of the 
similarities here adduced between the earlier prophets and Zech. 9-14, allow quite 
as well—some of them better—of Zechariah’s being the original ; ¢. g. Zech. xiii. 2, 
comp. Hos. ii. 19 (17); Zech. xiv. 8, comp. Ezek. xlvii. 1-12, and Joel iv. 18 (iii. 18), 
etc. In other passages the resemblance is too slight to prove anything, ¢. g. c. ix. 12, 
comp. Is. xlix. 9; c. ix. 3, comp. I Ki. x. 27. The argument from quotations is, there- 
fore, not conclusive. The question of unity must be fought out on the line of 3. Zhe 
historical point of view. Mr. Wright remarks: a. Judah and Israel are mentioned 
side by side, c. viii. 13, as well as cc. 9-14 (p. 243). He matches c. xi. 14, with Ezek. 
Xxxvii. 15-28 (p. 344). Besides, “Israel is a name often given to Judah alone, and 
is so used in the post-exilian prophets,” (P. xxx.) A positive argument for post-exilian 
authorship is the absence of allusion to a king of Israel or Judah (P. xxxviii.) 4. 
Prophecies against surrounding nations do not prove them independent, for Jere- 
miah (after the Assyrian conquest) prophesies against Damascus and Hamath (Jer. 
xlix. 23, 24). Tyre was not destroyed till the time of Alexander (p. 211). (But this 
does not decide the date of the Jrophecy). Gaza had a king, c. ix. 5, in Alexander’s 
time, if Hegesias says truly.—We must, however, observe that the commander of 
Gaza is not styled king by Dionysius nor Josefhus, nor Arrian (who calls him a 
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“eunuch ”) ; and, therefore, the argument is not so strong as Mr. Wright thinks it 
(pp. 215, 216). Nor does it meet the criticism that a king of Gaza, contemporary with 
the prophet, was necessary to suggest this form of the prophecy. More to the point 
is the remark (p. 215), that the Persians, like the Assyrians and Babylonians, allowed 
semi-independence to many conquered districts. The conversion of the Philistines, 
c. ix. 7, never prophesied before the exile, is a positive argument for unity. c. As- 
syria is mentioned, c. x. 10, 11, because Assyria carried off the ten tribes. But even 
the king of Babylon is called king of Assyria, Ezra vi. 22, 2 Ki. xxiii. 29, etc. (p. 290). 
Yet the argument is here confused, for the author holds that the “ pride of Assyria” 
was “ brought down”’ by Darius, King of Babylon. The mention of Egypt he refers 
to the traditional hostility existing from the time of the exodus, and suppeses that 
even now individual Jews were held there in bondage (pp. 509, 292). @. Joel iii. 6, 
was not directed against the Greeks, who merely dought Hebrews as slaves, but 
against the sed/ers. No such conflict as in Zech, ix. 13, could be thought of till the 
burning of Sardis, B.C. 499, had spread the terror of the Grecian name (p. 255). . 
Gilead and Lebanon can, as a part put for the whole, denote the entire land, E. and 
W. of the Jordan (pp. 293-4). This argument is not strengthened by reference to 
Ezek. xvii., for, that is a Jaradle ; a comparison, not a literal, nor even poetical or 
rhetorical allusion to the whole land as ‘‘ Lebanon.” Mi. vii. 14, is also of doubtful 
value here. f. Idolatry is spoken of, Mr. Wright thinks, as a sin of the fathers. 
Yet he, at the same time, endeavors to show that danger of it was not yet past, 
(pp. 267, 268, 4137.) So much for the integrity of the book. That cc. 9-11 have 
the same author with cc. 12-14, is shown in the course of the exposition. 

The exposition itself is sober, careful, and in most cases well-sustained (yet the au- 
thor does not always distinguish sharply between the prophet’s own understanding 
of his prophecy, and the subsequent fulfilment. In illustration, see the prophecy 
against Tyre [p. 211 f.].) A few passages claim especial attention: The great 
prophecy of the coming of the King, c. ix. 9, Mr. Wright refers, as we should expect, 


. directly to the Messiah. The “lowly” of the A. V. is rather “afflicted” (159) 
wie 


though the prophet and his hearers may probably have understood it only in the 
former sense. The “ass” is no mark of poverty or humility, nor does it distinctly 
symbolize peace, but simply the absence of all ostentation. The prophecy was strik- 
ingly fulfilled in Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem, but this event was not essenfza/ to its 
fulfilment. Its full scope takes in Jesus’ whole life “in one striking picture.” The 
“one month,” c, xi. 8, is symdolzcal, and denotes a period of about thirty years. The 
fulfilment is in the period B.C. 172-141, within which “the three evil shepherds, An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, Antiochus Eupator, and Demetrius, were successively cut off.’’ 
The prophecy of the thirty shekels of silveF (v. 12) may have reference to the “ man- 
ner in which the prophets in general were treated. in almost every age,” but attained 
its complete fulfilment in the treatment of Jesus. It would have been substantially 
fulfilled, even if the chief priests had not bargained with Judas; for the contemptuous 
rejection of Christ, symbolized in the prophecy, had taken place before His actual 
seizure and death. In the prophecy of repentance and mourning over sin, ¢. xii. 10, 
“Jerusalem ” stands for the whole people, “ House of David” for their rulers. Both 
these are subjects of “shall look upon me,” and “have pierced.” The national 
mourning takes place for this “me ” (the prophet as representative of Jehovah). The 
“ pierced ” is fulfilled in the death of Jesus, but no emphasis must be laid on piercing 
with the sfear, for the verb “Pt suggests rather death by the sword. The essen- 


tial fact is that the Messiah was put to death. 

Such are some details of the exposition. Many more might be given, but the stand- 
point and scope of the book are already clear. It is, as a whole, scholarly, reason- 
able, strong. It will quicken and guide exegetical study; it will teach men to look 
with boldness and composure at questions of criticism ; it sets an example of respect 
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and Christian charity toward opponents ;: and on all these grounds it claims grateful 
acknowledgment from Biblical scholars. F. B. 


ALTTESTAMENTLICHE THEOLOGIE, VON DR. HERMANN SCHULTZ. 2te vdllig umgear- 4+ 
beitete Auflage. 8vo, pp. 838. Heyder & Zimmer, Frankfurt. [B. Westermann & 
Co., New York]. 1878. 

The first edition of the Biblical Theology of Schultz appeared in 1869. He has 
long devoted himself to this subject, having in 1863 issued the posthumous work of 
Havernick on the Theology of the Old Testament, in a second edition with notes and 
additions. This edition differs from the previous, in an entire change of ground 
with reference to the composition of the Pentateuch. The author has fallen in with 
the tendency of the times on the Continent, and: with Kayser, Wellhausen, and a 
large number of the younger men, has adopted the views of Graf and Kuenen, that 
the Fahvist is older than the EZ/ofzst, the latter belonging to the Babylonian period, 
the former to the age of Solomon, leaving but a nucleus of the Pentateuch, which he 
names C, to the latter part of the Mosaic age. Hence, there is a transposition ot 
documents, and of the theology that they contain, in this edition, when compared with 
the previous one. The former historical divisions fall away, and the Mosaic period 
embraces the entire time until about 800 B.C., the time of the rapid decline of the 
divided kingdom. This is followed by the prophetic period, which first reaches its 
climax of lawgiving, of attachment to sacred forms, as well as intense spirituality 
during the exile, and continues until the erection of the Levitical State, by Ezra and 
Nehemiah. This, however, was merely transitional to the period of the apocryphal 
books, and so is not worthy of being regarded as a separate period by the side of the 
others, and comes in in the way of an appendix. When compared with the previous 
edition, notwithstanding it is enriched in many respects by the more thorough study, 
and more accurate statement of particular doctrines, yet, in presenting a system of 
Biblical Theology, it has fallen very far behind. Anything like a historical develop- 
ment of doctrine becomes impossible in a scheme like this; for while there may be 
many difficulties in adopting the traditional views as to the composition of the sacred 
books, and of tracing the history of doctrine through them, there are far greater diffi- 
culties, we are assured, in this massing of the literature in the period of the depres- 
sion of the national life, and in making their golden age of literature, and of theology, 
culminate during their exile and captivity in a foreign land. As Ewald’s views of 
Introduction rendered it impossible for him to construct a Biblical Theology in pericds 
of historical development, so the scheme of Kuenen and Graf has broken down and 
reduced itself to absurdity in this work of Schultz. Wecannot but think that the war 
of critical schools will result, ere long, in a more sober view of the Biblical material ; 
that it will be seen that the history 6f doctrine in the divine revelation to Israel, will 
require not only a historical sequence of writings and documents, but also the un- 
folding of parallel types and modes of thought in the Old Testament as a preparation 
for the same course of development in the New Testament. As choice parts of the 
work, we would mention chap. xxi., the character of the consciousness of redemption 
in Israel, chap. xxv., the doctrine of reconciliation in the Old Testament. Notwith- 
standing the defects of the work from a historic point of view, we cannot but re- 
gard it as the most complete and satisfactory presentation of the theology of the Old 
Testament as a whole that has yet appeared. C. A. B. 


KRITISCH EXEGETISCHER KOMMENTAR UBER DAS NEUE TESTAMENT, von Dr. H. A. W. 
MEYER. Markus vu. LuKAs, von Dr. B. Welss, 6. Aufl., 1878. EPHESERBRIEF, 
von Dr. W. ScHmipT, 5. Aufl., 1878. THESSALONICHERBRIEFE, von Dr. G. 
LUNEMANN, 4. Aufl., 1878. HEBRAERBRIEF, von Dr. G. LUNEMANN, 4. Aufl., 1878. 
JOHANNESBRIEFE, von Dr. J. E. HUTHER, 4. Aufl., 1880. [B. W. & Co., N.Y.] 


Four of these commentaries have been for some time before the public, and may 
be dismissed in few words. The first and second are revisions of Meyer’s own work ; 
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the others are original productions of the scholars whose names they bear. Yet in 
Professor Weiss’ book there is really more originality than in any of these latter. 
He has thoroughly worked over the materials of Meyer’s last edition in a conscien- 
tious endeavor to be just to the world of students who will use the commentary, as 
well as to the memory of Meyer himself. Professor Weiss has few equals—if he has 
any—among living New Testament exegetes, in acuteness and in grasp, in freedom 
from subjective bias, joined with deep personal faith. In regard to the composition 
of the Gospels he differs with Meyer, holding that Mark is the oldest of our three 
synoptics ; but that Mark was based not only on oral reports, but also on the Greek 
translation of an earlier Aramaic work, containing chiefly, but not exclusively, dis- 
courses of Jesus. Matthew and Luke were written on the basis of this same docu- 
ment and Mark together, but Matthew and Luke were independent of each other. 
Professor Weiss’ views, and the close and skilful exegesis by which he supports 
them, are already well known from his “‘ Marcusevangelium ” and ‘“ Matthausevan- 
gelium.” But without discussing this, the freshness and clearness of his exposition 
make the use of his works at all times a pleasure. 

Dr. Schmidt, on the other hand, has made few changes in Meyer. He does little 
more than notice recent literature, and modify or extend various statements, in 
order to meet new criticism. His position that the Epistle to the Ephesians is the 
letter to the Laodiczans of Col. iv. 16, and that it is thus of earlier date than Colos- 
sians, will hardly stand. 

Dr. Liinemann’s “ Thessalonicherbriefe”’ need not detain us. His “‘ Hebraerbrief”’ 
suffers under the disadvantages which attend the assumption of Apollos as author 
of this epistle. The clear tradition of the African Church, which gives us instead 
the name of Barnabas (confirmed by all we know of Barnabas), cannot be out- 
weighed by a mere hypothesis, however favorite it has become. 

In the twelve years since Dr. Huther’s third edition of his Commentary on John’s 
Epistles, his views have not been materially changed. He still maintains the 
authenticity of these writings; the argument for the 2d and 3d Epp.—less decisive 
indeed, than for the 1st, he still regards as reaching the highest probability. In 
one particular he has grown more positive. The third edition showed a degree 
of uncertainty—shared by many candid men—whether, to save the Epistles (and - 
the Gospel), the Johannean authorship of the Apocalypse must not be given up. 
Now, he has dropped the doubtful tone, and defends the common authorship of 
Gospel, Epistles, and Revelation. In other particulars, he agrees with current 
views. All three letters were probably written in Ephesus in the last quarter of the 
apostolic period. The heresy combated in the 1st Ep. is Docetism of the earlier 
form as taught by Cerinthus. We pass to one or two details of the exegesis, 
1 John i. 1. 6 Adyoe tic Swe, denotes not the Word which brings life, but the Word 
“whose essential nature consists in Jdecag life.” 1 John, v. 6, idwp, and alua 
denotes Christ’s baptism by John, through which he entered upon his redemptive 
office, and his death, whereby he wrought the redemption itself. V. 7 (T. R. v. 8, v. 7 
being an interpolation) declares that the Holy Spirit (become a lasting possession 
of the Church), together with the facts of Christ’s baptism and death, are permanent 
witnesses to him as Messiah and Redeemer. 1 John v. 20, ovrdg éorw 6 dAndivig Sed¢ 
etc., Huther refers to God the Father on the following grounds : 1. God has already 
been called 6 d2.76méc, in this same verse. 2. Father and Son are everywhere dis- 
tinguished from each other in this epistle. 3. Logical connection requires that we 
be told who the a/zfwvé¢ is, who has hitherto been mentioned by this characteristic 
only. 4. The Father can on the same ground as the Son be called fw? aiévioc. We 
object briefly: 1. The repetition would, on Huther’s view, be tautology. 2. Father 
and Son are distinguished in John’s Gospel also; nevertheless, Thomas’ words 
(John xx. 28) refer to Christ. 3. The connection of thought is this; We know the 
veritable God, because we are in His Son, who himself is the veritable God. 4. As 
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a matter of fact, zo¢ the Father, but the Son, is with John 4 (a7. (See Weiss’ Theol. 
des N. T., p. 618, al.) 

On the whole, we may, however, say of all these commentators, that while none 
of them, if we except Weiss, shows anything like the penetration and vigor which 
characterize Meyer; they are all learned, thorough, and sober, and their books 
deserve the welcome they are sure to have. . F. B. 


CoMMENTAIRE SUR L’EPITRE AUX ROMAINS, PAR F, Gover, Docteur en Théologie, 
Professor a la Faculté de l’Eglise Indépendante de Neuchatel. Vol. I., pp. vii., 502. 
Paris: Sandoz & Fischbacher. 1879. [B. W. & Co., N. Y.] 

Those acquainted with the author’s commentaries on Luke and John will welcome 
one from him on Romans. A second volume is to complete this work. Of Vol. i. 
150 pp. are Introduction. The Commentary extends to Chap. v.21. The Intro- 
duction, of five chapters, treats of: The life and labors of Paul; The foundation and 
composition of the Church in Rome; The author, date, and aim of the Epistle ; 
Analysis of the Epistle ; The preservation of the text, and the principal commentators. 
On all these topics the author shows that he has mastered all the literature important 
to his subject, and especially all that German scholarship has produced. In Ger- 
many his commentary on John is recognized as the peer of the best of its German 
contemporaries in solid and extensive learning. The present work deserves equal 
recognition, and will doubtless receive it. As regards style of composition and fine, 
exegetical tact, it may well be the envy of all German commentators and of nearly 
all English. The reader will think the following apology needless: “It is better 
to incur the reproach of dryness, which will not repel any serious reader, than to 
indulge in a prolixity that would injure still more the usefulness of this commentary.” 

The Introduction sets forth the contending views current in this century relating 
to Paul and this Epistle, and the chief authors concerned, which an admirable classi- 
fication makes brief and clear. Few will think of making the reproach that the 
author deprecates : “‘ that he has not foraged more thoroughly in the immense library 
that has by degrees formed about this writing of St. Paul.” 

We have here a skilful exegesis and sure results, without a formidable use of 
Greek and Hebrew words and long quotations in dead languages. The author’s 
method relies chiefly on the logical relation of the context, and on pursuing keenly, 
on a fresh scent, the progress of thought. Where a composition is worth study, 
this method compels words and phrases to confess their exact meaning by the com- 
pany in which they are found. In most instances one need look no further. Even 
an unusual sense of a word can be detected as unerringly as we detect an unsus- 
pected trait in a man by finding him in unwonted company. To facilitate this close 
pursuit of the progress of thought, the author relegates many necessary discussions 
to foot-notes, or to special tracts in smaller type. An example of the latter, on 
Expiation, p. 342 seg., merits particular attention. Persons of fair scholarship 
and limited leisure can read this work with interest and profit. Commonly they are 
bewildered and deterred by a dreary waste of lexical and grammatical matter, which 
they are expected to traverse before reaching the meaning of a passage. We sup- 
pose this, like other works of our author, will be reproduced in English. 

Sympathy in the following sentiment may draw many to read this commentary : 
“T believe the divine conception of salvation, set forth by St. Paul in this funda- 
mental writing, more seriously menaced at the present than at any other epcch. 
For it is not only its pronounced enemies that assail it ; its natural defenders abandon 
it. In these divine facts of expiation and justification by faith ... . how many 
Christians see nothing more than a theological system, crammed with Jewish no- 
tions, that St. Paul himself conceived in meditating upon Jesus Christ and upon His 
work.” 

“ This witness is true ;’ 


and nothing can be more seasonable than commentaries 
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on Romans from competent hands, that aim to vindicate Paul’s profound produc- 
tion, showing that it is what Paul claimed that all his preaching was, viz: “ The 
Gospel which he received by the revelation of Fesus Christ,” (Gal. i. 11, 12). 
S. T. L. 
ERKLARUNG DER KORINTHIERBRIEFE. Erster Band: Das erste Sendschreiben u. s. w. 
erklirt von Dr. C. F. GeorG HEtnrici. 8vo, pp. 574. Wilhelm Hertz, Berlin, 
1880. [B. Westermann & Co., New York]. 

This is not a purely exegetical commentary. Its object is specifically historical ; 
the reconstruction of the congregational life and relations of the Corinthians—as a 
contribution toward the history of early gentile Christianity. This object affects, 
of course, the whole plan and execution. It demands a long historical introduction 
—69 pages—learned, acute, and apart from the acceptance of some of the results ot 
modern negative criticism, in the main, sober. It also determines the form of the 
exposition. The conventional form of commentary is laid aside, and all technical 
matter thrown into foot-notes. The body of the book is thus made readable; the 
words of the apostle are only the woof of the discourse, into which is wrought in a 
very pleasant way every notice—gathered from all kinds of sources—which could 
throw light on the. life of the first Christian congregations on Hellenic ground. The 
notes supply the sources of the matter used, and the proofs of the statements made 
in the text, and enable the author to be critical at the same time that he is agree- 
able. But though the historical purpose is dominant, the general exposition is yet 
honestly undertaken and executed in detail. The text used is Tischendorf’s VIIL., 
freely handled as the author's critical canons demanded—the chief of which is that 
the concurrence of ancient versions and citations overbears the concurrence of codi- 
ces. Nor are linguistic questions shunned. Early classical analogies are not, how- 
ever, esteemed valuable ; the author holding that the usage of the N. T., LXX. and 
O. T. Apocrypha alone can be confidently appealed to. Homer and Herodotus re- 
quired glossaries in the Hellenistic age and bear about the same relation to the 
N. T. as say Wolfram von Eschenbach to Goethe. 

The Epistle is regarded as the most elegant of Paul’s letters—because, though 
written in anxious love, it is yet written in firm confidence of victory. Paul is, in 
a word, master of the situation. His style is, therefore, rich and beautiful, calm and 
unbroken. Though thus comparatively free from difficulties of construction, it is 
yet full of historical difficulties, These are of great importance from the stand-point 
of the author. It would be interesting to exhibit his treatment of them. Take an 
example—the parties of Chap. 1. He determines on grammatical grounds that four 
parties are mentioned, and adds some very fine remarks on the connection of verses 
13 sg. with verse 12—unwarrantably assuming, however (with Keim), that verses 
13-16 refer to abuses arising from the teaching of Apollos, on the ground that as 
John’s disciple he laid great stress on baptism. Out of this is also explained xv. 29. 
Baptism being viewed as the only means of union with Christ, it was natural that if 
a believer died unbaptized, another should receive the rite in his behalf, in order that 
he might still be saved. This is not a new interpretation; but since the germs of 
at least three heresies lurk in such a custom, it is new to hear from Heinrici that 
Paul looked at it with indifference. 

The book is a substantive addition to the literature of the Epistle. B, B. W. 


LEHRBUCH DER BIBLISCHEN THEOLOGIE DES NEUEN TESTAMENTS. Von Dr. B. WEIss, 
~ umgearbeitete Auflage. 8vo, pp. 708. W. Hertz, Berlin, [B. W. & Co., N. Y.] 
1550, 

. This able, as we may say, masterly work of Weiss, has received increasing atten- 
tion since its first issue in 1868, when it had to compete with the popular, though 
posthumous work of Schmid. Taking an intermediate position between the schools 
of Neander and Baur, he differs somewhat from both in his methods, distinguishing 
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between biblical theology, which has to do with the variety of doctrinal conceptions 
in the different writers and writings, and biblical dogmatics, which has to do with 
their unity; and also ruling out those great historical facts in the life of Jesus and 
His apostles, upon which Schmid laid so much stress. In these respects we cannot 
but give the preference to the method of Schmid, though doubtless he is open to 
criticism for a disproportionate treatment of these topics. This edition does not 
differ from the previous ones in conception or methods, but only in the more thor- 
ough treatment of particular topics, and the critical examination of the more recent 
diverging views of the material. In this respect there is such painstaking accuracy, 
such good judgment in the solid massing-of material, as calls for high commenda- 
tion and admiration. In the field that the author has marked out for himself, his 


work must be regarded as pre-eminent over all, and demands the careful study of 
biblical students. C. A.B 





Il—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE LIFEAND Work oF St. PAuL. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

xxii. 678, xii. 668. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1879. 

Perhaps one reason for a disappointment which has been expressed with Dr. 
Farrar’s “ Paul,” as compared with his “ Life of Christ,” is due to the difference in 
the character of the subjects. ‘[here is a unity, and compactness of material in the 
“Life of Christ,” which combined with the transcendent interest of the subject, 
carries the reader along unflaggingly to the end. But in the case of “ Paul,” the length 
of time covered, the various Epistles to be criticised, the entirely different conditions 
o: the churches to which they were addressed, interrupt this impetus, and distract 
attention to new topics. In the “ Life of Christ” also, Dr. Farrar made public the 
new light which has been thrown on many points, especially the Trial, while the 
“ Life of Paul” offers much less that is new to those familiar with the literature of 
the subject. 

It is a great thing to have a book that people will read, so full of the spirit of 
the New Testament. While there is much to criticise, the general result can not 
fail to be the diffusion of right views which will fortify men against scepticism. The 
very thing which gives character to the book, the constructive imagination, building 
out sometimes from the slightest hint, a vivid picture the details for which are drawn 
from the scenery and literature of the times, gives occasion for the exaggerated in- 
terences which have been freely pointed out by the press. The personal description 
of Paul, his helplessness, repulsiveness, and nervousness ; his absolute insensibility 
to nature; his ignorance of the classics, side by side with the recognition of his 
knowledge of philosophy in his speech at Athens are examples; and the high color- 
ing given by using as fact, much that at the utmost can be accepted only as possible, 
characterizes the whole work, and impairs confidence in its judgments. But these 
defects need not seriously interfere with its usefulness. 

A very valuable feature of the book is the clear and decided assertion of the 
Canonicity of all of the Epistles of Paul. In these days, of the popularizing of criti- 
cal doubts, and of confident negative assertions, it is good service to have so hearty 
a reaffirmation of the integrity of the New Testament, so widely read. The fine 
vindication of the Pastorals on the ground of their internal evidence, and by compari- 
son with early patristic writings; the admirable vindication of the Ephesians, and 
statement of the relations between the Ephesians and Colossians, are all that could 
be desired. And the true estimates taken of the silence of Papias about St. Paul, 
and the Pauline character ot the churches of Asia in the sub-apostolic and subse- 
quent periods, are timely testimony to the trustworthiness of the history. In- 
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deed the very idea of the book produces the highest conception of the truth of 
the records, by exhibiting the unity of revelation, to which every Epistle makes it in- 
dependent contribution. But whether with this, anything is gained over other 
modes of explaining his peculiarities by ascribing a “ tendency” to.Luke, of exhibit- 
ing the unity of the Church, undisturbed by contentions; the great Christian 
Eirenicon he calls the Acts ; or whether the whole page of pity which he pours upon 
Paul for his cold and ungracious reception at the hands of James and the Jerusalem 
Christians after his second journey, which is altogether a construction of the imagi- 
nation, based upon the silence of Luke, is not too much in the line of adopting pre- 
mises which really involve the conclusions of the sceptical critics, may certainly be 
a question. Nevertheless the integrity of the New Testament is asserted throughout. 

So also the relation between the groups of Epistles and the separate Epistles and 
the development of the history, is recognized throughout, and while it cannot be 
claimed that anything new is contributed to this part of the subject, the vivid pres- 
entation is calculated to instruct the general reader, and to throw light on the 
methods of divine revelation, The origin of the Galatians and Romans is much 
better exhibited than that of the Epistles of the Imprisonment, in which the treat- 
ment is comparatively meagre. At this point, the recognition of the fact that there 
is no essential change in the Christology of Paul’s Epistles, while there is an advance 
in definition and in the degree of prominence given to it, is clear and decided, and is 
of itself an adequate refutation of the principles of the sceptical criticism. 

In this connection it must be confessed that the exclusion of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is a mistake. For even if it be conceded that it was not written by Paul, 
or that the question of his authorship is not worthy of a statement in a discus- 
sion of his Epistles, the close relation of the Epistle to Paul’s system, and to his 
other Epistles is universally acknowledged, Whichever of his co-laborers wrote it, 
he thought it. And not only its intrinsic importance demands a place for it, but 
its relative position toward the later Epistles of Paul on the one hand, and the 
writings of John on the other, is such that any attempt to exhibit the progress of 
the New Testament doctrine which excludes it, must necessarily be defective. One 
most important aspect of the relation of Paul's teaching to the New Testament as 
a whole is lost with the Epistle to the “Hebrews, to say nothing of its own inherent 
right to a place in any description of his writings. 

With regard to the statements made of the doctrine of Paul, the popularity ot 
the book will not be interfered with in any quarter by any too great definiteness or 
rigidity, A warm and sympathetic religious tone characterizes the whole, and ap- 
peals to the sympathy of the reader, ‘The general summary of the doctrines of grace 
taught in the Epistle to the Romans, while perhaps it would not satisfy a theologian 
of any school, nevertheless fairly presents essential truth, While in ‘the details of 
interpretation of important passages, there is enough of vagueness, and explaining 
away, to obviate the effect of any too definite statement, It is somewhat startling to 
see Baur and Pfleiderer referred to as sources of doctrinal statements, side by side 
with Calvin and Luther and Hooker, But the author's own words convey the idea, Of 
“the righteousness of God by faith,” he would “thus sum up the results of endless 
discussions prolonged for a thousand years, by interpreting his words to mean, that 
in the Gospel is being made known to the world that inherent righteousness of God, 
which by a judgment of acquittal pronounced once for all in the expiatory death of 
Christ he imputes to guilty man, and which beginning for each individual, with his 
trustful acceptance of this reconciliation of himself to God in Christ, ends in that 
mystical union with Christ, whereby Christ becomes to each man a new nature, a 
quickening Spirit.” 

The method of presenting the Epistles by elaborate paraphrase, interrupted by 
discussions and illustrated with foot-notes, which is claimed as the chief novelty 
of the work, is really its least satisfactory portion, It breaks in upon the easy flow 
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of the narrative with all the difficulties of exegesis. And while it has evidently 
cost great labor, and while very valuable references and illustrations are coHected, it 
is hard reading. The mental process is apt to be a reference back to the Epistle to 
learn what the expositor means, rather than to find the difficulties of the Epistle 
elucidated by the paraphrase. Clear and precise paraphase is indeed indispensable 
to exegesis, but whether it can be successfully substituted altogether for the text, is 
more than doubtful. The impulse of the plan, the sense of unity, are suspended 
for the cursory reader, without compensating advantage to one who would consult 
the work as a Commentary. But the book is sound at heart, and is carrying the 
grace of the Gospel to its multitudes of readers. 

Dr. Farrar’s well-known views of the universalism of St. Paul, are not at all ob- 
truded. He states them briefly, and that is all. He says of 2 Thess. i. 9, that it is 
the only passage in all St. Paul’s Epistles where his eschatology even seems to touch 
on the future of the impenitent, which passage is interpreted as not referring to the 
retribution of the judgment. ‘ With Paul the resurrection is spoken of all but ex- 
clusively in connection with the resurrection of the saints.” 

For a statement of his views on Inspiration, Dr. Farrar refers us to a series of 
articles published in the “ Bible Educator,” in which he declares his belief that “the 
widest learning and acutest ingenuity of scepticism has never pointed to one com- 
plete demonstrable error of fact or doctrine in the Old or New Testament.” And 
yet it is very difficult to state precisely what his own doctrine is as the sum of his dis- 
cussion. It is evident that he does not clearly understand the opinion of those 
who hold stricter views than himself, ascribing to them indiscriminately difficulties 
and absurdities which only belong to the most mechanical theory, and many which 
need not belong even to that. But one gains a better notion of what Dr. Far- 
rar’s own belief is from its effect upon his whole treatment of the writings of 
Paul, than from his own attempt to define it. For instance, in the view taken of 
Paul's use of Old Testament Scriptures, it is conceded that he shared in the views 
of the Jewish schools which made the words of Scripture co-extensive and identi- 
cal with the Word of God, although he never dogmatically states these views. He 
argues from Scripture after a Rabbinical method, using arguments cogent to his 
readers and to his own mind, but not to us; “in no single instance does he make 
one of these general quotations the demonstrative basis of the point he is endeavor- 
ing to impress. In every instance he states the solid argument on which he rests 
his conclusion and only adduces Scripture by way of sanction or support.” And this 
application of Scripture and of its original sense is not inconsistent with his quoting 
it as the Word of God, the Holy Ghost saith, etc., from which we are to infer only 
the general fact that the Old Testament is divine. With regard to this whole 
subject of the relation between the human and divine elements of Scripture, the 
value of any treatment depends on the utmost care in the comparison of facts, and 
in guarding inferences drawn from them. But for Dr. Farrar in many cases all 
that seems to be needed is a suggestion for the imagination, and a whole series of 
bold and exaggerated representations follows. In the narrative of the conversion of 
Paul, the estimate of his mental condition is important. Dr. Farrar’s account is 
confident and detailed far beyond any warrant in the Acts or Epistles. It reminds 
one very much of Holtzmann’s discussion, which is intended to lay the foundation 
for an exclusively naturalistic theory of the conversion. Surely Romans vii. would be 
a more important guide. Another instance is the inference drawn from the language 
of Galatians, that Paul went up to the Council of Jerusalem undecided in his own 
mind as to the course to be pursued, and the view to be taken of the position of his 
Gentile converts. 

But it is easy to criticise. Scarcely any book of equal value has defects so easily 
detected ; and yet on the whole, it asserts for itself a noble position. Any one 
must be remarkably well-furnished in the results of modern scholarship, and have a 
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remarkable facility of conception, who will not find both profit and delight in the 
study of these volumes, and will not value them very highly as a contribution to 
his apparatus, although he may not award them a high place among his authori- 
ties. Cc. W. 


E1n Tac in CAPeERNAUM. Erzithlt von Franz Detirzscu. Leipzig, 1871. 
Jesus unp Hitter. Mit Rticksicht auf Renan und Geiger, verglichen von FRANZ 
Dewirzscu. Dritte, revidirte Auflage. Erlangen, 1879. 


Juptscurs HANDWERKERLEBEN ZUR ZEIT Jesu. Nach den iltesten Quellen geschildert 
von Franz Detirzscu. Dritte, revidirte Auflage. Erlangen, 1879. [B. W. & Co.] 

These are small but valuable contributions to what the Germans call Neufesta- 
mentliche Zettgeschichte, “ History of New Testament Times,” which since Schneck- 
enburger (d. 1848) led the way, has become a special branch of historical theology. 
It forms the connecting link between Biblical exegesis and Christian Church history, 
and presents the framework for the Life of Christ and the Apostles. Schnecken- 
burger defines it as ‘the history of the times in which the New Testament events 
occurred.”” He and Hausrath take in the heathen (Greco-Roman) as well as the 
Jewish world of the first century, while Schtirer, in his scholarly work, confines him- 
self to a picture of Judaism from Josephus, Philo, Talmudic, and other contemporary 
sources. It is quite evident that a scientific and genetic understanding of the origin 
of Christianity is impossible without a thorough knowledge of that age in all its 
environments. The supreme importance of the subject makes us feel grateful for 
every real contribution to the history of the first century, that century of miracles, 
that century of a new moral creation, which supplies all succeeding centuries with 
life and light from heaven. 

Dr. Delitzsch, of Leipzig, is one of the most eminent Biblical and Rabbinical 
scholars of the age, a Jewish-Christian Rabbi in the best sense of the term. He is 
well known by his commentaries on the principal books of the Old Testament, and 
by his Hebrew translation of the New Testament. In these three little pamphlets 
he takes up some interesting points in the history of Christ, and illustrates them 
from outside Talmudic sources. 

In “One Day in Capernaum,” Delitzsch gives a lively fancy sketch of a day’s work 
of Christ on the Lake of Galilee and in Capernaum, which he correctly locates at the 
ruins of Tell Hum (not at Khan Minjeh, like Dr. Robinson, although he otherwise 
rightly follows this pioneer of Palestine investigators), and brings before our eyes 
the surroundings of Christ in His disciples, His mother, the family of Peter, and the 
people of Galilee, with their agriculture, trade, ideas, and customs. 

“The Jewish Mechanic’s Life at the Time of Christ,” deals with the mechanical 
occupations of the Jews, and may be called a sort of comment on the words: “Is not 
this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” Mark vi, 3. Not only the father of Jesus was 
a carpenter, but Jesus himself, according to this passage, was engaged in this trade 
during those thirty years of mysterious silence and reserve and preparation for His 
public ministry, St, Paul also learned and practiced a trade, that of tent-making, 
which was quite profitable in his native province of Cilicia, It was customary at that 
time for a Rabbi to learn a trade and to rely on it for support, as they had no regu- 
lar salary, At least one hundred Rabbis who figure prominently in the Talmud de- 
voted a part of their time to manual labor, and were called after their trade, as Rabbi 
Oshaja, the shoemaker; Rabbi Juda, the tailor; Rabbi Theodos, the physician ; 
Rabbi Meir, the scribe; Rabbi Chana, the banker; Rabbi Abba Josef, the archi- 
tect; Rabbi Abbin, the carpenter, etc, (see p. 77). 

The most important of these three tracts is “ Jesus and Hillel,” written against 
Geiger (a modern Jewish Rabbi and Pharisee), and Renan who, without a shadow of 
proof, asserts that Jesus was a pupil of Hillel, the Pharisee, and borrowed from him 
His noblest moral maxims. Renan, however, considerably qualifies this comparison 
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and asserts the independent originality of Jesus. But other Jewish Rabbis, as Gratz 
and Friedliinder have since repeated the view of Geiger. Delitzsch proves the pre- 
posterous folly of this left-handed compliment to our Lord. Rabbi Hillel, who died 
about A.D. 10, was, no doubt, the greatest of Jewish Rabbis and Pharisees, even if 
we deduct from the fabulous traditions about his learning and wisdom. He was the 
founder of the leading school of rabbinical learning, which differed from the con- 
temporary rival school of Shammai by a milder interpretation of the law. But he 
stands as far below the Old Testament prophets and John the Baptist, as Christ 
stands above them. He was a legalist, a casuist, and an intense Jew, and lived and 
moved in the letter of the law. Christ was a lawgiver, a religious reformer, in 
sympathy with the broadest humanity, and lived and moved in the deepest spirit of 
the law. Hillel thought it a sin to eat an egg which was laid on the Sabbath day, 
and a whole Talmudic tract called “ The Egg,” was written to prove it. Christ said: 
“The Sabbath is made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,”’ and claimed to be 
the Lord of the Sabbath as the Son of man. 

As a mere Rabbi, Jesus is above comparison with any Rabbi before or after Him ; 
but He is infinitely more than a Rabbi. He is prophet, priest, and king, in one per- 
son. He is the founder of a new religion, and of a kingdom as vast as the human 
race, and as long as eternity. Even Ewald, the great Oriental scholar (Geschichte 
Christus und seiner Zeit, p. 48) calls it grundverkehrt “utterly perverse,” to com- 
pare Jesus with Hillel. The comparison has grown out of modern Jewish vanity and 
embarrassment, and has entirely failed as much as the older rationalistic derivation 
of Christ’s teachings from the Essenes. Jesus was, indeed, the man for the times, 
and all His words and works are adapted to the wants of His age and nation; but He 
was far above His time. He learned nothing from older or contemporary Rabbis, 
nothing from colleges and universities; He came directly from His Father in heaven, 
and taught the world out of the fulness of the indwelling Godhead, “‘ with authority, 
and not as the scribes.” P. S. 


THe CuHurcH History OF THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. By Dr. FERDINAND CHRISs- 
TIAN Baur, etc. 3d edition. The translation from the German, edited by Rev, 
ALLEN MENzIES. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. 256; xi. 300. [B. W. & Co.] Williams 
& Norgate. London, 1878-79. 

This well known work of the great leader of the Tiibingen school is certainly en- 
titled toa place among the publications of the Theological Translation Fund Library. 
It was one of the latest and most mature productions of its author, published after he 
had passed his sixtieth year, and had: elaborated his views in detail in regard to the 
literature, doctrine, environment, etc., of early Christianity. He here constructively 
presents his view of the growth as a whole up to the time of Constantine. Accord- 
ing to his theory, Christianity “contains nothing that was not conditioned by a 
series of causes and effects going before; nothing that had not been long prepared 
in different ways and carried forward toward that stage at which we find it in Chris- 
tianity ; nothing that had not been previously recognized, in one form or another, as 
a necessary result of reasoned thought, or as a need of the human heart, or as a re- 
quirement of the moral consciousness ™ ( i, 23), 

If any one asks how this can even seem to appear, under the showing of the most 
powerful advocate of this theory, this translation will put him in the way of an 
answer, A doctrine of the universe is not to be discussed in the few sentences of a 
notice, The translator's work is well done and will be helpful to such as wish or 
need to study in this way a great representative book, C. A, A, 


SERVET UND DIE ORRRL-ANDISCHEN REFORMATOREN, Quellen-Studien von Lic,-Theal, 
H. Town, Baad i, Michast Seavert und MARTIN Buparr, x, 272. Berlin, 1880, 
The life of Servetus is the theological romance of the sixteenth century, By the 
irony of history his name is far better kKaowa than that of most of his prominent op- 
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ponents who in their day were the champions of Protestantism. The volume under 
review is to be welcomed because it brings out some new facts and sets old ones in 
a new light. The period covered is very bref, extending from the summer of 15 30 
to the spring of 1532, but full of importance for Servetus, since it enclosed his meeting 
with Butzer, Luther, and Oecolampadius, the publication of his work on the Trinity, 
and his rise from obscurity to fame 

It is not easy to make a thorough study of Servetus, because extraordinary pains 
have been taken to destroy all traces of him (p. 11), but Herr Tollin makes the mx st 
# his materials, and by use of mere hints, chance references, rumors, and scraps ot 
letters he starts conjectures and proves them to be facts To those already ac- 
quainted with the subject through previous works, many of the statements about 
to be made will be novel, if not questionable, but all of them Herr Tollin sub- 
stantiates nd he deserves confidence, for he has made a much more thorough 
study of his field than any predecessor, as is evident from the fact that, in addition to 


numerous essays and reviews, he has published, Lehrsystem Servet's, 3 Bde. 
(1876-1878); M. Servet und die Wittenberger Reformatoren (Luther and Melanc 
thon) 2 Bde. (1875, 1876), and in the present volume shows upon every page 


diligence and acuteness. We will now proceed to give a summary of its contents. 
Butzer (or Bucer) and Servetus met first at Augsburg during the Reichstag (Dict) 
in the summer of 1530 (p. 75). Servetus came thither in the service of Quintana, 
the confessor of Charles V. Butzer was on his way to Coburg to meet Luther 
But Servetus had previously read and been influenced by Butzer’s Commentary on 
Matthew, 1527 (p. 26 99), and thus the way was prepared for the change which then 
took place, for he became Butzer’s amanuensis and in his company continued his 
journey (chap. 3) At Coburg he met Luther, who favorably impressed him 
ip. 122) Returning, Buteer and Servetus came to Basel and the latter tarried there 
to study under Oecolampadius ; but not finding a pleasant reception he followed his 
patron to Strasburg (p. tg) This city was then the harbor of many religious 
parties, and Servetus with his antictrinitarian notions found intellectual sympathy 
vwnong the Waldensians (p. 175), and Anabaptiats (p. 181), But such company was 
extremely distasteful to Buteer, who must have been greatly relieved when Servetua 
lett, as he shartly did, In the following spring, 1ggt, (he famous De 7rendtatey 
Arrorééus appeared at Hagenau, and Sorvetus sent a copy of it to BMuteer, with a 
request for instruction (p. 209), but the answer was different from what he ex 
pected, As Herr Tollin proves at length ia chap. t, Hateer ance hell looae notions 
himself on the Prmity, but in his reply he takes strang erthodex ground, The 
letter, Which w@ given in full in a German translation, i very interesting (pp. 209, 
110), gentle and affectionate im its tane, like a father’s to an erring sen, The censors 
i the press at Strasburg candemned the book (p. 267); Qeoolampadinn desired 
bhuizer ta wlorm Luther that the Zwinglians were wot in the least responsible for it 
pp 229), and thraugheaut Eurape the boaak created great excitement, Butser, whe 
Wale WALA fOr COMAPI OMISOS, ARIORg [he Reharmers, Wad winpelled, eacity WEE | hin 
will, la bake ol ura the published avihs wm the sulvect, bul denaungest 
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densed, but the style is clear. It lacks an index and a table of contents, deficien- 
cies perhaps to be supplied in the closing volume of the series. S. M. J. 
Misstons AND Mrsstonany Soctery of tue Meruopist Ertscorar Cuvrcn. By 

Rev { M. Rem, D.D. 2 vols. r2mo. pp. 462, 471. With maps and illustrations 

New York and Cincinnati. 1879 

It was time that this work should appear. The missionary activity of the most 
numerous body of American Protestant Christians, as conducted by the oldest but 
two of our missionary societies, and in progress now for sixty years, involving at 
present annual gifts and outlays of some $275,000, is entitled to commemoration in 
a permanent and accessible form. Rev. Dr. Reid, one of the Corresponding Secre- 
taries of the Society, has with great labor and care, and with the co-operation in 
different parts of his work of those most competent to help him, prepared this his- 
tory of the Society as an organization, and of its several missions. A map intro- 
duces the sketch of each field, and numerous illustrations add to the completeness of 
the picture, India (Northern and Southern), China, Scandinavia, Germany, Mexico, 
Japan, Italy, Liberia, South America, and Bulgaria (to name the missions in the 
order of their present demand upon the treasury) are the fields in which the work of 
the Society has been for longer or shorter periods, and with diverse success, carried 
on by the hundreds of consecrated men and women who have gone from thia land, 
and the other hundreds of native helpera who have heen associated with them, The 
episcopal superintendence under which each mission ia placed, and the lrequent 
epiacopal viaitationa which contribute both to the intelligence of the plans lormed at 
home, and to the order and vigor of the work done abroad, are eharacteriatic and 
interesting features of the work, We eannot concur in that view af the Foreign 
Viiasionary work which makes Seandinavia and Germany a® appropriate felda aa 
\fvich or China, and whieh apparently regarda a convert fron: Lutheranian ar Cale 
vinta to Methodianm aa genuine and glorious a trephy aa a Christian convert from 
paganiam or Mohammedaniam 

The successive sketches are full and minute enough to aequalnt us with many af 
the chief workers and many of the important ineidenta, joyfil and sad, of thelr work, 
Our Methodiat brethren are to be congratulated on the serviee whieh they have had 
the privilege of doing for the Master, and for the attendant tokensof His favor, and 
then, for thin fll and faithful record, The numerous benefita to be derived fom 
such a history acerue to many others besides themmelves, A like Nlatery of the work 
of our own Chureh, brought up to date, ia a serious want, whieh should be befire 
Nong supplied. C. Ay Ay 


ComsOHH@HHPR bk CHREEELIOHEN Mieaton Ure DEN Fete, won De, Crk. HR Adan, 
Autortairte Deuteche Auagabe, woe wo ot Thell (Ave, pp ath got) Giteratoh, ipo 
Ihe veteran Daniah theologian whose latest work ties befire wa, le ne novice in the 

Various departments of missionary literature Pix History of Rvarnggetioal Missions 

(ter), Mistery af Catholic Missions (1860), Terael and the Chureh (1869), and 

several minor pamphtets and articles, a number of which have appeared in German 

translations, have fn their time done thelr own work, while contributing to bis 
preparation far the production af a mere comprehensive Mistery, His long service as 

Director af the Danish Mixsionary Sootety constitutes an important part of his quali- 

Heation, Of the numerous works produced during Ais active literary career of more 

than a hall century, those on Mixsions have made him beat known beyond his own 

eowatey, Al whe are familiar wih the Detory of the Evangelical Alliance will re- 
mrember his participation jm person, of by reports submitted, at the meetings in Geneva, 

Ameaterdam, New York, and Baste 
The author's theory ip regard to the course of the missionary work comes to view 

im this history only in the most incidental way in an Appendix to Chap. I. (pp. 55-61). 
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rganieations of Great Diritam as well as Continental Europ 
y recognized, Of our American societies, the honored A. B 
the only one fairly identified by the author, The Methodist 
regard as known to him, when he describes it as sustaining 
of eh te the organization of the English Wesleyans. We read on 
Wesley ordained Coke as General Superintendent or Bishop (1784), and 
at tome it (the North American Methodist Missionary Society) is called 

The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” Its center (General 
Society) was forgery London, but appears now to have been transferred to New 
Yort We repeat the question asked by Prof. Christlieb in his admirable Evangeli- 
cal Alliance paper: What shall be said, when in the summaries of literature in the 
general missionary encyclopedias (in the English language), German missionary 
literature ilmost wholly wanting ? 

We have not observed in any other part of the work so great a failure to gather 
the appropriate and requisite material, Yet we cannot regard the author's success as 
marked. <A great amount of labor has been expended and very much has been con- 
densed within narrow compass. The references are copious to the sources upon 
which Dr. Kalkar has drawn. Revised and supplemented, his history would be ot 
very great value. Minor inaccuracies are hardly to be avoided where the details are 
so numberless and the material so widely dispersed, and much of it wholly un- 
wrought. C. A. A. 


Tue Lire or Joun Witson, D.D, F.R.S., For Firry Years PHILANTHROPIST AND 
ScHoLak IN THE East. By Georce SmituH, LL.D. London: John Murray. 1878 


Tue Lire or ALexanper Durr, D.D., LL.D. By Georce Smirn, LL.D., with an 
Introduction by Wa. M. Taytor, D.D. In two volumes. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. 1880. 

Missionary biography has, probably, never before received, in the course of a single 
year, such an addition to its treasures as is furnished by these three volumes. And 
it is a noble testimony to the power of the missionary sentiment in Scotland that the 
eminent servants of God, whose lives they record, were her sons. Since the days of 
John Knox her faith has enrolled few greater and no better men among its heroes 

John Wilson was born December 11, 1804. He died at Bombay on the tst of 
December, 1875, after a missionary career in that city of nearly half a century. Bom- 
bay is a principal centre of Indian life and thought; and from this centre Dr. Wil- 
son's influence spread far and wide throughout Western Asia. He was not only a 
great missionary, but a great philanthropist and educator as well. He was also one 
of the first Oriental scholars of the age. At the time of his death he had come to be 
regarded as a patriarch and oracle of Protestant missionaries and missions in India. 
His name is comparatively unknown in this country. Even in Scotland he seems to 
have been but little known until, in 1870, he was called home to be Moderator of the 
General Assembly. Then his eminent gifts and exalted Christian character appeared 
to all observers. His Life, by Dr. George Smith, is an invaluable storehouse of in- 
formation on the whole subject of India and Indian Missions. We hope it will be 
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republished and widely circulated among our churches. It is admirably fitted to en- 
lighten and guide public opinion in reference to the great cause which Dr. Wilson 
represented with so much ability and wisdom. 

But if the name of John Wilson is but little known in this country, that of Alex- 
ander Duff, on the other hand, has been for more than a quarter of a century a house- 
hold word among us. His visit to the United States in 1854 left an impression upon 
our churches, which has never passed away. His Life, too, is much fuller of interest- 
ing and varied incidents than that of Dr. Wilson. About half of the years that inter- 
vened between his first going out to India and his death, were spent in organizing 
and developing the work at home. He was eminently a man of the people ; he ad- 
dressed hundreds of thousands of Christian men and women; and whenever he 
spoke, vast crowds hung upon his lips and were stirred to the depths of their being 
by his wonderful eloquence. The story of his extraordinary labors as a missionary 
in India, first of the Church of Scotland, and afterward of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, as a missionary orator and advocate, and then as Professor of Evangelistic 
Theology, is told in these Memoirs with singular vivacity, fulness, and power. They 
have been republished by A. C. Armstrong & Son, and will have, we trust, a very 
wide circulation. No wealthy friend of Foreign Missions could render the cause a 
better service than by placing a thousand copies of this work in the hands of the 
Secretaries of our Foreign Board for gratuitous distribution. 

Dr. Duff was born on the 25th of April, 1806, and died February 12, 1878. He 
went to India in 1830, at the age of twenty-four, and returned home for the last 
time in 1863, having spent nearly a quarter of a century in Calcutta. It would be 
hard to say whether his labors in India, or in Great Britain and America, contrib- 
uted most to the great cause so near his heart. He was one of the most remarkable 
men of his generation, and his name will be in everlasting remembrance as that of 
an apostle of Christian missions to India. Both Dr. Wilson and Dr. Duff were leaders 
in initiating and shaping the missionary policy of the Churches of Scotland in the 
matter of education ; and these Memoirs contain a full explanation of the grounds 
and working of that policy. In reference to this point, about which so much differ- 
ence of opinion formerly existed, we take the liberty of giving the following extract 
from a letter recently received from the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., so distinguished 
and honored for his labors as a missionary and educator at Constantinople : 

“In the educational labors of both Duff and Wilson I have been deeply inter- 
ested, and they were both heroes in this department. They both, at times distant 
from each other, visited Constantinople, and I heard from their own lips, in con- 
densed form, the same views that run through these Memoirs. They held firmly and 
heroically to the true philosophy of education and of its place in missions. Both 
points were vehemently attacked in their earlier days, both in England and America, 
and, to some extent, even on mission ground. 

“ The entire exclusion of English and the exclusive use of the vernacular language 
alone in education were strongly urged by some of the most sincere and earnest 
friends of missions. The American Board carried this system into effect for a 
while, and finally, in 1860, closed its two seminaries at Constantinople in order to 
open them elsewhere on the vernacular system. The Baptist Board attempted the 
same thing, but were so powerfully and eloquently opposed by two of their ablest 
men, Dr. Anderson, of Rochester, and Dr. Barnas Sears, that the proposed meas- 
ure failed. 

“ As to the philosophy of the education they inaugurated, they maintained that the 
human mind is so constituted that the study of some language foreign to the stu- 
dent is necessary for the best training of the mental faculties and for the highest 
power over one’s own vernacular. Their system being founded upon the nature of 
things, they gave little heed to the opposition. 
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“ The experiment of the American Board has resulted, as many predicted it would, 
in the abandonment of the system and the re-introduction of English. 

“The other view, viz, that no very high standard of education is adapted to the 
mission work is equally well disposed of in these Memoirs. The most useful men 
among the native churches are those of the highest mental training. Piety and 
natural traits of character being equal, the man of thorough education and severe 
mental discipline will be the man of power, of resources, of self-denial, and of true 
humility. These two men, Wilson and Duff, by their high aims in education and 
the enthusiasm and ability with which they prosecuted them, have made India and 
the world their debtors. These Memoirs, wherever read, will exert a great influence 
in favor of a more vigorous prosecution of the higher education in the missionary 
work, They will also reveal to intelligent men the power there is in this work. It 
is the great civilizer and the great educator of ‘ the dark places of the earth.’” 

G. L. P. 


CONTEMPORARY Portraits. By E. pe Pressensé, D.D. Translated by A. H. 
HoLMDEN. 8vo, pp. 400. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1880, 


The author, a French divine well known for his eloquence and talent, here pre- 
sents us with a ftich collection of what are appropriately called ‘ Contemporary 
Portraits,” selected from articles published in various French journals and reviews. 
We have, first, Theirs, ‘the liberator of the territory of France, the saviour of the 
country ;’’ then, the “Antecedents of the Vatican Council,’’ and “ Strauss and Vol- 
taire.” In the fourth article, on the Cu/turkampf in Germany, we note the correct 
principle (p. 122): “‘To be consistent Liberals, even toward the worst enemies of 
liberty, while never tolerating any direct attack upon the State and adhering strictly 
to law.” Then follow articles upon Arnaud de L’Ariége, Adolph Monod, Alexander 
Vinet, and Verny and Robertson. The article on Adolph Monod is a hearty and 
appreciative sketch: of the internal, doctrinal, and spiritual growth of this influential 
divine, showing how he came out of “ the irksome fetters of narrow English Evangel- 
icalism ” (p. 161) into a broader conception of Christian doctrine and life. The last 
article, on Verny and Robertson, is exceeding rich and choice, as it is the longest 
and ablest in the volume. At the close Pressensé states his own views of the future 
compactly, thus : ‘‘ We believe firmly in a Church of the future, which, unlike ancient 
Rome, shall gather into itself the good elements of all existing churches, which shall 
give us in worship, true adoration without the forms of idolatry, and in doctrine, 
moral vigor, and definiteness of teaching without an arid dogmatism.” 

C. A. B. 


A MANUAL OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA (formerly Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church), 1628—1878. By Epwarp TANjorE Corwin, D.D. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Pp. 676, 8vo. New York: Board of Publication of the 
Reformed Church in America, 31 Vesey Street. 1879. 


Dr. Corwin deserves well, not only of his own branch of the Church, but of all 
others, for his truly elaborate Manual. More than twenty years ago, when he had 
but just entered on the work of the ministry, he began to gather up the statistics of 
the venerable Church of his nativity. In 1859 he put forth his first Manual. It was 
a small quarto of 100 pages. It contained complete lists of all the ministers of the 
denomination (in chronological order) with their receptions, settlements, and dis- 
missions, followed by lists of the synods, classes, and churches, with the dates of 
their organization ; and brief notices of the Boards of the Church, It was a useful 
Manual, and much prized as a book of reference. 

‘A second edition in 1869 completely superseded the first. It was an entirely new 
‘work of 397 pages, &vo., evincing great and careful labor in its preparation. An In- 
troduction of eighteen pages gave a brief history of the Church; the ministry were 
arranged in alphabetical order, with brief statements, when known, of their gradua- 
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tion, ordination, settlements, and decease. In the case of many of the worthy dead, 
biographical notices, more or less extended, added greatly to the interest of the 
book. A much fuller view of the churches (alphabetically arranged) with their pas- 
torates, and a much more detailed account of the boards, with similar accounts of 
the literary and theological institutions of the denomination, added greatly to the 
value of this second edition. Thirteen admirable portraits of some of the best 
known of the ministry constituted a peculiar attraction. 

Ten years more, and a revised and enlarged edition, with 279 more pages, makes 
its appearance, the second edition having been disposed of within six months of its 
publication, The brief introduction of the former edition has now developed into a 
general history of the Reformed Church in America, with its bibliography, its edu- 
cational institutions, and its missions, occupying 160 pages. Valuable additions 
have been made to the ministerial biography, especially as to nativity, and bibliog- 
raphy; also to the account of the churches. Much miscellaneous matter is added, 
with five additional steel portraits, twenty wood-cuts of church buildings, and two 
of the college and seminary at New Brunswick 

Our “ Dutch" brethren are to be congratulated on the possession of such a Man- 
ual. To their ministry it is invaluable and indispensable. It ought to find its way 
into all the households of the denontination, It is everywhere needed as a book of 
reference, The ministry of other denominations should prize it highly. It is one 
of those books that should be found on the shelves of every theological, ministerial, 
and pastoral library. We anticipate for Dr, Corwin's latest edition a much wider 
circulation than was obtained for his previous editions. Every denomination of 
Christian people should, if practicable, secure a similar Manual for itself, 


E. F. H, 


IIl—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


SYLLABUS AND Nores or tue Course or Systrematric ann Potemic THro.ocy 
TAUGHT IN UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, VIRGINIA. 5 L. Daswey, D.D., 
LL.D. Presbyterian Publishing Co. St. Louis; A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New 


York. 

This substantial volume of nearly 900 closely-printed, large octavo pages, con- 
tains as solid a mass of theological doctrine as can be found in any volume of the 
same size with which we are acquainted. We are reminded by it of the older 
treatises, like the Summa of Aquinas, and the Institutio of Turretine. Dr. Dabney's 
method is the analytic, which, better than any other, enables an author to compress 
and combine his material. It affords little opportunity for the more striking proper- 
ties of style, but much for the most fundamental of all, that of perspicuity. Tested 
by this quality, this treatise is of high excellence. The author makes himself under- 
stood, 

We shall not, of course, pretend to do full justice to such a work as this, within 
the limits of a “ notice.” Our aim will be to call attention, as briefly as possible, to 
some of its statements upon a few fundamental topics, and to recommend it as a 
valuable help and guide in theological study and investigation. 

The method adopted by the author is theological, in distinction from christologi- 
cal. The Trinity, rather than a particular person of the Trinity, is the starting 
point. While there are some advantages in making the science of religion to be the 
science of redemption, and in gathering the materials of the science about Christ 
and the Cross, yet we think, with our author, that the method most commonly 
adopted, in both the ancient and the modern Church, is preferable. Redemption, 
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while the most important subject of all for man, is, nevertheless, only a part of the 
ways of God, and a scheme that is to be all-comprehending, should be related to the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; the one infinite and eternal God. 

Dr. Dabney begins, therefore, with the Divine existence and attributes. His pres- 
entation of the principal arguments for the Divine existence is lucid, and his criti- 
cism upon them acute. He lays most stress upon the a fostertor7 method, and, in our 
judgment, somewhat underestimates the a przorz. This is the more noticeabie, be- 
cause throughout the volume the author is by no means averse to purely metaphysi- 
cal reasoning. and continually endeavors to ground truth in what is necessary fer 
se. In his enumeration he does not notice the construction of the a przoré argument 
by Anselm, who, after all that has been done by later minds, like Descartes and 
Clarke, still stands out as the closest reasoner of them all. 

In connection with the spirituality of God, the author discusses that of the human 
soul, and the distinction between mind and matter. This leads him to examine the 
questions in the controversy with materialism, from which he passes to the sources of 
knowledge in the constitution of the human mind, and so to the truths of natural 
religion generally. Intuitive ideas and judgments are firmly asserted and main- 
tained. 

The Nicene doctrine of the Trinity is defended by Dr. Dabney. He speaks some- 
what cautiously respecting the patristic explanations of the terms generation, pro- 
cession, and subordination, and apparently is inclined to stop with the simple affirma- 
tion of unity of essence in trinality of distinctions. The citation of texts is made from 
the Old as well as the New Testament. But few texts, however, are given in this 
volume, the student being referred to the current text-books for them. 

The difficult doctrine of decrees is handled with great discrimination and ability. 
Marking the distinction between the efficient and the permissive decree, the author 
finds the substance of predestination, so far as the lost are concerned, in simple pre- 
terition. Dr. Dabney has evidently studied the points in dispute between the Cal- 
vinist and Arminian with much attention, and we should infer from internal con- 
siderations has come in contact with the latter system. He states the Arminian ob- 
jections with particularity, acknowledges their force and weight without reserve, and 
gives a reply that is as lucid and satisfactory as any we have met with. Any one 
troubled with the difficulties involved in the controversy between the Calvinist and 
the Arminian, will find the lectures on decrees practically as well as theoretically 
helpful and useful. 

The author defends the doctrine of creation from nothing, and argues conclusively 
against the pantheistic theories of emanation and evolution. He objects to the ex- 
planation of the six days, in Gen. i., as periods, and favors the view that they are 
days of twenty-four hours, claiming that this is the most natural interpretation of the 
Scripture language. This is a common remark, but we think incorrect. The most 
natural interpretation is that which presents itself to the biblical student when uninflu- 
enced by physical science. The patristic and medieval exegete, from the simple study 
of the written word, and with no reference to physical theories, understood a vast 
antiquity to be taught in Gen. i. 1, and held that the seven days “resemble ours in 
being a series, and in having vicissitudes of morning and evening,” but are “ mu/tum 
zmpares.” This is the assertion of Augustine, who also adds that it is difficult to 
say, owing to the various senses in which it is employed, what “day” does really 
mean in the Mosaic -account. See Confessions xii. 8; De Genesi, ad literam, iv. 1, 
27; v. 1. Augustine’s interpretation was as widely accepted as any, in the medizval 
Church. Lombard adopts it. Sententiarum II. Distinctio xii, We agree with Dr. 
Dabney, that the explanation of the origin of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
by ‘“‘growth” in long periods, is wholly untenable; but do not think that the strict 
interpretation of Scripture language necessitates that particular explanation of the 
word “day,” which has been so much in vogue for the last two centuries. The dis- 
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coveries in modern physics have only revived in the Church that earlier explanation 
of the Mosaic account which was purely philological, and entirely unmodified by 
physical science. 

In anthropology, Dr. Dabney maintains the Augustino-Calvinistic position, that 
man was created positively holy, and did not begin existence in a negative and charac- 
terless state. ‘His righteousness consisted in the perfectly harmonious concurrence 
of all the dispositions of his soul, and consequently of all his volitions prompted thereby, 
with the decisions of his conscience, which in its turn was correctly directed by 
God’s holy will.” The author regards the freedom of the will as consisting in its 
spontaneity simply. He combats the view that treedom consists in indifference 
and the power of contrary choice,. In this connection, he employs the term “self- 
determination ’’ as synonymous with indifference, and denies that the will is self- 
determined. In so doing, he follows Edwards’ use of the term. While heartily agree- 
ing with the author in his anthropology, we think that there is a strong objection to 
surrendering this term to the Arminian, who really is not entitled to it. Self-determi- 
nation is properly the equivalent of self-motion, in distinction from motion aé extra, 
It is the characteristic of mind in distinction from matter. In the Arminian anthro- 
pology, self-determination has been associated with the power of alternative choice ; 
but this is indetermination, not self-determination. If a will is indifferent, it has no 
determination at all, of any kind, and can go with equal facility in either direction. 
But if it be actually in a state of self-motion or self-determination, it is committed 
and inclined to an ultimate end, and the facility of indifference and contrary choice 
is impossible. The elder Calvinists included the moral affections in the will, and care- 
fully distinguished between inclination and volition or choice. By inclination, they 
meant a self-moving bias, which is the same that Dr. Dabney means by spontaneity. 
This disposition of the will is motion aé z#tra, and not ad extra ; a determination 
in and from the ego, and not from something other than the ego. It is needless to 
add, that they regarded the self-moving inclination to evil as arising from man alone; 
but the self-moving inclination to good has its ultimate origin in God, either in the 
primitive creation of the will, or its subsequent regeneration. 

Dr. Dabney asserts the imputation of Adam’s first sin to his posterity, founding it, 
“ Ist, upon the natural union with him as the root of all mankind ; 2d, upon the federal 
relation instituted in him by God’s covenant with him,” (p. 329). Distinguishing the 
first sin itself from the corruption of nature, the author teaches “that it is not 
Adam’s sin which is imputed to us, but the guilt (obligation to punishment) of his 
first sin” (p. 329) ; and that “ the Christian will, of course, regret the guilt of Adam's 
first sin, but not repent of it” (p. 654). In thus imputing reatus, but not culpa, to 
Adam’s posterity, making them punishable, but not culpable, Dr. Dabney follows 
the later Calvinism. We think that there are strong objections to this, and that the 
position of the elder Calvinists, that the rea¢us of Adam’s sin is necessarily connected 
with its culpa, is the better one. 

In his defence of the doctrine of imputation, the author seems not to be satisfied 
with representation merely, as the ground of the imputation, and yet does not accept 
natural union in the sense of race-unity and race-participation in the first act of sin. 
He rejects, as we think the logical Calvinist must, Placzus’s theory of mediate 
imputation, and yet says that “it was unfortunate that the Synod of Charenton fell 
into the snare laid by Placzeus in making his distinction between mediate and immedi- 
ate imputation, by advocating the ‘ antecedent and immediate imputation ’ as the only 
true view”’ (p. 340). But one does not see how the Synod could do otherwise. 
Placzeus had said that corruption of nature is imputed as guilt to the posterity, sim- 
ply and solely because it is in them. The corruption itself is the medium, and the 
only medium, of the imputation. There is no prior antecedent ground. In reply, the 
Synod said: This “ mediate imputation ”’ can not stand alone in this way ; corruption 
of nature has a cause, namely, the first sin of Adam ; this cause itself, therefore, must 
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be imputed, in order justly to impute the effect. Consequently the first sin itself must 
be directly imputed, antecedently to the imputation of the corruption of nature, But 
perhaps the author only means that immediate imputation is not the who/ truth, 
anc that corruption of nature must be taken into account along with the immediate 
imputation of the first sin, in a comprehensive view of the whole subject of original 
sin. His extracts from Stapfer and Marck would favor this (p. 347). 

Dr. Dabney criticises ‘‘ Turretine’s view of immediate imputation,” which he says 
“has been defined and asserted in its most rigid sharpness by the Princeton school,” 
as “boldly repudiating every sense in which we really or actually sinned in Adam, 
and admitting no other than the representative sense of a positive covenant,” (p. 341). 
We should noi agree with this statement, certainly so far as Turretine is concerned. 
He expressly mentions the natural union as one of the two grounds upon which he 
rests the imputation of Adam’s sin (Institutio, [X., ix. 11, 12); though he gives it 
the second place, in saying that imputation rests “especially (preecipue) upon the 
moral and federal union.” The natural union, he explains, itis true, by creationism, 
and not by traducianism. But while so doing, he does not empty the idea of natural 
union of all its contents. He still holds on upon the elder theory of “ participation ”’ 
in connection with representation. ‘In imputatione peccati Adz, justitia dei non 
irrogat poenam imfMmerenti, sed merenti, si non merito proprio et personali, at far- 
tic¢pato et communi, quod fundatur in communione naturali et foederali, quz nobis 
cum Adamo intercedit,” (IX., ix. 24). And with regard to traducianism itself, his 
tone is moderate, as the following remark indicates: ‘Some are of opinion that 
the difficulties pertaining to the propagation of original sin are best removed by the 
doctrine of the propagation of the soul (animae traducem) ; a view held by not a few 
of the fathers, and to which Augustine more than once seems to incline. And there 
is no doubt that by this theory the difficulty seems to be removed, but since it does 
not accord either with Scripture or with sound reason, and is exposed to great diffi- 
culties, we do not think that recourse should be had to it,”’ (Institutio, IX., xii. 6). 

That the natural union has greatly receded from view, and the representative 
union has come to the front, almost exclusively, in the defence of the doctrine of 
imputation since Turretine’s day, is certain; and we agree with Dr. Dabney in 
thinking that this is to be regretted. Our author is not satisfied with Dr. Hodge’s 
explanation of Rom. v. 12-19, as teaching “ the exact identity of the two imputations 
in the covenant of works and of grace,” (p. 347), and thinks that this way of explaining 
immediate imputation by representation simply, logically involves “ synergistic regen- 
eration,” (p. 345), the “ initial purity of the infant soul,” (p. 342), and “the Arminian 
theory of justification,” (p. 345). These are weighty charges, and evince that Dr. 
Dabney feels the difficulties of that view of the imputation of Adam’s sin which lays 
so much stress upon representation, as practically to throw out natural union alto- 
gether. None have a higher estimate than ourselves, of the service which the lumin- 
ous and strong understanding of Dr. Hodge has rendered to Calvinism ; but we agree 
with Dr. Dabney in the opinion that there is a class of objections to the imputa- 
tion of Adam’s sin which are insuperable, if it be made to rest merely upon the 
federal and representative union. For ourselves, we see no way of answering them 
so effectual, as that of laying the stress upon the natural union. and making the 
first sin to be really the common transgression of mankind in Adam. 

The author defends the monergistic theory of regeneration. He holds that the 
renovation of the will, rather than the illumination of the understanding, is the 
primary operation of the Holy Spirit, in the regeneration of the soul, differing here 
from Dick, Alexander, and Hodge, (p. 570). In this we think that Dr. Dabney is 
the more accurate. Sin enters man by the will and affections, and thence passes into 
the intellect and the entire man. Sin is, first of all, enmity of the heart against God 
(Rom. viii. 7), and as a consequence is error and blindness of the mind. Hence, it 
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is more natural to say that regeneration begins at the point where sin began, namely, 
in the will and affections. 

The important subject of justification is examined with great care. The nature of 
Christ’s satisfaction, and its effectual application to individuals, are set in clear light. 
As in the instance of the decrees, so in that of redemption, the author devotes much 
attention to the objections on the Arminian side, and the difficulties on the Calvin- 
istic. : 

Having thus briefly noticed the capital topics in Christian theology, as discussed 
by Dr. Dabney, we must leave the remainder without notice, simply saying that the 
same thoroughness in the treatment appears in them all. The Presbyterian Church 
is under obligations to the author of this volume for re-stating, with so much clear- 
ness and vigor, the old faith upon which it is founded, and by which it must live. 
The circulation and study of this substantial and learned treatise among our rising 
ministry, would be a blessing. It will make sound theologians and energetic preach- 
ers. Dr. Dabney belongs to the Southern branch of the Presbyterian Church in 
America. Such a treatise as this is an argument for the re-union of the North and 
South. Calvinism needs and requires the co-operation of all its advocates and de- 
fenders. The theologizing of Breckenridge, Thornwell, and Dabney, should be 
mingled with that of Alexander, Richards, Smith, and Hodge. W. G. T. S. 


LEHRBUCH DER EVANGELISCH-PROTESTANTISCHEN DOGMATIK. Von Dr. RICHARD 
ADALBERT Lipsius. B. Westermann & Co., New York. 1880. 

The author of this theological manual is a professor at Jena. The volume is a 
striking contrast to that of Dr. Dabney, particularly in respect to the attitude adopted 
toward revelation and the Church creeds. Dr. Lipsius, in the discussion of topics, 
follows the order of the Protestant symbols, and quotes their phraseology. The Bibli- 
cal data in support of theological tenets are also cited. In this way, a systematic 
structure is the result. But the author,does not feel bound either by Scripture or 
symbol. He dissents from either, whenever he thinks them to be incorrect; and he 
often so thinks. The Old and New Testaments have no such authority for him, as 
requires him to conform his opinions to them. On the contrary, they are to be 
adjusted to his views, whenever there is any adjustment to be made. He finds a con- 
flict of Scripture with itself. Genesis, for illustration, has at least two authors, an 
earlier and a later, who disagree with one another. The earlier narrator, who fur- 
nishes the first chapter of Genesis, knows nothing of sin and the loss of the image of 
God, because nothing is said of this in the first chapter; agreeing in this, says Lip- 
sius, with the writer of Gen. ix. 6, who speaks of man as still having the image of 
God ; and with St. Paul in 1 Cor. xi. 7; Col. iii, 10, and St. James in iii. 9; who do 
this same thing (p. 336). This is a specimen of the author’s exegesis, and in the use 
of it he discovers a great number of similar contradictions in Scripture. 

Dr. Lipsius maintains that many theological doctrines are true for pious feeling, that 
contradict reason, and are false in science. The personality of God is true in prayer, 
but not in philosophy (p. 175). The resurrection of the body is impossible, because 
it implies an identity of material particles in the body raised (p. 847). Hell and 
heaven, as final states, are erroneous conceptions, because there is no perfection 
either of evil or of good. There is only an imperfect development of each, which 
goes on endlessly (p. 859). The soul and body are not two distinct substances, but 
made of the same substance (p. 334). No Scripture is quoted in support of these 
latter positions. 

The volume, so far as a positive system of theology is concerned, is subjective and 
individual. It is the theology of Dr. Lipsius. Yet it has value for a reader who 
knows how to use it. It states the opinions of the Church in a condensed and clear 
manner, in order either to modify or to combat them, when it does not accept them. 
ln this way, it contains a great deal of useful information, compressed into a small 
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space. The chief purpose of its publication was to give students an outline of the 
author’s course of lectures. W. G. T. S. 


THE ATONEMENT IN CuRIist. By JouN Mitey, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1879. 


Although this volume is our first introduction to Dr. Miley, it makes us quite sure, 
that, if his life is spared, it is only the earnest of important contributions to theology 
yet to come from his strong and prolific pen. It is closely packed with reasoning 
solid and acute, sometimes even to subtlety, on the various aspects of the cardinal 
doctrine of Christianity it treats. It shows mastery of the literature of the sub- 
ject, which, instead of having been passed over with superficial glances, has been 
carefully digested by him in keen and profound thinking. 

While the most operose, not to say the most ardent, part of the work is devoted 
to a critique of views quoted from the Drs. Hodge, father and son, and Dr. Shedd, 
together with other leading Calvinistic authors and symbols, in an attempted refuta- 
tion of what he calls the “satisfactionist ” scheme, we think his treatise neverthe- 
less, on the whole, very successful and valuable, although this in our judgment is far 
from being the most successful or valuable part of it. Yet we hail the author as an 
ally in his able advocacy of a large body of precious truth always, and now more 
than ever, bitterly and ingeniously assailed. He groups all minor theories of atone- 
ment under three principal heads—styled by him respectively the Moral, the Rectoral 
or Governmental, and the Satisfaction, or penal substitution theories. The first of 
these, in all its forms, whether merely didactic, marturial, symbolical, mystical, a 
mere manifestation of love or whatever else by the Incarnation without atoning sac- 
rifice, he peremptorily discards. Among all these he especially signalizes Bushnell’s 
view as empty and groundless, 

Dr. Miley himself espouses the rectoral or governmental theory, which, and the 
penal substitutional, he considers as alone having any real content of Atonement. 
He rejects the worst elements that have disfigured and vitiated some of the more 
prominent and accepted forms of this theory. His presentation of it is much more 
grounded in Scriptural truth, and in far closer approximation to the true system, 
than any we have before met. He not only insists strenuously, “that the vicarious 
sufferings of Christ are an objective ground of forgiveness ’’ (p. 100), but declares 
“unscriptural”’ the scheme which “denies a proper substitutional atonement” (p. 
115). This he insists the Rectora! theory involves (p. 142). He says that “ advo- 
cates of the Rectoral atonement have unduly lowered public justice’”’ (p. 145). He 
repudiates “the view of Leibnitz, and of all agreeing with him, ‘that justice is a 
modification of benevolence ;’ a view that has received too much favor from advo- 
cates of the Rectoral atonement” (p. 147). He says, ‘‘ We admit and maintain a 
retributive justice in God. We also assert a punitive disposition as a fact of 
his justice” (p. 154). Also that “ Public justice is not a distinct kind of justice. 
In principle it is one with distributive justice;’’ that his theory does not “make 
light of the demerit of sin,” or “transform justice into mere benevolence,” or re- 
gard the substitution of Christ in suffering as a mere expedient, in place of which 
some other provision would answer as well;” “that the sole ground of the penalties 
of administrative or public justice lies in the demerit of sin. The fact is not other, 
nor in any sense modified by any or all the ulterior ends and utilities of penalty in 
the interest of moral government” (pp. 218-19). 

The question at once arises, how, after eliminating so many of the gross errors 
which have so largely vitiated the merely governmental scheme, and asserting so 
much of the precious truth usually associated with what he calls the “ satisfaction 
scheme,” any room remains for that contention against the latter on which he ex- 
pends so much of his force and fire ; we are happy to add, however, without bitter- 
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ness. The points in which he “differs in his thinking or thinks he differs” from 
what he styles the Calvinistic scheme are mainly: 1. That although Christ’s aton- 
ing death and sufferings are accepted in lieu of the merited punishment of the be- 
lieving sinner; they were not themselves penal—that although He “became sin,” 
“bore our sins,” “ became a curse” for us, this was not in the way of bearing the 
penalty of sin. Now, as our Saviour did not take upon Himself the pollution of our 
sins, but did take them upon Himself that relation to them which subjected Him to 
grievous sufferings and death on their account, it remains to be shown what proper- 
ly answers to these terms found, not only in Scripture, but in the devotional utter- 
ances of the saints of all ages. He contends, 2., that the atonement could not be suf- 
ficient for all unless designed for all, although on either system its efficacy is condition- 
ed on faith and repentance, while it is unavailing for the impenitent. He maintains 
this against those who say that the atonement is sufficient for all, sincerely offered 
to all, efficient for the salvation of all who receive it, but designed for these and 
not others, z.¢., for the elect only ; subject, too, in their case, to the condition of their 
accepting it, while it, in God’s own way and time, ensures such acceptance, The 
stock arguments against particular redemption, imputation, penal substitution, and 
their correlates are put by him with clearness and force, but contain nothing essen- 
tially new—we need not repeat them or the answers constantly made to them. 
MeanwhijJe a glance at the above brief contrasts of the two schemes, shows how 
nearly they run together, when we Jook at what each side claims to be the positive 
truth of its own scheme, and the untruth of the objections charged against it. 

After all his contest against the scheme of satisfaction, the author -insists that 
“the Rectoral atonement is also a doctrine of satisfaction to divine justice, and in a 
true sense” (p. 244). In doing this he even accepts the definition of satisfaction 
given “by Dr. Symington although a satisfactionist in the thorough sense of the 
Reformed Soteriology ” (p. 245). He admits that the Wesleyan Methodists have 
had no uniform and consistent doctrine of the atonement, while they have often 
leaned toward a conditional “ penal substitution.’’ He recoils from all theories of 
the atonement which, in themselves or their application, take shape from divine 
sovereignty or election, and hence repudiates a form of the governmental theory 
which, he says, has had currency among many “ Congregationalists and New Schoo} 
Presbyterians ” (p. 303). 

We trust that the following portraiture of what has been the glory of Methodism 
in the past will remain so in all time to come; and not only of this, but of every 
branch of the Christian Church: 

“Wesleyan Arminianism has ever been true to the fact of an atonement in 
Christ. In her hymns and prayers, in her utterances of a living Christian experi- 
ence, in her sermons and exhortations, this great fact ever receives the fullest recog- 
nition. In her soteriology ‘ Christ is all and in all.’ In the fulness and constancy of 
her faith in the reality and necessity of an atonement in Christ, Wesleyan Metho- 
dism has.no reason to shun any comparison with the most orthodox soteriology. .. . . 
The Scripture terms of atonement have, with all propriety, been in the freest use 
with us. Nor have we been careful to shun the terminology of the strictest doctrine 
of satisfaction” (p. 210), So let it ever be, and all will be well, salva fide, et salva 
ecclesia. L. H. A. 


STUDIES ON THE BAPTISMAL QUESTION : Including a Review of Dr. Dale’s ‘‘ Inquiry 
into the Usage of*Baptizo.” By Rev. Davip B. Forp. §&vo. pp. 440. Boston: 
H. A. Young & Co. 1879. 


This work traverses, more or less minutely, all the usual questions in regard to 
the mode, the meaning, and the subjects of Christian baptism. It is written, mainly, 
in a Christian spirit, and with a gentlemanly freedom from the rougher forms of con- 
troversial asperity. It evinces great industry on the part of the author, and a com- 
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mendable willingness to take pains in order to give full and exact information. The 
views expressed in the chapter on “Christian Union”’ will seem to many of us less 
defensible than the hearty, genial, fraternal feeling expressed in the same chapter. 

Logically, this book cannot seem very formidable to those who substantially ac- 
cept the views of Dr. Dale. It is not very successful as a criticism upon Dr. Dale’s 
presentation of those views, and is much less so as an attack upon the views them- 
selves. 

The patristic writers who lived many generations after Christ may conceivably be 
mistaken in some of their traditions and interpretations concerning the mode of bap- 
tism, as they certainly are in most of their other notions in regard to baptism. The 
mode of baptism which they currently practiced, and for which they assigned all 
sorts of superstitious reasons, tnay possibly not have been practiced from the begin- 
ning. Here Dr. Dale plants himself. He denies that we have any sufficient proof 
that Christian baptism was originally by immersion. He undertakes to show that 
all the evidence collected by our patient and learned Baptist brethren, to prove that 
baptizo means zmmerse, goes to prove that the baptisms of the New Testament are, 
in some sense, immersions into remission of sins, into repentance, into Christ, into 
the name of Christ, into the death of Christ, into the name of the Trinity; and 
never, in any instance, into the water or into the fire or into the Holy Ghost, by 
which the baptism is effected. Citing familiar instances of the use of baf/zzo, he in- 
sists that just as a spear is baptized into water by its weight, or just as a ship is bap- 
tized into the sea by missiles hurled from above, or just as a man is baptized into 
drunkenness by wine, or another into stupor by a narcotic drug, or another into 
hopeless dejection by the evils of the times; so, by the absolutely uniform syntax ot 
the New Testament, men are baptized into a -new spiritual condition of some sort, 
by water or by the Holy Ghost. Their being so baptized no more calls for physical 
immersion into the water, or into the Holy Ghost, than the examples cited call for a 
physical immersion of the man into the wine in his own stomach, or into the opium 
pill he has taken. 

Here is a perfectly definite issue. In the New Testament, the baptismal ele- 
ment represented by the dative regularly differs from that represented by the accusa- 
tive. Mr. Ford will not claim that there is a recorded instance of a non-ritual bap- 
tism, in which the two elements differ, where the thing baptized is physically im-. 
mersed in the element represented by the dative. He will admit that there are many 
instances in which even a figurative immersion into the element signified by the 
dative is clearly out of the question; and that every instance whatever makes good 
sense, without supposing an immersion of this sort; and that these statements are 
equally true whether the dative is or is not preceded by the preposition év, 

It does not meet the case for Mr. Ford to reply that there may be. some sort of 
figurative immersion of the man in the wine he has drunk, or in the dose he has 
taken; and that there must, therefore, be physical immersion in the water of the 
New Testament baptisms. JZay de in the premise does not warrant must de in the 
conclusion. Possible figurative immersion does not prove actual physical immersion. 
Nor does it meet the case for him to say that Dr. Dale recognizes many cases of 
drowning by the preposition ¢», The question is not what Dr. Dale recognizes, but 
what the Greek language recognizes. And it happens that in the instance cited by 
Mr. Ford, page 142, from Josephus’ Wars, iii. 10, 9, the preposition is not present, 
It is not to the point for Mr. Ford to challenge his opponent to produce instances of 
pouring or sprinkling ; for his opponent claims that the early history of the rite, as 
well as the command to practice it, purposely omits to specify any mode, and thus 
leaves the mode to be determined by considerations of order and convenience. 

Dr. Dale sometimes speaks of the baptistns of the New Testament as mersions and 
repentance, into Christ, etc. But elsewhere, when he is speaking of the thing de- 
noted by the word, as distinguished from the manner of denoting it, he insists that 
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baptizo has lost its physical meaning, and acquired the secondary meaning, /o 7afiuence 
controllingly. Mr. Ford cites Dr. Edward Beecher as assigning to it, in these cases, 
the secondary meaning, fo purify; and devotes a very considerable portion of his, 
volume to assailing, in turn, all these three forms of statement, and to exhibiting 
them as discrepant. And yet, evidently, the phrases “to be immersed into repent- 
ance,” “to be put under the controlling influence of repentance,” “to be purified in 
respect of repentance,” are but different statements of the same essential fact. They 
are not all equally felicitous, but they show no difference between Mr. Ford’s oppo- 
nents, or between them and Mr. Ford, which at all affects the main questions at 
issue. 

These instances sufficiently characterize the argumentative value of the book. It 
makes a good many attempts to be mildly funny at Dr. Dale’s expense. For in- 
stance, the third chapter is entitled “ A Dale (J. W.) overwhelmed.” On page 105 
the author says: “So far as it relates to a ritual physical baptism, Dr. Dale is neither 
Baptist nor Pedobaptist, nor any part or kind of a Baptist, unless it be of the 4a¢a- 
Baptistic sort ; for with him a physical baptism ‘with’ water is drowning, and a 
destruction of life; and it is a practising of virtual deception on his part to talk of 
‘ritual baptisms ’ (ritual drownings) in the New Testament, or for him to imply that 
he holds to a ritual baptism.” On page 136, he says, of Professor Moses Stuart : 
“Just think of the pressure, on the one hand, resting upon him, to give a correct 
philological statement ; and, on the other hand, the pressure, the almost irresistible 
weight of personal practice, preference, position, reputation, denominational sympa- 
thies and interests, the known desires and hopes and expectations of his brethren, 
which would naturally and strongly tend to draw him away from making amy con- 
cession to the Baptist theory.”’ 

To the credit of Mr. Ford, it should be said that such imputations of motive are 
very rare in his book. It is the misfortune of his readers that sentences constructed 
like those just cited are not very infrequent. Yet in the midst of the discomfort of 


wading through one of them, Mr. Ford can but seem to the reader to be a hearty, 
pleasant man, who loves his little joke. W. Jj. B. 


THE BouLen LeEcTuREsS, 1879. THE INFLUENCE OF Jesus. By the Rev. PHILLIPS 
Brooks, etc. 16mo, pp. 274. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1879. 


No one can open this volume even at random without coming under the charm 
of the author’s thought and style, and learning, in part, why his ministry is so at- 
tractive and influential. His freshness and vigor, his earnestness and large manli- 
ness, must draw and command men. 

In this volume he makes another contribution to that long-neglected branch of 
our theological literature which seeks to do justice to the human nature and relations 
of Christ and His work. Some fifteen years ago, Prof. Beyschlag, seeking an ex- 
planation, on the one hand of the appearance, and on the other of the reception and 
influence, of some of the then recent Lives of Christ, said: “Still before the eye of 
the Evangelical Church does Christ stand chiefly as a mere theophany; as a stranger 
from another world, disguised in beggar’s garments, who is bringing to manifestation 
on earth merely pre-existent counsels.” This description, surely, would not apply 
to our later Christological literature; there has been no lack of effort to make 
amends for the supposed incompleteness and inadequacy of earlier views. 

In these four lectures Dr. Brooks discusses the moral, social, emotional, and 
intellectual influence of Jesus. All that is distinctive, pre-eminent, and redemptive, he 
seems to trace to “the idea of Jesus,” which is (see p. 12) “‘ the fatherhood of God, 
and the childhood of every man to Him.” “Jesus must have grown up into the 
apprehension of it (p. 17) as He grew into the consciousness of His own life. He 
must have become aware that all men were God’s sons, and felt the desire to tell 
them so and make their sonship a reality, kindling like fire within Him, just in pro- 


? 
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portion as He came to know, softly and gradually, under the skies of Galilee and the 
roof of the carpenter, the deep and absorbing mystery that He was the Son of God.” 
“God is His Father, and He may make these men know that He is their Father, 
too” (p. 152). How this idea “ becomes the shaping power of men’s lives” it is 
the lecturer’s aim to show. 

Dr. Brooks recognizes unequivocally the. Trinity (p. 85), the Divinity of Christ 
(p. 119), and, elsewhere (e. g., “Sermons,” p. 134), the absolute necessity of a per- 
sonal regeneration by the Holy Spirit. We cannot, however, escape the conviction 
that one who should read only the volume before us would think that he rested on 
far lower ground. The way in which “the idea of Jesus” came to Him, and came 
more and more to possess Him, and the amount of efficacy ascribed to it when pre- 
sented to men by Christ and in Christ, we do not find it altogether easy to reconcile 
with other repeated and emphatic evangelical utterances of the lecturer. £. g., on 
p. $2 Dr. Brooks says of “ the immediate moral power ” of Christ’s “ powerful death ”: 
“It is the great renewing spectacle of human life. When men look at it, there comes 
up out of their hearts the pattern of divinity which is there, their sonship to the Holy 
One ; and to attain that holiness, to realize it perfectly, becomes the passion of their 
lives.” Now, is this ever so as a simply natural result? And what warrant is there 
in the Word of God ‘for the suggestion, that it is enough to look a¢ Christ instead ‘of 
looking ¢o Him? Further, with reference to this “ powerful death ’’ of Christ, not a 
few of us hold those views to be Scriptural and necessary which the author more 
than once characterizes as artificial and fantastic conceptions of the Atonement 
(p}. 53, 121), and cannot find in Christ “the Saviour by suffering ’’ (p. 12) unless 
there be in that suffering a vicariousness of which we find no recognition here. 
Neither can we recognize the Church as ‘elect, not that it may be saved out of 
the world, but that the world may be saved by its witness and specimen of what 
the whole world is in its idea” (p. 129). In general, the book looks askance at 
doctrine and the emphasizing of doctrine in relation to life. 

The lectures are crowded with interesting and suggestive Bible studies, bringing 
out very happily the force of many a narrative and many an utterance. If they 
purported to set forth no more than “ The Human Influence of Jesus,” they would 
be less open to criticism. But inasmuch as they seem, both by what they say and 
what they fail to say, to make His entire influence the influence of His idea, uttered: 
variously by Him and embodied in Him, and to connect the new life in men with 


the mere natural working of the idea, we must pronounce the book in its main drift 
misleading and mischievous. C. A. A. 


CurIstT BEARING WITNEss TO HIMSELF. The Donnellan Lectures for 1878-9. By the 


Rev. GeorGE A. Cuapwick, D.D. 12mo. pp. xxiii. 284. A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 
New York. 


The general object of these lectures is to test the fourfold record of the life of 
Christ which the Gospels give us, with a view to a judgment upon the mutual con- 
sistency of these records as indicated by the self-consistency of the character of 
Christ delineated in them, It is rightly held that a Christ of history and a Christ 
of legend, a natural and a supernatural Christ must soon be discriminated by a care- 
ful scrutiny. There are minor traits, delicate characteristics which legend will over- 
look and art disdain or confuse. 

The author illustrates (Lec. 1) by the tact, sensibility, “quick understanding ot 
situations and of man ” which appear alike in the most human and the most super- 
natural parts of our Lord’s work as described in all the Gospels ; by a like delicacy 
of apprehension combined with a supreme regard for truth in all his controversial 
contact with men (Lec. 2); by the manifest presence of these and other like charac- 
teristics in John’s Gospel, which critics are so intent upon sundering from and con- 
trasting with the other three (Lec. 3); by the absolute necessity for supernatural ele- 
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ments if the portraiture is to be kept consistent (Lec. 4); by the untenableness of 
the theory that myth or legend is the creator of any part of the Gospel story (Lec 
5); and, finally (Lec. 6), by the inconsistencies and mutual contradictions of the 
sceptical theories, 

Attractive in style, penetrating and forcible in thought and argument, indicating 
thorough familiarity with the literature of negative and disintegrating criticism, these 
lectures are a valuable contribution both to constructive and to defensive apologetics. 
The reserves and omissions, as well as the utterances of the Gospel, are so treated 
as, with a somewhat rare success, to give vividness to the human elements of the 
Life and its story, while only magnifying those that are divine. C. A. A, 


THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. By THOMAS HuGHEs, Q.C. 12mo. pp. viii. 160. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1880. 


Some of our readers, we are sure, have already said to themselves “ Muscular 
Christianity,” as Mr. Hughes himself expected. The object of this little volume is, 
however, a very simple and single one: “to look at the life of Christ from one point 
of view, and in special connection with one human quality.” Mr. Hughes has found 
among the class of men toward whom tastes and opportunities drew him, a common 
prejudice against Christianity as unfriendly to manliness; as appealing constantly 
and necessarily rather to men’s fears than to bolder and braver qualities. To meet 
this prejudice he prepared for a course of Sunday readings for a class in the Work- 
ingmen’s College, and wrote out, in a series of papers for Good Words, and has now 
republished in this volume, an examination of the character of Christ. By empha- 
sizing loyalty to truth and surrender of personal will, he corrects that common no- 
tion of manliness which makes it little more than courage; and then, passing in 
rapid review the successive periods and some of the special junctures in the life of 
Jesus, endeavors to show how in Him was always found and everywhere exemplified 
that loftiest manliness, which by teaching, as well as by this wondrous example, He 
would commend to His people. Simple in its aim, direct in its style and method, 
this book well recommends a Christlike manliness of piety to those whose misap- 
prehension Mr. Hughes was seeking to remove. He is thoroughly alive to the 
temper of the times, which he characterizes, in the closing sentence of an appended 
address, as “ charged on every side with signs of the passing away of old things, such 
as have not been seen above the horizon in Christendom since Luther nailed his 
protest on the church door of a German village.” Steadfastness against the onset 
of the “new gospel” of materialism and worldliness he urges upon the boys and 
men of England, and to the ears of many he has access as few others have. 


C. A. A. 


AFTER an Academic career of fifty years, Prof. Reuss * gathers up in a little vol- 
ume a few addresses delivered on various University occasions, Aside from their 
interest to former pupils they exhibit to the general public another side of the life 
and work of the veteran expositor ; his genial spirit, his interest in the general move- 
ments of the day, his views of life. 

In the address customary at the opening of the college year at Manchester New 
College, Prof. Upton t takes as his starting-point the modern scientific and philo- 
sophic disposition to depreciate Theology; and after tracing somewhat this move- 
ment, finds in Spencer’s Agnosticism the beginning of better things, so far forth at 
least as it “admits the existence of an unknowable mystery behind man and nature.” 


*«*Reden an Theologie Studirende u. s. w.” von Eduard Reuss. 2. Aufl. 12mo. 
pp. 173. [B. W. & Co.] Braunschweig: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn, « 1879. 

+ ‘‘ The Present Agnosticism and the Coming Theology.” An opening Lecture, etc., 
by Charles B. Upton. [B. W. & Co.] London: Williams & Norgate. 1879. 
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He acknowledges special indebtedness to an essay of Mr. Francis A. Henry (author 
of an interesting article in the Prznceton Review for Jan., 1880) “though I am far 
from being able to accept in its entirety the Hegelian philosophy which pervades it 
and on which it is founded.” - 

Dr. Ebrard, * while rebuking that curiosity which would be ever peering into the 
future life, and that temerity which in much of our questioning, at least, seems to 
prescribe to God what must be done if we are to be happy hereafter, takes the lim- 
ited intimations of the Scriptures as authorizing our reverent inquiry, and as de- 
signed to help us in Christian living here. Dissenting only in some particulars con- 
nected with the author’s Millenarian beliefs, we find in these sermons interesting 
and profitable views of the transfiguration of love, knowledge, and activity in the 
“state after death.” 

Under the editorship of Profs. Frommel, of Heidelberg, and Pfaff, of Erlangen, 
there is appearing a series + of pamphlet “lectures ’’ on various topics of living inter- 
est, all of which are treated from the Christian point of view. The subjects of those 
which have fallen under our eye are such as these: State and Church in the view of the 
Reformers (Prof. Geffcken) ; The Influence of Darwinism on our Political Life (Prof. 
Pfaff); The Credibility of the History of Jesus and the N. T. writings (Prof. Ebrard) 
Slavery and Christianity in the ancient world (Prof. Zahn); The Popes of the Re- 
naissance (Prof. Tschackert) ; The Beginnings of Christianity in Rome (K. Schmidt). 
The subjects announced for the future are equally attractive. 

The expectation awakened by the subjects and the writers with whose names they 
are associated, is not disappointed when we come to the proof. The series is valuable, 
some of its parts not only strong in themselves but well fortified by references to 
sources of ampler information, and should be widely popular. 

Socrates, Czesar, and Christ—the three great standard-bearers of human progress, 
who all died for their ideas, while yet their ideas survived, and in their union guar- 
antee to the race a unity that can never come of politics, or religion, or any other 
constraining power—these ideas, self-conscious morality, self-mastering liberty, self- 
denying love :—this appears to be Prof. Hecker’s doctrine of human welfare (see pp. 
38, 59). His “ The Israelites and Monotheism,” { is one of the extremest products 
of modern Dutch criticism. He develops, ¢. g., the O. T. conception of a God who 
is “God of gods, Lord of lords”’ out of the influence of a theocratic government, . 
which must invest its god with all that belongs to an Oriental despotism (p. 17), 
and out of -a people naturally mild and peaceable makes, through the influence of 
their particularistic religion, one of the most ferocious and remorseless of nations 
(p. 29). 

Dr. Pressensé edits a small volume | containing nine apologetic addresses delivered 
in Paris at the time of the Exposition of 1878, and under the auspices.of the Chris- 
tian Evidence Society of London. The addresses are as follows: The experimental 
method and Christianity, by E. Doumergue, pastor and editor, of Paris; The Earth 
and the Biblical account of the Creation (two), by B. Pozzy; The Royalty of Man, 
by De Pressensé ; The Destiny of Man, by Prof. Godet ; The true conditions of hap- 


* “Der Zustand des Christen nach dem Tode.” Drei Predigten von Dr. A. Ebrard. 
pp. 32. [B. W. & Co.] Erlangen: A. Deichert. 1879. 


+ ‘‘Sammlung von Vortrigen.” Herausgegeben von W. Frommel und Friedr. Pfaff. 
Bd. I., 1-10; II. 1-4. [B. W. & Co.] Heidelberg: Carl Winter. 1879. 


t ‘‘Die Israeliten und der Monotheismus,” von Dr. W. Hecker, Professor der Ge- 
schichte an der Universitét Groningen. 8vo. pp. 66. [B. W.&Co.] Leipzig: Otto 
Schulze. 1879. 


| ‘*‘ La vérit¢ Chrétienne et le doute moderne.” Conférences données a Paris, etc. 


Avec une Preface par E, de Pressensé. 12mo. pp. xii. 320. [B. W. & Co.] Paris: 
Sandoz et Fischbacher. 1879. 
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piness, by E. Monod, pastor, Marseilles; The Books of the New Testament, by 


Prof. J. Monod, of Montauban ; Miracles and the laws of Nature, by Prof. Bois, of 


Montauban ; The divine authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, by Dr. Coulin, of Gen- 
eva. Some of these addresses are of marked interest and value, fine specimens of 
their class, and admirably adapted to the occasion which called them forth. 


C. A. A. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


HoMILETICAL AND PAsToRAL Lectures. Delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral before the 
Church Homiletical Society, with a Preface, by the Right Rev. C. J. ELLicort, 
D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1880. 

The multiplication of books on the subject to which this volume is devoted is an 
evidence of the interest which is felt in it, alike by pastors and students of theology. 
Whether it be at the same time a prophecy that the ministers of the next generation 
shall attain greater pulpit efficiency than that possessed by those of the present, will 
depend on the wisdom with which the subject is treated in them, and the attention 
which is given by them to the principles which underlie it. If the thoughts of the 
preacher are turned away by them from the great purpose for which his office was 
instituted, while he is led to look exclusively at methods and mere external matters, 
he will be injured rather than benefited. But if he is taught to keep, high over all 
things else, before his mind the ong great ambition that should animate the preacher ; 
if he is made to feel in any profound measure, as Paul did, that “ necessity is laid 
upon him,” or as Peter did, that “he cannot but speak ”’ to his fellow-men concern- 
ing their salvation, then all other practical hints will fall into their proper place, and 
will be exceedingly helpful. To make a sermon is one thing, but to seek to help a 
struggling, tempted, sinful, sorrowful, or heavy-laden fellow-mortal through a ser- 
mon, is quite another. He who looks at the sermon as an end in itself may become 
a polished rhetorician, but will never be a great preacher; but the man who seeks 
always through the sermon to accomplish some beneficent work in the souls of his 
hearers will, unless he be hindered by some accidental defects, become in the best 
sense of the word a great preacher, even if his sermons do not in every respect 
come up'to the homiletic standard. For Homiletics, rightly viewed, is the analysis of 
the qualities which Rave commanded success, rather than the prescription of rules 
for the attainment of success ; and when the preacher seeks simply to work by rule, 
he makes it evident that he lacks the spirit without which he can do nothing through 
his rhetoric. 

The merit of the work before us consists in the fact that, for the most part, the 
authors of the lectures of which it is composed have turned the preacher’s mind 
away from. himself, and fixed it on the purpose which, as a servant of Christ, he 
ought to keep in view. The discourses were originally delivered in the chapter 
room of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, to the members of the Church Homiletical 
Society, and printed in the Clerxgyman’s Magazine. They are on such subjects as 
the Preparation of a Sermon; the End or Object of a Sermon; Study, in its bearing 
on Preaching ; the Study of the Holy Scripture, with a view to the preparation of 
Sermons; Texts; Pastoral Visitation; Cottage Lectures; How to reach working- 
men, etc. And it is scarcely possible that men of the calibre of Archbishop Thom- 
son; Bishops Thorold and Goodwin; Deans Howson, Freemantle, and Perowne ; 
Canon Barty, and others like them, can speak on such themes without dropping many 
valuable hints. The number of contributors deprives the book of unity; but then, 
on the other hand, there is truth in Bishop Ellicotts words, that ‘‘ such teaching is best 
communicated by the co-operation of several‘ different minds ; and for this plain 
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reason, that hardly any single mind is sufficiently many-sided to set forth the vari- 
ous aspects of the answers to the great question—“ How most effectually to influence 
the souls of others by the spoken word, and how most powerfully to modify life and 
practice ?” 

So much has been written on these subjects recently, that little that is new will be 
found in this volume. It may be described as a whole by the title of Dean How- 
son’s Lecture, as Homely Hints on Preaching ; and just as one is quickened by hear- 
ing the relation of an older minister’s experience, so the student will be benefited by 
coming into contact with the spirit and aims of these writers as they are here set 
forth. He will not agree, perhaps, with all that is advanced He will find many 
things more suited for Episcopalians of the National Church of England, than for 
Presbyterians in America. He may even be compelled to utter a strong protest 
against such an advice as that given by Dean Freemantle where he says, *‘ Let the 
personal pre-millennian advent of Christ occupy a prominent place in appeals to the 
conscience of your hearers.” But he will be stimulated and strengthened by the book 
as a whole, and will go to his work with new energy, and deeper devotion. As 
a systematic treatment of the subject of Preaching, the work will not bear compari- 
son with the great standards in that theme ; but as a collection of Familiar Talks from 
the lips of men whose experience and views are of much value, it is worthy of all 
praise. W. M. T. 


SERMONS: PAROCHIAL AND OCCASIONAL, by J. B. Moz.ey, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Oxford. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OxForD, by H. P. Lippon, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s and Ireland Professor. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON Various Occasions, by JAMES DEKoveEn, D.D., late Warden 
of Racine College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The three volumes are in marked contrast. They will probably find their various 
readers, but it is quite impossible that the same minds will be drawn to each with 
the same relish. The sermons certainly show a very different order of ability. 

Dr. Mozley’s are brief, unique, and suggestive. Homiletically considered, they are 
anything but models. His texts are sometimes mere pretexts, not even answering 
the purpose of a sign-board. Sometimes they are points of departure to which the 
travelling preacher never returns. Almost always the passage is treated in utter dis- 
regard of its nexus. This suggests at once two of the chief def€cts of the sermons; 
they are not rich in Scripture, and they are not systematic unfoldings of the mind of 
the Spirit. They lack, moreover, breadth and comprehensiveness. No sermon is 
profound or great. Mozley does not go round about any of his topics, so as to pre- 
sent them with anything like complete or exhaustive treatment, but he is ever piquing 
curiosity, challenging attention, and luring the reader on by his freshness and sug- 
gestiveness. Now and then one is reminded of F. W. Robertson, but not of Robert- 
son’s deep sympathetic spirituality. Mozley’s sermons are constant surprises. They 
are original, sharp, and incisive, conveying commonly excellent points, and emphasiz- 
ing some most practical truths. Flippant, superficial souls that flout at fear, would 
do well to read the sermon on “ Fear.” They might be led to see the danger they 
are in of “a total delivery to frivolities:” and that “with fear goes all the mystery 
and depth of religion.” The sermon on “The Teaching of Events,’’ has sayings like 
this : “ The general thought of death is not without its meditative satisfaction ; and for 
this reason, that it gives us repose.” It has “a greatness which overcomes us, and 
stills us by overcoming us.” The sermon on “ The Heroism of Faith,” rings out 
questions after this sort: “If people were asked now, . . . . what one single part 
of their lives could the generality point to as a proof of belief in eternity?” Other 
themes are richly suggestive, such as ‘“‘ The Secret Justice of Temporal Providences,” 
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“The Right Eye and the Right Hand,” ‘‘Growing Worse,” “Jacob as a Prince,” 
“Temptation Treated as Opportunity.” 

Dr. Liddon’s sermons are fuller and broader and statelier. They smell a little of 
the University. They do not run in the narrow lines of Dr. Mozley’s; they are not 
so piquant and provocative and suggestive, and they are heavier in style ; but they 
are weightier in thought. They analyze and unfold more fully. His ‘Cour- 
age of Faith,” on the text, “I_am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation,”’ is grand and inspiring. Under this text, this is the 
way he flings out his challenge to unbelief: ‘“‘ There are metaphysical and physical 
claimants to the throne of the heart, names which have won the thinking and un- 
thinking homage of educated Europe. But what has been achieved by them that 
could, by any defensible use of language, be described as ‘a power of God unto 
salvation ?’”’ There are passages in his sermon on “Growth in the Apprehension of 
Truth,” and on “ Worth of Faith in a Life to Come,” worthy of our foremost writers. 
Liddon’s style is not sparkling and fresh ; sometimes it is labored and heavy. His 
meaning does not always stare the reader in the face, but his sermons are full of 
grand truth. 

Dr: DeKoven’s sermons breathe an earnest Christian spirit, but they are marked 
by no intellectual force and no originality, There is nothing striking or suggestive 
about them, except that they suggest a sincere and godly man smitten with a great 
zeal for “the priesthood”’ and “the altar” and “baptismal regeneration” and 
“‘sacramental’’ union with Christ, and “the outward and organic unity of the 
Church.” Witness the following: ‘We are made one with Him in holy baptism ;” 
“Each baptized person before me has received the awful gift of baptismal innocence 
and sacramental grace,” p. 316; ‘* What is the sacrament of the altar, but the self- 
same act?” (as the presenting in the midst of the throne Christ’s blessed human 
nature bearing the marks of His adorable passion) “done in His earthly kingdom,” 
p. 223. And think of outward and organic unity being brought to paternity after 
this fashion: “ Inward oneness is the direct result of visible unity,” p. 113. After 
reading these discourses, we can only attribute to the enthusiasm of an ardent friend- 
ship and to the fact that there was far more in the man than ever got into his ser- 
mons, this statement by Dr. Morgan Dix, in the Preface: “To have given such a 
man as James DeKoven to this age is glory enough for the Church of one genera- 
tion ; we need not expect to live to see his peer.” H. J. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF LIFE, AND OTHER SERMONS, by WM. M Taytor, D.D.; with Por- 
trait on steel, by Ritchie. A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 1880. 


Dr. Taylor has already made generous contributions to our religious literature. 
His “ David, King of Israel,” ‘‘ Elijah the Prophet,” “Daniel the Beloved,” and 
“Moses the Lawgiver” are admirable specimens of the class they belong to, min- 
gling the biographical and the practical with rare skill and ability. The present vol- 
ume consists of twenty-five sermons relating to as many points of Christian life and 
doctrine. And every one of them bears the mark of the Master’s favor. ‘There is 
not a discourse here reproduced which has not already been useful to some souls,” 
says the author in his Preface. We can ourselves testify to this in reference to the 
first sermon, from which the book takes its name: “ The Limitations of Life.”’ We 
shall not soon forget its cheering influence, as with a very dear friend, now at rest in 
God, we once listened to its wise, encouraging words. Among other topics dis- 
cussed are: The Incarnation, The Atonement, Our Father, The Vision of God, If 
not to Christ, then to Whom? The Element of Unconsciousness in Character, 
Providence, The Power of God’s Gentleness, Emptied from Vessel to Vessel, Sow- 
ing and Reaping. The selection of subjects strikes us as excellent and timely. 
While the great central ideas of the Gospel form its ground-work, most of the dis- 
courses deal with vital truths of daily Christian experience, both grievous and joy- 
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ous. Dr. Taylor is particularly happy in his illustrations. Whether drawn from 
books or from life, they are fresh and to the point and keep the attention of the 
reader constantly on the alert. These sermons, like the author’s other writings, 
show him to be a clear and earnest thinker, of scholarly culture, familiar with the 
best literature, of a genial catholic spirit, a thorough biblical student, and animated 
by those deep, whole-souled Christian convictions that render any man or preacher 
a living power in the community. 

The volume contains a speaking portrait of Dr. Taylor, engraved by Ritchie, and 
does credit to the publishers by its handsome appearance. G. L. P. 


SIEBENTE HAUPTVERSAMMLUNG DER EVANGELISCHEN ALLIANZ GEHALTEN IN BASEL, 
1879. Berichte und Reden herausgegeben im Auftrag des Comité der Allianz durch 
C. J. Riggenbach, D. und Professor. II. Band Basel, 1880. 


In our number for January there was a notice of the first volume of this interest- 
ing record. The second appeared promptly at the opening of the year. The pag- 
ination runs on continuously, and the whole work occupies 1,054 pages filled with 
matter of great value’for present use and future reference. Nowhere else can be 
found so full and accurate a conspectus of the existing condition of Christendom and 
the regions beyond. It is to be regretted that of the papers presented by English 
and American delegates, we have, with two exceptions, only brief abstracts trans- 
lated from the reports made to the “evangelical Christendom.” The two excep- 
tions are Dr. Schaff and Dr. Hurst, who delivered their addresses in German before 
the main body of the Alliance, and were heard with profound attention. It is, of 
course, to be expected that in so large a collection there will be found some dead 
wood, but we think that any dispassionate reader will be surprised to find so much 
freshness and vigor and so little of wearisome platitude in these pages. This is very 
apparent in the discussion of so well-worn a theme as the Bible in Schools, by Pas- 
tor Zillessen, Director v. Lerber and Pasteur Pressensé, and still more in the paper 
of Professor Wach, of Leipzig, on Christianity and Modern Society, wherein it is 
clearly shown that nothing but a living faith can bridge the gulf which is daily widen- 
ing between the lower and the upper classes of every commonwealth, The practical - 
application of this theme to manufacturing operatives is set forth by two laymen, 
Herrn Steinheil, of Elsass, and ex-Councillor Sarasin, of Basel, both of whom speak 
from their own observation as employers, illumined by their experience as Chris- 
tians. 

On the subject of Missions, Dr. Fabri, Missions-Inspector at Barmen, discusses 
the prospects of the work in the East, and gently suggests that more ‘may be made 
of the existing Christian churches there than our Protestant missionaries on the 
ground are in the habit of attempting. But the chief paper on this subject is that of 
Prof. Christlieb, of Bonn, occupying more than one hundred and sixty pages, and 
giving a comprehensive résumé of the whole field. We know not where else to look 
for so compact and trustworthy and. comprehensive a statement. During its dcliv- 
ery at Basel so much time was taken that the just claims of succeeding speakers 
were trenched upon, but no one in-reading it would desire any curtailment. The 
problem of Jewish missions is treated at some length by Pastor de la, Roi, of Bres- 
lau, who describes the present condition of Israel, outwardly and inwardly. It ap- 
pears there are those who consider their race as the redeemer of mankind. “ The 
cross is crumbling, the crescent is waning; Judaism is the world-religion.” The 
author casts considerable light upon the modern conflict with the Jews waged with 
so much acerbity in Germany. The more practical points in regard to converting 
agencies among the ancient covenant people are treated in subsequent addresses by 
the Rev. Messrs. Heman, of Basel, Herschell, of London, and Hefter, of Frankfort. 
The subject of the Unity of the Spirit, of course, finds a place in the proceedings, and 
upon it we have well-considered statements from a German, a French, and an American 
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delegate, the three exemplifying as well as illustrating their common theme. The 
volume closes with a condensed account of the services with which the Conference 
concluded. The volume is carefully edited, and does credit to Prof. Riggenbach, 
yet we think an index would add greatly to its value. Perhaps there was not time 
for this, but its lack might have been compensated by a somewhat fuller table of con-. 
tents giving a brief analysis of each paper, or at least a summary of its chief points. 


T. W. C. 


‘*SPIRITUAL Soncs.” A Selection of Spiritual Songs, with Music for the Church and 


the Choir. Selected and arranged by Rev. CHARLES S, Robinson, D.D. Scribner & 
Co., New York. 1880. 


This is the third and latest book prepared by Dr. Robinson, and should be, as it 
seems, the best. He has evidently gained much by his experience in making the two 
preceding works, It is about twenty-five years since hymn-tune books hegan to 
take the place of the old hymn books in our churches. During these twenty-five 
years a great many compilations of this kind have been published; but only a very 
few have met with anything like general favor. Dr. Robinson may fairly claim the 
palm of success in this department, as his books have secured the widest popularity, 
and have had by far the largest sales. He seems to have an exceptional familiarity 
with the existing taste and wants of the people. Many a pastor has made a book to 
suit himself, but has been disappointed to find that it did not suit others. Dr. Rob- 
inson has studied the wants of the whole Church with rare sagacity and apprecia- 
tion, and has made this book, not to please himself, but to meet the general and 
prevailing taste and want. Each one, at all acquainted with hymnology, or with 
our repertoire of church music, will find it easy to criticise a book of this kind—to 
condemn the omission of some hymn or tune, and the introduction of others; but 
we are greatly mistaken if the general verdict does not continue to be in Dr. Robin- 
son’s favor. It is a work of much greater delicacy and difficulty to make a good 
hymn-tune book than most persons seem to suppose; the mechanical difficulties are 
not few orsmall; and the question of adaptation is one that requires much lyrical taste 
and musical knowledge and feeling. Evidently Dr. Robinson has discovered that one 
great objection to a book of this kind is that young people especially soon weary of 
the music, and so the worn-out tune drags down and degrades the hymn. Our 
author has made this book to meet, as far as possible, that objection: there is a far 
larger number and a greater variety of tunes in the “Spiritual Songs” than in any 
work of the kind that we have seen. At almost any opening one finds from three to 
four tunes between which the choice may be made, The volume is of convenient 
size and form ; and though it is less bulky than “‘ Songs for the Sanctuary,” and con- 
tains two hundred and fifty-eight less hymns, yet there are one hundred and eighty- 
six more tunes in this book than in the larger one. This is the striking feature ot 
the volume ; indeed, it is not easy to understand how so much music and so many 
hymns could be compacted in such a volume. There are 1086 hymns and 509 tunes 
In the “Songs for the Sanctuary” there are 1344 hymns and 323 tunes. The con- 
trast is very striking. The editor has shown rare taste and tact in his selections and 
adaptations. There is a great deal of really good music in the book ; there are more 
than usual of the solid English and German chorals which are coming into increas- 
ing and deserved favor, and besides the large number of tunes which, as a matter of 
course, must be included, there is a careful selection of what are known as “ Re- 
frains,” or “Revival Songs.” The book is admirably printed and substantially 
bound. The companion volume, for chapel use, entitled “A Selection of Spiritual 
Songs with Music for use in Social Meetings,” is a condensation of the larger work, 
and contains 552 hymns. The twenty-fifth thousand of the “Spiritual Songs ” has 
just been issued, and that is a higher commendation than anything we can write; on 
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the principle of Talleyrand’s familiar saying: “ All the world isa wiser man than 
any man in the world.” 7.5. H. 


GABRIEL BIEL,* “the last of the scholastics,” is one of the two philosophers of 
the fifteenth century deemed by Niedner and other Church historians, worthy of 
mention. Luther, Melancthon, and others indicate his prominence among the 
thinkers of the later pre-Reformation period. Dr. Plitt, in an interesting study, de- 
scribes him as a préacher, with the design of showing through him how a theologian 
and philosopher of his school and spirit presented truth from the pulpit ; what his 
themes, what his method, and,what his practical views of the relations of the truth 
and the Church to spiritual life. 


In opposition to a strong tendency, especially within the Lutheran Church, to in- 
crease greatly the prominence of the liturgical element in public worship, Pastor F. 
W. Wirth,t vindicates for preaching the central place. The testimony of Scripture 
is examined as supplying the basis on which worship must stand, while ever seeking 
to meet the needs of the Church: the doctrine of worship is set forth, with em- 
phatic vindication for.preaching of its pre-eminent right, even in relation to prayer 
and sacraments; and homiletic inferences follow, as to what preaching should be to 
fulfil its function. The doctrine is salutary, and worthy of Evangelical Protestantism. 


An essay t from the Revue de la Philosophie Positive by Littré on the two great 
historical junctures in which Semitic and Aryan peoples contended for the dominion 
of the world, not only sketches the struggle between Rome and Carthage, and the 
Arabians and Christians of W. Europe, but discusses the significance of the two 
events in the world’s history. C. A.A. 





V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE Emotions. By James McCosu, D.D., LL.D., President of Princeton College. 
12m, pp. 225, with Index. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 


Dr. McCosh, by this volume, has done good service in a branch of philosophy too 
little cultivated. He has labored with a good degree of success to bring order and 
system into a field where vagueness for the most part prevails. He has recog- 
nized and combined elements belonging to the sphere of the emotions which have 
never before been contemplated from the same point of view. The felicity and ful- 
ness of illustration with which he treats many parts of the subject, particularly the 
grouping and classifying of the motives, and the freshness with which he invests old 
and familiar facts, remind us, more than his other recent works, of the charm which 
invested his ‘ Method of the Divine Government,”’ to those who made his acquaintance 
as a writer on philosophical subjects nearly thirty years ago. What would otherwise 
be barren abstraction he clothes with the flesh and blood of experimental fact. The 
vast number and wide diversity of those states of the mind, almost defying scientific 
treatment, of which we are aware as emotions, are brought under general laws and 
their distinguishing features are developed and analyzed. Dr. McCosh finds four 





* “Gabriel Biel als Prediger,” geschildert von Dr. Gustav Plitt. 8vo. pp. 78. [B. 
Westermann & Co.] Erlangen: A. Deichert. 1879. 

‘*Die Predigt im evangelischen Cultus.” Eine liturgisch-homiletische Abhandlung 
von F. W. Wirth. 8vo. pp. 75. [B. W.& Co] Erlangen: A. Deichert. 1879. 

t ‘‘Comment dans deux situations historiques les Sémites entiérent en compétition 
avec les Aryens pour I’hégémonie du monde, et comment ils y faillirent.” Par E. Littre. 
16mo. pp.52. [B. W. & Co.] Leipzig et Paris. 
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elements in the emotions. 1. The original appetency, for instance, toward pleasure 
and away from pain. 2. The image or phantasm, or intellectual part necessary to 
the process. 3. The excitement; and 4. The organic action. The treatise is divided 
into three books, in the first of which, each of these four elements is discussed in a 
separate chapter. Book second is devoted to a classification and description of the emo- 
tions ; the last chapter treating of the esthetic, for which confessedly inadequate term 
he would substitute “‘ Kalology,”” which would probably be as acceptable, though 
scarcely as comprehensive or scientifically just, as Hamilton’s “ Apolaustic.” The 
third book treats briefly of complex emotions, the most noticeable portion of which 
is entitled “ An Unwritten Chapter in Political Economy.”’ Here the writer modestly 
disclaiming to speak as an expert, yet insists that the causes of the production and 
expenditure of national wealth cannot be explained on the principle that all me are 
governed merely by self-interest. ‘A nation will prosper the more when it has great 
causes with which it is identified, say religion, or education, or literature, or liberty.” 
The treatment of the organic element in emotion opens a wide and comparatively 
novel field which we are glad to see in such competent hands. While the mental ele- 
ment of emotion is for the most part sharply distinguished from the organic, we are yet 
bound to say that not a few phrases and expressions savor of needless concessions 
to the organic school. Perhaps it has been scientifically established that our mental 
operations produce a material change in the brain ; but there is something incongru- 
ous in an acknowledged leader of the spiritual school quoting such a phrase as 
“mental cerebration,” and explaining it apologetically; ‘‘ that is, they [the mental 
operations] produce a certain state and arrangement of the cells of the gray matter 
of the brain.” An infant begins to speak or to walk, and “ by perseverance a par- 
ticular structure is given to the brain, and the ganglia and the nerves, and action be- 
comes easy.” This is to explain a law of native taste and talent. “It consists, to a 
greater or less extent, of a disposition of the cerebral and nervous organism ”’ (p. 67). 
Other phrases could be quoted (see pp. 71, 80, 83), which betray a neediess haste in 
accepting conclusions as to our organism which the spiritual school of philosophy 
can hardly recognize as proven upon the evidence as yet before them. J. W. M. 


KEILINSCHRIFTEN UND GESCHICHTSFORSCHUNG. EIN BEITRAG ZUR MONUMENTALEN 
GEOGRAPHIE, GESCHICHTE UND CHRONOLOGIE DER ASSYRER. Von EBERHARD 


SCHRADER. Giessen, 1878. 

This book is an important contribution to the literature of Assyriology. It 
gathers up some of the chief fruits yielded by the cuneiform inscriptions to the geog- 
rapher and the historian, and through the worth of its contents as well as its 
thorough method secures at once its own place. The author, connected succes- 
sively with the faculties of Zurich, Jena, Giessen, and Berlin (it is at the last-named 
University that he now holds the Chair of Assyriology), is known on this side of 
the Atlantic as well as the other, and at least two books by him—“ Die Assyrisch- 
Babylonischen Keilinschriften, Leipzig, 1872,” and “ Die Keilinschriften und das 
Alte Testament, Giessen, 1872 ’°—commonly referred to as “ABK” and “KAT” 
are recognized as essential to every Semitic scholar. The first is an examination of 
the language in which the inscriptions are composed, and a vindication of it as truly 
intelligible and as a genuine branch of the Semitic family. The second deals with 
the many points of contact between the inscriptions and the Old Testament. The 
present volume, on the other hand, sets forth the value of the inscriptions to every 
student of Oriental history. In its form it is polemical—for Assyriology, like every 
new science, has its battles. The antagonist in the present case is Professor A. von 
Gutschmid, now at Tubingen, a historical scholar of some repute, who, as in a sense 
the leader of the sceptical party, has repeatedly tried to discredit the methods of 
Assyrian students, as well as the fruits of their labors. His criticisms have at length 
appeared in the form of a book (“ Neue Beitrage zur Geschichte des alten Orients, 
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Leipzig, 1876 ’’), and Professor Schrader has found himself called on to defend, not 
merely his own scholarly reputation, but the science upon which he justly puts so 
high an estimate. No one is better fitted for the task than he. He divides his book 
into a General and a Special Part, the latter four or five times as large as the 
former. The General Part has to do with the trustworthiness and value of the 
interpretations, particularly of historical inscriptions. The Special gives and defends 
actual results of the decipherer, first in the geographical, secondly in the historical 
field. ! 

In the General Part, the author first restates (from ABK, pp. 4-59) and main- 
tains, briefly, but decisively, his list of helps for the decipherer. These are: (1). Tri- 
lingual Inscriptions, of the Persian period, where the easier Persian cuneiform texts 
give the key to the more difficult Babylonian. (2). Parallel texts—different copies 
of one and the same document, confirming and interpreting each other. (3). Sylla- 
baries—made by the Assyrians themselves, and consisting of long lists of significant 
characters, with their values given in separate columns. (4). Bas-reliefs, illustrating 
the texts. (5). Historical tradition, independent of the inscriptions. (6). Historical 
combination, to be used, of course, with great care and judgment. It was in most 
cases sufficient to refér to ABK, to show the real value, as well as the limits, of each 
one of these. Nos. (2) and (5) the author does not again touch upon. He passes 
on to show how the polyphone nature of the Assyrian characters, by which the same 
character may represent either a word or only a syllable, is relieved by various con- 
trivances, so as to lose much of its difficulty, and how the so-called homophony, by 
which several characters occur for the same sound, is in reality a help rather than a 
hindrance. To the subject of mistakes in the inscriptions, due to the workmen who 
cut them, he devotes several pages, and shows their unimportance both in kind and 
number. He combats with vigor v. Gutschmid’s position that the Assyrian language 
was dying out—was no longer well understood by the people themselves, at the 
time when the great historical inscriptions were made, and then considers, by way 
of transition, the aid which the results of interpretation afford the historian—con- 
taining, as they do, contemporary records of events which are elsewhere recorded 
imperfectly or not at all. 

So he comes to the Special Part. The first half of this is geographical. Thecon- - 
tributions of Assyriology to geographical knowledge are too numerous even to be 
named. At the head of the list stands “ Ur of the Chaldees,” which Schrader iden- 
tifies—this against Dillmann—with the old Babylonian city Uru, now Mugheir. He 
adduces two grounds: (1). No Ur has been actually found anywhere else. (This 
Dillmann admits, ‘‘Commentar iiber die Genesis,” p. 224). (2). This Ur is in the 
land of the Chaldees. The Babylonians are called Chaldaeans (Kaldai) in the in- 
scriptions, and no people elsewhere is so called, and as far back as the cuneiform 
records go (at least to the time of Dungi, the earliest mentioned king but one, B.C. 
2000), there was this Semitic people in Southern Babylonia, where the ruins of Ur 
(Mugheir) now lie. 

Of the following, much care is given to the identification of the land “ Kummuch ” 
with the classical Kommagene, and its location west of the Euphrates, between 
Melitene and Karkemisch. The discussion is interesting as showing the minute 
and intelligent way in which even slight indications are interpreted by a scholar of 
keen insight. Karkemisch itself (Biblical, WMD > scene of the great defeat 


of Pharaah-Necho by Nebuchadnezzar, Is. x. 9, Jer. xlvi. 2, 2 Chron. xxxv. 20),-is no 
longer identified with the Greek Circesium (the traditional view, still put forth by 
Miihlau and Volck, in the eighth edition of Gesenius’ Heb. Lex., 1877), at the junc- 
tion of the Chaboras with the Euphrates, but put much farther north, indeed some- 
what north of the latitude of Nineveh, in the neighborhood of the ruins called 
Dschirbaés. The names for Egypt are fully discussed, Musri (n° 379) being 
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the most common, Magan appearing also as an appellative given by the Assyrians, 
side by side with Miluchchi, a similar appellative for Kush (Ethiopia). 

The second half of the Special Part is devoted to the historical results of Assyri- 
ology. Here the discussion of the Assyrian Eponym Canon takes deservedly the 
first place. From B.C. 893 to 666 Assyrian chronology is preserved in lists of the 
Eponyms, or officials who gave names to the years. There are five or more copies 
of these lists, no one complete, but each supplementing the others, so as to leave the 
line unbroken. One copy records in a separate column the chief occurrences of 
each Eponymy. The king took his turn as Eponym, generally in the first or second 
year of his reign. An absolute date is given in the reign of Sargon, by a compari- 
son with the list of Bady/onzan kings given in the (Greek) Canon of Ptolemy. Ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, Sargon (‘Apxéavoc) became King of Babylon B.C. 709. The 
inscriptions give him this title in the thirteenth year of his reign over Assyria ; 
he came to the throne of Assyria, therefore, B.C. 722, and from this fixed point we 
can reckon forward and back. Schrader discusses first the relation of the several 
fragmentary lists toeach other. As far as preserved, they agree absolutely in the 
number and order of the Eponyms ; the few and slight differences relate only to the 
subdivisions of the lists, showing in three or four cases a variation of a year or two 
in the length of a reign. It can, in almost every instance, be proved that even this 
variation is only apparent. That the lists are, for all practical purposes, entirely 
trustworthy, appears not merely by reference to the Canon of Ptolemy, but also by 
confirmatory statements in the historical inscriptions, and by the identification, rest- 
ing on actual astronomical reckoning, made especially for this work, of an eclipse 
of the sun named in one of the lists, with the nearly total eclipse of B.c. 763. 
Schrader holds that Hebrew chronology, of the period of the kings, receives im- 
portant corrections from these canons, and, under a special heading, refutes utterly 
the hypothesis of a break of forty-six years in them, by which Oppert hoped to 
establish a chronological harmony. He goes on to vindicate the inscriptions at 
other points. He proves that they contain mention of Ahab of Israel, of Benhadad 
of Damascus, of Azariah of Judah. He gives with fulness the argument for identi- 
tying King “ Pul of Assyria’’ (2 Kings xv. 19) with Tiglathpileser. No King Pul 
or Phul (555) appears in the Assyrian records. The hypothesis that he was not 
really King of Assyria, but an usurper, or a King of Babylon, or an ally of Tiglath- 
pileser, Schrader shows to be thoroughly untenable. A “King of Assyria” must be 
King of Assyria. Attempts to identify Pul with any other Assyrian king have 
failed. The proof that he is Tiglathpileser himself is, on the other hand, very 
strong. Schrader still holds the grounds summarized by him (KAT, pp. 132, 133). 
These are: (1). Menahem of Israel and Azariah of Judah are contemporaries, ac- 
cording to the Bible and the inscriptions. (2). The Bible makes them both con- 
temporary with Pul, the inscriptions with Tiglathpileser. (3). Berossus calls Pul a 
Chaldaean ; Tiglathpileser styles himself King of Chaldaea. (4). Ptolemy’s Canon 
records that one Porus (Ilépoc, Pul) became King of Babylon B.C. 731. In B.C. 
731 Tiglathpileser received the homage of the Babylonian king, Merodach-Baladan, 
and conquered another Babylonian king. (5). B.C. 727-6 there was a change of 
government in Assyria, through the death of Tiglathpileser, and the reign of Porus 
ended in Babylon (7). Pul and Por(us) are demonstrably equivalents—/ 
passing into 7. So much from KAT. By later discoveries the following weighty 
points are added to arguments three and four: (a) Tiglath-pileser styles himself, 
not only, in general, King of Sumir and Akkad (Babylonia), but expressly Kzng of 
Babylon. (6) The name of the “other Babylonian king” whom Tiglath-pileser 
conquered B.C. 731, proves to be Ukin-zir (Chinzir), the very name which Ptolemy 
writes (in the form Xeipoc) for the year 731, immediately before Porus. Only 
argument sixth—that Pul is the same with the middle element, “ pal,” of Tiglath- 
pileser (Tuklat-pal-asar)—Schrader seems to have abandoned. He supposes Tig- 
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lath-pileser to have been assumed by Pul on his ascending the throne. Pul was 
properly an usurper, not of royal birth, as we never find his father mentioned in his 
inscriptions. There follow important essays on the relation of the Assyrian records 
to Berossus, Herodotus, and Ctesias, which can only be mentioned here. 

It is characteristic of all Professor Schrader’s books, that he makes no assertions 
without giving his proofs. Accordingly this, like the others, contains numerous 
quotations from the inscriptions—given in Latin characters—so that a knowledge of 
the arrowheads themselves is not necessary to a full understanding. A German 
translation of each quoted passage is appended to it. At the end of the book is a con- 
venient register of contents, and an outline map. The absence of-a glossary of the 
Assyrian words found in the quotations is a serious drawback to the student, for 
which the abundant explanatory notes accompanying these quotations compensate 
only in part. It is to be hoped that the book will soon pass to a second edition 
when this lack, regretted by the author himself, will doubtless be supplied. We 
venture also to express the wish, that by that time the attacks upon Assyrian scholars 
and their work may have been so far forgotten that the style of the book can become 
a little less combative. Now and then the polemical element adds a spice, and for 
those familiar with the conflict in its several stages may add an interest, but it calls 
for many repetitions from previous works, and usurps valuable space. The perma- 
nent value of the book is great enough to admit of calm statement, and American 
scholars who know Professor Schrader’s name well, but have scarcely heard his 
opponent’s, will.appreciate him even more when he speaks to them as an instructor 
rather than an advocate. Let us hope that American interest in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions may then have grown so rapidly, that some publisher will look upon a 
translation of this volume as a desirable investment. F. B. 


THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION, TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTAN- 
TINE THE GREAT. Being the Arnold Prize Essay for 1879. By W. T. ARNOLD, 
B.A. 8vo, pp. 240. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 


This is the only work in English which treats of this important subject in a special 
and comprehensive manner. It is a very valuable and welcome addition to our his- 
torical literature. The author traces in a preliminary chapter the origin of the Roman ~ 
Province, how acquired and organized, and contrasts the pre-Roman condition of 
the earlier provinces, chiefly Gaul and Spain, their constant wars, slight degree of 
trade, and peaceful intercourse, with that surprisingly speedy unity and advance- 
ment in material prosperity, culture, and national spirit gained first under Roman 
rule. ‘The Roman Empire came to be a homogeneous mass of privileged persons, 
largely using the same language, aiming at the same type of civilization, equal 
among themselves, but all alike conscious of their superiority to the surrounding 
barbarians.” Illustrations drawn from the relations of India to English rule and re- 
construction, here and elsewhere in the book, add freshness and value to the dis- 
cussion. 

The continuous historical treatment of the subject falls under the three periods of 
the republic, the early empire, and the later empire. These chapters present very 
completely the more familiar picture of the senatorial foreign administration which 
so soon developed enormous mismanagement and oppression, until the subject coun- 
tries, rich and prosperous lands like Asia Minor even, were reduced to almost uni- 
versal bankruptcy. There follows an excellent description of that ably devised and care- 
fully executed system of the earlier emperors, with its surveys and census, and local 
freedom and extended franchise, and the displacement of tithes and middle-men by 
an equable land-tax and responsible officials, and the conscientious oversight of the 
very details of provincial life by the emperors. Good words can here be said even 
for Tiberius and Domitian. Gaul, Asia Minor, and Egypt, and the new Danubian 
provinces become full of people and replete with wealth and commercial life. But 
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the reversed picture here, too, inevitably follows ; the growing evils of excessive cen- 
tralization and bureaucracy, the abridgment of municipal freedom, the oppressive in- 
fluence of personal rule, exhaustive taxation, the degradation of the civil service to 
the compulsory servitude of an official caste, the reduction of trades and industries, 
even to enforced and hereditary burdens, the serfdom of peasant laborers, until the 
virus of a personal and despotic Government pervaded and deadened every depart- 
ment of public life. 

The two closing chapters on the System of Taxation and Towns are of special 
interest and value. Mr. Arnold’s work here comprises the results of the very im- 
portant discoveries of epigraphic remains made at various points within the past 
twenty years. These have greatly stimulated German and French research, to 
which the author is chiefly indebted, though there is ample evidence of his own care- 
ful study of inscriptions. It is exceedingly interesting to follow the evidence of 
that independent administrative activity which Rome so wisely cherished at first in 
the municipal towns, and which continued to exist in them after popular elections 
and counts, and deliberative assemblies had ceased at Rome. And though at last 
imperial officials become so largely substituted for municipal authorities, and these 
officers, reduced most often to mere instruments of the central taxing power, and 
those forced to fill them and to transmit them like a yoke of servitude to their chil- 
dren, found them not honors, but burdens; the word omus stands beside or displaces 
honor in the inscriptions—yet those municipal arrangements “ were on the whole both 
successful and permanent; and when, after the cloud of barbarism was passing away, 
the ‘free towns’ begin to appear in Europe, we may regard them as no new growth, 
but as derived, more or less directly, from the provincial municipia of the empire.” 
It was just this deterioration of the civil system, with the failure to develop provincial 
parliaments, and to provide for any real representation at Rome, and federative rela- 
tion among the provinces which might have strengthened their independent life as 


defensive members of the whole, which exposed the empire to the disintegration and 
overthrow which overtook it. A full Index would have added much to the value 
of this book, in which so many details are comprised. The marginal indices are 
convenient, but insufficient. W. A. P. 


COMMUNISM AND SOCIALISM IN THEIR HIsTORY AND THEORY. A Sketch, by THEO- 
DORE WOOLSEY. I2mo. pp. vii. 309. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1880. 

A phenomenon so important, conspicuous, and persistent as the proposal and at- 
tempt to reconstruct modern society in accordance with communistic and socialistic 
ideas needs to be studied both in its history and in its philosophy. For those who 
have the disposition and leisure to study the larger works, whether historical or theo- 
retical, which have appeared in various languages within a few years, a compact 
and well-digested manual from a master’s hand is of great value. To many more 
such a work must be the chief source of their knowledge, and it is well when the 
hand that ministers information is thoroughly to be trusted in its moulding power 
over opinion. 

No more competent and trustworthy authorship for such a book Could be desired 
than that of the honored ex-President of Yale, who prepared the substance of this 
volume for a series of articles for the Jadependent, which he has here gathered in 
more permanent form. His broad and thorough research, his impartial and dis- 
criminating criticism are conspicuous in all his works. His extensive and solid ac- 
quaintance with the fields of history, politics, and economic science supplies him 
constantly with the most telling tests of the theories and experiments that he is here 
discussing. 

One would read or review Stein, Sudre or De Cassagnac, Kontzen or Kaufmann, 
Holyoake, Nordhoff, Noyes, or Hinds or any other special historian to better pur- 
pose, after having traversed the whole broad field rapidly with so judicious a guide 
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as Dr. Woolsey. Few are so well informed that they would not gain new knowl- 

edge from this modest volume ; few have thought these subjects through so thorough- 

ly that they would not be helped by it to more intelligent and resolute convictions. 
C. A. A. 


THe WorkKMAN: His FALSE FRIENDS AND His TRUE FRIENDS. By Rev. Jos. P. 
Tuomeson, D.D., LL.D. 16mo, pp. 254. American Tract Society, New York. 
During his cntire residence abroad as well as throughout his busy ministry in New 

York, the honored and lamented author rendered many valuable services to many 

good causes. As preacher, scholar, philanthropist, patriot, his was a work that 

told. During these last years of his forcign residence few have done so good serv- 
ice in expounding and vindicating American ideas where such a service could be 
peculiarly effective, and all the more when rendered in the style and spirit of a high 

Christian culture. 

This little volume, prepared within the last months of his life, is admirably adapted 
to instruct and benefit not the class only to which its title commends it, but pro- 
prietors and employers as well as legislators, and Christian pastors and workers 
might to great advantage take counscl of it. It is sound, wise, sympathetic, and 
Christian in its dealing with the nature, rights, dignitics, responsibilities, and mani- 
fold perils of labor, and should find a wide circulation. ’ C. a. As 


A MANUAL oF THE CHALDEE LANGUAGE, containing a Grammar of the Biblical Chaldee 
and of the Targums and a Christomathy. By Davip McCALMAN TurpIE, D.D. 8vo, 
Pp. xxiii., 147, 52. London: Williams & Norgate. New York: [B. W. & Co.]} 
1879. 

There does not appear to be any occasion for the publication of this book, external 
to the writer’s own mind. It is professedly a compilation from all the Chaldee 
grammars in his possession, and he has been so faithful to the originals that we recog- 
nize in it frequently the familiar language of the old text-books. He has not even 
taken the trouble to correct the old current mistakes as to the early home and rela- 
tions of the so-called Chaldee, so that the historical part of the Introduction, taken 
chiefly from Winer, is entirely worthless, In the grammar proper he seems to have — 
copied his predecessors faithfully, and the errors and misleading statements which 
abound are evidently his own. The Christomathy is full and useful; but the accom 
panying vocabulary is hopelessly spoiled for beginners by the absence of any indica 
tion of the genders of the nouns, a matter of special importance in the Aramaic, on 
account of the ambiguous form of the emphatic state. J. F. Mcc. 


LEHRBUCH DER HEBRAISCHEN GRAMMATIK. Von BERNHARD STADE, der Theologie 
ordentlichem Professor zu Giessen. Erster Theil; Schriftlehre, Lautlehre, For- 
menlehre. Leipzig: F.C. W. Vogel. 1879. 8vo, pp. xviii. 426. 

The volume before us is the first part of a work on Hebrew Grammar which is to 
embrace the results of the author’s experience as a teacher of Hebrew in Berlin 
and Giessen since 1874. Part second, containing the Syntax, he hopes to issue 
soon, though as he rightly says, this subject requires a more thorough working up 
than does the subject of Forms. 

A treatise on the Forms of a language may be legitimately written according to 
two different methods, The grammarian may take up those forms as they appear 
in living speech through the whole of the literary history of the idiom, confining 
himself to a systematic presentation of the mere facts of the language, without 
regard to the question as to their production or their antecedents. This is, of 
course, to be done in any case, But the critical student requires something more than 
this: he wishes to know how the current elements of speech have been developed, 
through what previous stages they had passed before the language reached its 
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literary period ; and, going further back still, he seeks to determine, as far as he can, 
the history of the same forms and sounds as they existed in the primitive speech from 
which they proceeded. Since Gesenius, all the leading Hebrew grammarians. of 
Germany—Ewald, Olshausen, and Stade—have aimed to follow the latter plan, 
each in a fashion of his own. The mode of dealing with the forms in their histor- 
ical development is, of course, largely dependent upon the views taken of the original 
structure of the Hebrew, and of its relations to the sister dialects as throwing light 
upon the former. Differences of opinion on this subject have given distinguishing 
marks to all of their grammars. The Lehrgebiude of Geserius (1817), and the dif- 
ferent editions of his smaller grammar that were issued by himself, did not contain 
any definite theory of the development of Hebrew sounds and forms, the author 
being more anxious to exhibit the actual state of the language, than to speculate on 
its earlier stages ; yet with his extensive knowledge of the Semitic tongues, and his 
unsurpassed judgment, he could not fail to cite many striking and just analogies 
from the kindred languages which throw light upon the phenomena of the Hebrew. 
Ewald, whose grammatical works are unrivalled among Semitic writings for their 
insight into the living force of language as expressing the ideas of the speakers, 
and for their philosophic treatment of the present relations and significance of its 
forms, was hampered in his discussion of the development of individual sounds and 
formative elements, by his theory, to which he clung through life, that Hebrew 
itself in its present form stands nearest to the primitive Semitic tongue, and there- 
fore has but little need of elucidation in these matters from the cognate languages. 
This is the chief fault of Ewald’s Lehréuch, and it is due to the fact that the author, 
though a great philologist and the most philosophical and penetrating of German 
Semitic grammarians, was not, strictly speaking, a great etymologist or glottologist. 
The sixth edition of his Aus/iwhrliches Lehrbuch appeared in 1855, the seventh in 
1863, the eighth and last in 1870. In 1861, Olshausen produced a remarkable gram- 
mar, designed to oppose the system of Ewald, especially in the views held by the 
latter as to the historical relations between the Hebrew, the kindred dialects, and 
the mother-tongue. He maintains that the Hebrew sprang from a language which 
was a “twin-sister of the Arabic,” and therefore the Arabic must be the great 
source of material that will clear up and bring out correctly the earlier Hebrew 
forms, which determine so much the aspect of the language in literary times. In 
availing himself of this principle, and in laboring to present more clearly the growth 
of the sounds and formative elements from their prior stages, it is not to be denied 
that he was generally more successful than Ewald, though it would he difficult to 
show that even as far as his treatise goes (he did not take up the subject of the 
Syntax), it ought to be held more valuable, on the whole, than the work of the latter. 
Even in this special regard his views were false and partial. In making Arabic 
the norm for Semitic morphology, he committed an error as grave in its sphere as 
that of -Schultens and his school in the province of Semitic lexicography and 
exegesis. Arabic does not contain all the Proto-Semitic forms; nor does it always 
present ‘in their primitive aspect what it does preserve. Moreover, he necessarily fell 
into error from another danger. Arabic has plainly developed new sounds and new 
forms, as well as a vast multitude of roots unknown to the primitive Semites, But 
these sounds and forms Olshausen took to be the prototypes of Hebrew phenomena. 
There is not, in fact, any one of the four great Semitic divisions which does not throw 
light on the Hebrew in this department. The work thus taken up and disposed of by 
Olshausen in such an off-hand style can only be properly done when all the 
dialects are compared, and the Prote-Semitic forms from which those of the Hebrew 
arose, are eliminated by a profound and cautious induction. That the work of Ol- 
shausen should have been so much deferred to in Germany, shows that even there 
comparative Semitic study is yet in its infancy. 

This review of some of the differential features of the leading grammars of Ger- 
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many is necessary to make the reader understand the position assumed by our author 
with relation to the same questions, He stands professedly midway between Ewald 
and Olshausen, putting Hebrew more on a level with the other dialects as represent- 
ing the primitive speech, and denying the exclusive sufficiency of Arabic. He evi- 
dently shows, however, a preterence in general for the views of Olshausen in matters 
of detail, and sometimes follows him when he is grossly wrong, Before taking up 
the special points we think worthy of criticism, we ought to speak of the general plan 
and most striking’ features of the work, 

One of the most acceptable features of the LeArduch is its admirable clearness in 
the arrangement of the whole system and of all its parts, so that the doctrine of the 
book as well as its value can be apprehended in a very short time. No less praise- 
worthy is the judicious distribution of its matter, that which is subordinate and 
merely illustrative being never found in the large-type paragraphs, Thus the work 
is almost an ideal for convenience, and, as a practical book of reference or instruc- 
tion, would be found much more manageable than Ewald or Olshausen. As to the 
systematic arrangement of the subject, however, we must say that we prefer that of 
Ewald with its severely logical and profound development of principles. In the 
order of treatment, Stade follows Olshausen in making the subject of noun-forma- 
tion precede that of the verb, We doubt the propriety of this. It is questionable 
on the score of practical utility, and still more so on the ground of logical accuracy, 
Of late it has become the fashion to say that in Semitic the noun preceded the verb, 
as in Indo-European the verb preceded the noun, Strictly speaking, it is probable 
that neither preceded the other, but that the first sentences contained both; or, 
rather, that in the earliest affirmations a verbal noun or noun of action (the Hebrew 
infinitive) united the functions of both. However this may be, it seems certain that 
the verb was the first to attain its full development, and the study of the language is 
made more intelligible and enjoyable if that which is first in the order of growth and 
thought is put first in order of treatment, This inversion seems to be the only im- 
portant detect in the book, viewed as a manual for the early student, The classifi- 
cations made are striking, lucid, and easily remembered, and even the printing is 
areal delight: to the eye-—a matter calling for special mention in a German book. 
The remarks to be further made will concern the correctness of the treatise mainly 
on theoretical questions, 

We have said that the author, while following Olshausen'’s methods in the main, 
seeks to use, for the elucidation of Hebrew matters, not only the Arabic, but also 
other Semitic languages, In this he has improved greatly on.Olshausen, We note 
with special approval the use made not only of the Aramaic, but also, particularly, 
of the Phoenician and Moabitic dialects, But he has unaccountably tailed to employ 
the Assyrian, except very rarely, and then, evidently, at second-hand, No critical 
and historical grammarian of Hebrew can afford to do this; and his work loses 
thereby not only in theoretical completeness, but also in accuracy of statement, 

The treatise begins with an introductory chapter of twenty-two pages upon the 
Hebrew language in general, In this the author has a good deal to say of the cog- 
nate languages as they bear upon the Hebrew. He offers the old division into 
North-Semitic and South-Semitie tongues, There is a certain sense in which this 
distinction is valid; but it is now doubtful if it ought to be retained, at least, with- 
out important qualifications, which the author does not furnish, Prof. Stade speaks 
of these divisions as forming two great branches of the parent stem, The phrase- 
ology is misleading, and we more than suspect that the author misses the truth of 
the matter, The implication is, that all the dialects of Semitic, except the Arabic 
and Ethiopic, represent a language spoken long by one family after the Arabo- 
Ethiopic was separated from the parent stock, This cannot be proved, and seems 
improbable, The Assyrio-Babylonian, the Aramaic, and the Hebraic dialects re- 
semble one another more in the fact that they have all undergone more or less degen- 
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eration from the primitive type, than in the matter of primal and distinctive elements, 
The Assyrio-Babylonian, moreover, while resembling Hebrew most closely, has 
nearly as many essential associations with Arabic, and differs from Aramaic much 
more seriously than it does from either of the others, thus showing, along with 
other evidences, which we cannot here adduce, that there are really four great divi- 
sions of Semitic speech. But we really think it a serious defect in Dr. Stade that 
in this discussion, so full, and, in many respects, so admirable, he should have 
ignored the Assyrio-Babylonian almost completely. A few hours’ study of its 
features is sufficient to convince any one of its very great value for comparative pur- 
poses, and would have prevented our author from making the statement, which is 
strange enough on all grounds, that ‘‘the Aramaic is, of all the Semitic languages, 
the most important for the understanding of the Hebrew” (p. 6), But we cannot 
pursue this interesting subject further in this place. We will only say, that in gen- 
eral, Dr, Stade seems not to be aware what linguistic elements furnish the true 
criteria of closest affinity between related dialects. In this special connection it 
ought also to be mentioned that of the phenomena cited (p. 7) as showing the close 
relations of Hebrew and Aramaic, none are fundamentally important, and the two 
most striking are of no value at all, The aspiration of the mutes, as a reference to 
Ewald would have shown (LeAréuch, 8. Ed., p. 124), appears in several languages 
as diverse as possible from one another, and in this relation it is highly probable 
that the Hebrew was simply influenced by the Aramaic in its neighborhood ; while 
the tendency to drop or assimilate the letter # in a mixed syllable appears also in 
Assyrian, 

Before leaving the question of elucidation from the Assyrian, it should be noted 
that the treatment of the imperfect verbs historically might have been immensely 
improved by a comparison with the forms of that language, which is here specially 
instructive. At §159 he might, with its light, have written much more luminously 
on causative stems, At § 168 (cf 161 a) he might have adduced from the Assyrian 
the only existing parallel for the use of the Niphal as a pure passive, supplanting the 
proper passive of the Kal. In general, we may say, the treasures of the Assyrian 
are used scarcely at all, and in the few instances we have noted, rather in the inter- 
est of single words, than for the clearing up of forms or in the exposition of princi- 
ples, (see §§ 171, 4; 177 4; 179, 2; 362¢). 

We had noted many things that seemed worthy of comment, but lack of space 
will compel us to allude briefly to only a few. The treatment of the primitive types 
of root-structure is good, and his remark (§ 12, note) that we must not hold that a2 
roots were once biliteral is a much-needed caution. At § 63 he is probably wrong 
in holding (with Olshausen) that Hebrew had once the Arabic g& as a fixed 
definite sound. The sound of y probably varied in certain words and in certain 
localities. The other development was peculiar to the Arabs among all the Semites., 
The same stricture applies to a supposed regular double pronunciation of the ps. 
He is wrong in claiming in § 70 @ that a syllable cannot begin or end with two con- 
sonants, making the punctuators responsible for the common misunderstanding on 
the subject? In § 63 (cf. 35 @) he makes what appears to us to be a very serious blun- 
der in asserting (after Olshausen) that the sound of @ had once disappeared from the 
language, being displaced by 6. His arguments, for this theory are partial and 
superficial, and its falsity is easily proved. The truth seems to be that @, outside of 
the tone-syllable only, had an obscure sound which easily ran into 4, but elsewhere 
the @ remained Here one of the Teutonic phenomena would be of good service as 
illustrative, The Anglo-Saxon @ unaccented becomes through precession an a, 
which is often heard in English, But neither Anglo-Saxon nor English ever lost 
the sound of @ (March, p. 26). 

On the origin of yy roots the true view is doubtless taken when the author says 
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(§ 143 @) that the biliteral form is the older; and in general he seems to havea 
just conception of the process of root-formation. In §§ 144-147, he gives some saga- 
cious remarks on the development of secondary from primary roots. The examples 
given as proofs are, however, not always correctly chosen, and the list of sounds 
used as determinatives is incomplete. For example, he gives only and = as pre- 
fixed gutturals, whereas both py; and gy are found as predeterminatives. The 
root ms to be high, shows secondaries that may furnish examples for all the gut- 
turals. The first class that he gives of indeterminatives, or inserted secondary 
formative letters, namely, the so-called vibration-sounds, has probably no existence. 
The examples he alleges of 5 and 4 being so used are fanciful and preposterous. 
At § 3417. we have some excellent remarks on the remains of case-endings in Hebrew, 
though here, as in the subject of noun-stems with suffixes, there is a good deal that 
is speculative and to be read with caution. The same remark applies to his treat- 
ment of the doctrine of the verb and the development of its forms in § 381, 77, 
cf. 478 f. The reader is to be particularly cautioned against accepting, on the 
word of the author, the theory that all the persons of the Perfect and Imperfect 
were originally nothing hut nouns. One or two errors as to single words may be 
mentioned. yp 5 (§ 141, 2) does not come from a demonstrative, but from a predica- 


tive root ; nor is it (§ 145 6) — ¢axtan, as though reduplicated from the primary 
tan. The % is simply a predeterminative. pH (§ 162) is probably a reflexive 


secondary stem, but not causative reflexive. it is altogether improbable that 
Dany (§ 149) is a quadriliteral developed from the root sy5y with inserted ¢. 


It is most likely of Akkadian origin, meaning the light-bringer. 

The writer is always sure of the correctness of his opinions. “We mow,” he 
says, “that this book (Daniel) was written not during the Exile in Babylon, but 
about 167 in Palestine” (p. 8). He is certain (§ 155 a) that 555 Ez. xxviii. 23, 


and "NN Ps. Ixxxviii, 17, are typographical errors. J. F. McC 


Several important notices, already prepared, are deferred for want of space. A 
considerable number of valuable books reached us too late to be reviewed in the 
present number ;" for them we make acknowledgment to the authors or publishers. 
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